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t    g    ^HE  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  CHAP. 
5         Chrift  fornns  the  mod  glorious  sra  in  die       ^^' 

••*^       hiftory  of  Greece.     While  the  republics  State  of 

of  Athens  and  Sparta  humbled  the  pride  of  Afia^  owmp! 

the  fiouri filing  fettlements  on  the  Heliefpont  and  ^f^'U  "i 

1-  -T  T^  1  A.C.480, 
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CHAP,  the  Hadriatic  overawed  the  fierce  Barbarians  of 

XI. 

•— -^^ — i  Europe  '  j  and  the  fouthern  colony  of  Cyrene  re- 
ftrained,  within  their  native  limits,  the  favage 
ferocity  of  the  Libyans  *.  The  north,  fouth,  and 
eaft  thus  acknowledging  the  afcendant  of  the  Gre- 
cian valour  and  genius,  Rome  flill  contended  in 
the  weft,  ,with  the  obftinacy  of  the  Volfci  ^  for  the 
rude  villages  of  Latium :  yet  on  this  fide,  from 
which  the  ftream  of  conquelt  was  deftined,  in  a 
future  age,  to  flow  over  the  world,  the  Greeks  had 
already  moft  danger  to  apprehend,  and  moft  lau- 
rels to  acquire ;  not,  however,  from  Rome,  but 
from  the  implacable  *  enemy  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  foun-  The  foundation  and  growth  of  Carthage,  which 
o-rowth  of  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  adorned  by  poetical  iiclion, 
Carthage,  ^j.g  ygj-y  imperfeftly  explained  in  hiftory.  It  is 
known,  that  at  leaft  eight  hundred  and  ninety  years  ^ 
before  the  Chriftian  2;ra,  a  Phoenician  colony  fet- 
tled on  that  fertile  proje6lure  of  the  African  coaft, 
which  boldly  advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  to 
meet,  as  it  were,  and  -to  defy  the  fhores  of  Sicily 
and   Italy,    planted  in  the  following  century   by 

'  Herodot,  1.  vi.     Thucydid.  1.  i. 

*  Strabo,  I.  xvii.  3  Diodor.  1.  xi. 

4  With  what  energy  does  Virgil  exprefs  the  eternal  enmity  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  ? 

Littora  littorihus  contraria,  fluftibus  undas, 

Imprecor,  arma  armis  ;  pugnent  ipfique  nepotes.        ^neid.  1.  Iv. 

5  B.  C.  891.  Petav.de  Do61r.  Temporum.  Yet,  as  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  Carthaginian  hiltory  offeveral  centuries,  every  man  of  tafte 
will  be  defirous  of  extending  the  duration  of  this  dark  and  unknown 
period,  to  have  the  pleafure  of  believing  that^neas  and  Dido  were 
contemporaries  :  an  opinion  more  probable  than  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, who  would  bring  down  the  time  of  ^neas  and  the  asra  of  the 
Trojan  war  to  the  a^e  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  o£  Carthage. 

Greeks^ 
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Greeks,  with  whom  the  republic  of  Carthage,  long  c  ^^^^' 

before  the  age  of  her  great  Hannibal,  waged  many  ^ ^ — * 

cruel  and  bloody  wars.  For  three  centuries  after 
their  eftablifhmxent,  the  Carthaginians  feem  to  have 
lilently  but  fuccefsfuUy  availed  themfelves  of  the 
natural  fertility  of  their  foil,  die  conveniency  of 
their  harbours,  the  fkill  and  dexterity  of  their  ard- 
fans,  the  adventurous  fpirit  of  dieir  mariners  j  above 
all,  of  the  profound  wifdom  of  their  government, 
which  had  been  eftabliHied  on  fuch  admirable  prin- 
ciples, that,  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  till  the 
age  of  the  philofopher  Ariftotle  '^,  no  tyrant  had 
oppreiTed  the  freedomi,  no  fedition  had  diflurbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Carthage'. 

From  this  peaceful  and  happy  obfcurity  the  Car-  wMch  op- 
tha^inians  firtl  emerged  into  notice  in  confequence  P"'*^^,  ^'^^ 

'^  _  o  T  naval  en- 

of  their  oppofition  to  the  naval  enterprifes  of  the  terprifes  of 
Afiatic  Greeks,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth 
century  before  Chrift,  flying  the  opprelTive  domina- 
tion of  Perfia,  threw  themfelves  on  the  weftern 
fhores  and  i Hands  of  the  Pvlediterranean.  As  a 
maritime  and  enterprifmg  nation  the  Greeks  were 
naturally  the  rivals  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the 
Phocsians,  who  had  left  the  coaft  of  Ionia  to  avoid 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  fatrap  Harpalus,  had  landed 

6  Ariftot.  de  Repub.  1.  ii.  c.  xi. 

7  If  Dido  laid  the  foundation  of  fo  much  profperity  and  hnppinefsi 
(he  might  boaft,  with  becoming  dignity,  of  having  i'ecuied  immortal 
fame  : 

Vixi,  &  quem  dedeiat  cvirfum  fortuna  pererrj, 

Uibeni  prsclaram  ftatui,  mea  mcenia  vidi ; 

El  nunc  magna  mei  fub  tenis  ibit  imago.       Vjp. ciL,  ibid. 

B  2  at. 
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CHAP.  2.t,  or  perhaps  founded,  Aleria  in  the  ifle  of  Corfica, 
i__  -\  _■  before  they  finally  fettled  at  Velia^  in  Italy,  and 
Marfeiiles  in  Gaul '.  The  Carthaginians,  v;ho 
had  already  formed  eflablifhments  in  Corfica,  re- 
garded the  whole  ifland  as  a  dependency  of  their 
republic,  and  fet  themfelves  to  oppofe  with  vigour 
the  Grecian  invaders.  From  a  fimilar  motive  the 
Tufcans  embraced  the  fame  defign;  and  the  moft 
ancient  naval  engagenftent,  diftintStly  recorded  in 
hiPcory,  was  fought  in  the  Sardinian  fea,  between 
the  Phocasans  with  fixty  fail  on  the  one  fide,  againft 
the  Tufcans  and  Carthaginians  with  double  that 
number  on  the  other  '°.  The  Greeks  had  the 
whole  glory  of  the  battle  ;  they  defcroyed  forty  of 
the  enemy's  fhips,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  fly. 
Hinders  But  the  fmallnefs  of  their  numbers,  greatly  dimi- 
them  from  nj[jQ^e[j  by  ^^^^^^  dcfperatc  efForts  in  defence  of  the 

fettling    in  .  f  . 

Corfica.      honour  of  their  nation  againft  a  fuperior  force,  ob- 
liged them  to  abandon  the  proje6t   of  fettling  in 
Corfica. 
Power  and       Though   the  iiTuc  of  this  memorable  fea-fight 
SS-""^    tends  to  difpel  the  cloud  of  ficlion  concerning  the 
thage.         remote  voyages   and  ancient  naval  pov/er  of  the 
ixx.  I.       Cardiaginians,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in 
A.C.500.  j.|^g  beginning  of  the  following  century,  and  before 
the  invaiion  of  Xerxes,  they  were  the  mod  power- 
ful commicrcial  nation  in  the  world.     The  proud 
centre  of  their  empire  was  furrounded  by  a  clufter 
of  colonies  and  tributary  cities,   which  extended 

8  Diodor.  1.  V.  and  Cluverius  Sicil.  Ant.  p.  507. 

9  Thucydid.  1.  i.  '0  Id.  ibid.  &  Hcrodot.  1.  vi. 

above 
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above  a  thoufand  miles  "  alonff  the  coaft  of  Africa.  CHAP. 

T  XI. 

They  were  mafters  of  Sardinia  and  the  northern 
coaft  of  Sicily  ^\  They  had  eftabliflied  colonies 
not  only  in  Corfica,  but  in  Malta  and  the  Baiearian 
illes.  They  often  vifited  the  Caffeterides.  They 
probably  firft  difcovered  the  Canaries,  whofe 
equable  and  happy  temperature  entitled  them 
to  the  epithet  of  Fortunate.  They  had  appro- 
priated the  gold  mines  of  Spain,  the  Peru  and 
Mexico  of  the  ancient  world '^j  and  all  thefe 
advantages  being  direfted  by  the  prudent  en- 
terprife  of  the  magiftrates,  confifting  chiefly  of 
merchants  '*,    and   improved   by  the  patient   in- 

duftry 

"  From  the  weftern  boundary  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, Shaw  reckons  14.20  geographical  miles  ;  but  this  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  greateft  fplendour  0/  the 
republic.     Shaw's  Travels,  p.  150. 

»*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  xxii. 

•3  Auftor.  apud  Ilendreich  Refpub.  Carthag.  1.  i. 

*4  In  this  refpefl  the  government  of  Carthage  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Crete,  and  particularly  of  Sparta,  with  both  wiilch  Arif- 
totle  compares  it.  Ifocrates  (ad  Nicoclem)  lays,  that  in  civil  aftairs 
the  Carthaginian  government  was  ariftjcratical  j  in  military,  royal : 
this  probably  was  the  cafe  in  the  earlielt  timi;S.  The  chief 
nugiftrates  were  called  SufFete?,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  fig- 
jiifies  judges  (Eochnrt,  Canaan),  and  might  therefore  be  naturally 
tranflaied  by  the  word  gaa-k's'S,  in  Greek.  But  it  appears  from  Arif- 
totle,  that  thefe  judges  or  kings,  who  were  two  in  number,  were 
nothing  more  than  annual  magiftrates,  who  convoked  the  lenate,  and 
prefid-d  in  that  aHl'mbly.  When  the  fenate  and  the  fufFetes  were  of  one 
mind,  the  people  had  no  vote  in  the  manag.  ment  of  public  affairs  ;  but 
when  their  opinions  were  different,  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  de- 
cide. Ariltotlc  regards  this  as  an  imperfection  in  their  conltitution  ; 
and  tinae  juftiSed  his  opinion.  In  a  commercial  republic^  where  the 
people  gradually  become  more  rich  and  more  licentious,  Inch  a  re- 
gulation naturally  tended  to  throw  too  much  power  into  their  hands. 
During  the  century  which  tlapfed  from  Aritlotle  to  Hannibal,  the 
people  of  Carthage  became  more  powerful  than  the  fenate  j  at  Rome 

B  3  the 
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CHAP,  duftry  of  the  people,  who  knew  that  by  gaining 
wealth  they  muft  attain  refped,  rendered  Carthage 
the  centre  of  general  commerce.  From  Egypt 
they  imported  linen  and  the  papyrus ;  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea  furnifhed  them  with  fpices,  perfumes, 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  Hones  '\  The  rich  car- 
pets of  Perfia  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian magiftrates.  From  Spain  they  drew  the 
precious  metals  neceffaiy  to  facilitate  their  com- 
merce ;  and  from  Britain  and  other  provinces  of 
the  north  they  derived  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper, 
equally  neceffary  to  fecond  all  the  efforts  of  their 
induflry.  The  Carthaginian  exports  confided  part- 
ly in  the  produce  of  their  fertile  foil,  but  chiefly  in 
the  ingenious  labours  of  their  artificers ;  grains, 
fruits,  honey,  leather,  and  flax  of  a  fuperior  kind  "^; 
naval  ftores,  particularly  ropes  m.ade  of  a  fpecies  of 
broom  called  fpartum ;  houfehold  furniture,  toys, 
and  the  materials  of  the  highly  valued  Punicean 
colour.  Their  mechanic  arts  had  attained  a  de- 
gree of  perfedlion  which  was  acknowledged  and 
admired  by  their  enemies  '^  ;  but  the  liberal  arts, 
and  particularly  poetry  and  eloquence  '^  fecm  never 

to 

the  fenate  were  more  powerful  than  the  people  :  and  to  thefe  circiim- 
ftances  chiefly,  the  moft  judicious  author  of  antiquity  afcribes  the 
very  difierent  fortune  of  the  two  nations  in  the  ever  memorable  wars 
waged  between  them.     Poi,YB.  l.vi. 

'J  Pliny,  1.  xxxviii.  c.  vii.  tells  us,  that  carbuncles  were  fo  com- 
mon in  Carthage,  that  they  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Carthaginian. 

i^  Xenophon,  de  Venatione. 

»7  Cato  de  Re  Ruftica,  &  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  vii. 

'8  The  great  Hannibal  was  a  lover  of  Greek  learning,  and  com- 
pofed  feveral  books  in  that  language.     Cornelius  Nepos  in  Hannibal, 

Silenus, 
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to  have  flouriflied  or  taken  root  in  their  republic;  a  C  H  A  p. 
circiimftance  more  fatal  to  the  renown  of  Carthage  ■_  -^-  _/ 
than  all  the  deftruftive  ravages  of  the  Romans, 
whofe  immortal  hate  would  have  found  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  aboHfh  the  elegant  inventions  of  genius, 
than  to  extinguifli  the  moft  fplendid  monuments 
of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Few   individuals    are    able    to    enjoy,    without  The  am- 
abufins;,  the  gifts  of  fortune  ;  and  no  nation  ever  ^'-'^^sand 

°  ^         _  _   ^  jealous 

pofTefled  power,  without  alpiring  at  conqueft.    But  'pint  of 
the  commercial  ambition  of  the  Carthaginians  v/as  lic?*^^^" 
difbinguiflied  by  an  exclufive   and  jealous  Ipirit, 
which  fought  to  ftifle  the  activity  and  improvements 
of  every  people  that  might  ever  become  their  rival. 
In  the  end  of  the  fixth  century  before  Chrift,  and 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  invafion  of  Xerxes, 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome,  recently  de- 
livered from  the  tyranny  of  its  kings,  which  marks 
the  utmoft  folicitude  to  prevent  the  new  republic 
from   ever  entering  into  correfpondence,   or  ever 
gaining  acquaintance  '^  with  the  dependencies  of 
Carthage.     The  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  The  pro- 
which,   within  the  courfe  of  fixty  years,   had  (for  GreS 
reafons  that  will  imimediately  be  explained)  received  alarms  the 

^  ^  ^  Carthagi- 

Silenvis,  another  Carthaginian,  wrote  hiftory  in  Greek.  Cicer.  de  nians, 
Divinat.  Salluft  ipeaks  of  Punk  hooks  in  hishiftory  of  the  Jugurthine 
war  ;  and  we  know  that  Mage's  Treatife  of  Rural  Oeconomy,  in  28 
books,  was  tranflated  by  order  of  the  Roman  fenate,  although  the 
elder  Cato  hadprevioufly  handled  that  important  fubjeft.  I  mention 
ijot  the  fpurious  voyage  of  Hanno,  fince  better  proofs  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian literature  may  be  found  in  the  fecond  and  eighteenth  books  of 
Pliny.  But  two  obllrvations  natui^ally  prel'ent  themfelves,  which  juf- 
tify  what  is  faid  in  the  text ;  lirlt,  that  the  Carthaginians  wrote  rather 
on  the  uleful  than  ornamental  arts  ;  and  fecondly,  that  their  greateft 
writers  preferred  the  Greek  to  the  Punic  language. 
'9  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  xxii. 

B  4  fuch 
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CHAP,  fuch  accefilons  of  flrength  and  fplendour,  as  en- 
titled thofe  countries   to  the  appellation  of  Magna 
Grsecia"",  more  juftly  alarmed  the  jealoiify-j   and 
provoked  the  envious  refentment  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian magiftrates.  The  Greeks  were  already  mafters 
of  the  eaftern  ides  and  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  not  only  a  warlike,  but  an  ingenious 
and  commercial  nation.     The  naval  force  of  the 
Phocseans  alone  had  defied  and  difgraced  the  united 
fleets  of  the  Tufcans  and  Carthaginians.     The  lat- 
ter therefore  beheld,  with  the  utmoft  fatisfadlion, 
the   continual  fparks  of  hoftiiity  that  broke  out 
between  the  Greeks  and  Periians.     They  learned, 
with  admiration  and  delight,  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions of  Xerxes  j   but  were  ftill  more  delighted 
when  the  great  king,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
receive  the  prefents  and  the  adulation  of  the  tribu- 
tary princes  of  Afia,   condefcended  to  demand  an 
who  enter    equal  alliance  with  their  republic  -,  probably  grant- 
Ha^nce  wkh  ^^  them  fubfidies  to  raife  troops  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Xerxes.      the  northern  parts  of  Italy  j  and  only  required  them 
to  join  their  efforts  with  his  own,  to  punifli',  and,  if 
polTible,  to  extirpate  the  natural  enemies  of  both. 
The  crafty  Africans  greedily  accepted  proportions, 
feemingly  fo  favourable  to  their  intereft ;  and,  after 
three  years  preparations,  had  colle6ted  an  arma- 
ment of  two  thoufand  Hiips  of  war,  and  three  thou- 
fand  tranfports,   to  convey  an  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  into  Magna  Grascia"".     It  was 
determined  between  the  confederates,  that  while 
Xerxes  poured  his  m.illions  into  the  centre  of  Greece, 

*°  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  389.         ^i  Herodot.  1.  vii.  S:  Diodor.  1.  xi. 

and 
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and  rooted  our  the  original  {lock  of  the  devoted  c  ii^A  P. 

nation,  the  Carthaginians  fhould  cut  off  its  fiourifli-  < ^ — 1 

ing  branches  in  Italy  and  Sicily.     I'he  terms  of  Thtir 
the  agreement  were  carefully  obferved  j  the  com-  a'/o'pt,',^ 
bined  attack  was  made  at  the  time  appointed;  and  liiis  nita- 
Europe  is  interefted  in  knov/ing  to  what  particular 
caufes  muft  be  afcribed  the  failure  of  expeditions, 
which,  if  fuccefaful,  would  probably  have  inveited 
her  deftiny,  and  deprived  her  of  the  boafted  fupe- 
riority  which  fhe  thenceforth  maintained  over  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Whoever  has  obferved  the  defblate  barbarity  of  Thcflou- 
Calabria,  or  reilecled  on  the  narrow  extent  and  cjlljjf^on 
Drefent  weaknefs  of  Sicily,  cannot  hear,  widiout  a  of  Magna 
mixture  of  furprife  and  incredulity,  that  five  cen- 
turies before  Chrift,  thofe  countries  contained  above 
twenty  warlike  communities,  feveral  of  v/hom  could 
fend  into  the  field  an  hundred  thoufand  fighting 
men.  The  hafty  glance  of  impatient  ignorance 
will  confidently  rejecl,  on  this  fubjeft,  the  evidence 
of  antiquity,  as  contrary  to  probability  and  experi- 
ence ;  the  contemplative  vifionary  will  admJt  the 
fa6l,  and  deduce  fiom  it  many  gloomy  refleftions 
on  the  old  age  and  decay  of  the  world ;  but  the 
more  praftical  phiiofopher  will  attempt  to  difcover 
the  caufes  of  the  ancient  and  actual  ftate  of  Magna 
Grjecia,  in  the  hiftory  and  inftitutions  of  that  coun- 
try during,  the  rcfpeftive  periods  of  time  which 
are  the  objects  of  his  refearch. 

Tlie  eftabliihment  of  Eubaean  Cumse,  the  mo-  Hiitoryof 
ther  of  Parrhenopc,  or  Naples,  and  the  foundation  ^'^^^p''^- 

r   ^  r       ■'  iiization  or 

of  a  few  Other  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  that  c^un- 

remountSj    '^* 
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remounts,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  heroic 
ages ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Greek 
colonies  in  thofe  parts  were  planted  during  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Chriflian  sera  '%  and 
chiefly,  i.  by  the  Euboeans,  whofe  principal  city, 
Chalcis,  ufually  furnifhing  the  condudor  of  the 
colony,  gave  the  epithet  of  Chalcidian  to  the  new 
fettlements  ;  2.  by  the  Ach^eans  of  Peloponnefus, 
who  were  of  the  Eolian  tongue  and  lineage  -,  and, 
3.  by  the  Dorian  ftates  of  that  peninfula,  efpecially 
Corinth ;  to  which  city  may  be  applied  the  obfer- 
vation  of  ancient  republicans  concerning  the  fathers 
of  Cato  and  Brutus,  that  as  children  often  derived 
juflre  from  the  merit  of  their  parents,  fo  Corinth 
acquired  renown  from  the  Iplendour  and  profperity 
The  Do-     qC  jj-g  children.     Befides  their  powerful  colonies  in 

rian  colo-  _      . 

nies  moil     Corcyra,  Leucas,  Anaclorium,  Ambracia,   whofe 
in°Skily.     tranfaftions    form    fuch    an     important    part    of 
oiymp.      t-i-^e  hiftoiy   of  ancient    Greece,    the    Corinthians 
A.C.  729.  founded  Syracufe,  which   foon  became,  and  long 
continued,    the  capital  of  Sicily.      Seventy  years 
after  their  eftablifhment  there,  the  inhabitants  of 
Syracufe  built  Acras,   and  afterwards,  at  an  equal 
diilance  of  time,  Camerina.      Many  other  cities 
of  lefs  note  owed  their  birth  to  the  fame  metro- 
polis ;  fo  that  in  the  fixth  century  before  Chrift, 
the  Syracufans  had  extended  their  fettlements  over 
all  the   fouthern  coaft  of  the   ifland  ""K     We  had 

2i  Between  the  loth  and  30th  Olympiads,  and  the  years  737  and 
777  B.C. 

*3  Scymnus,  v.  293.     Thucyd.  1,  vi.  &  Herodot.  1.  vii. 

already 
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already  an  opportunity  to  mention  on  what  occa-  ^  ^^-^  ^• 

fion  the  Lacedaemonians  founded  the  city  of  Ta-  (^ — ^ » 

rentum   in    Italy;    thirty -nine  years    afterwards,  oiymp. 
Rhegium  was  built  by  the  Meflenians  and  Chalci-  A.c.707, 
dians,  the  former  of  whom    (as  we  have  related 
above)    had  already  fetded  at  Mefiene,    on  the 
oppofite  fliore  of  Sicily.     The  citizens  of  Taren- 
tum  founded  Heraclea,  fituated  on  the  Tarentine 
gulph,  and  perhaps  gave  an  acceffion  of  inhabitants 
to  Locri,  which,  though  originally  planted  by  the 
Eolians,  feems  early  to  have  ufed  the  Doric  dialed. 
The  Rhodians,  who  were  alfo  of  the  Doric  race, 
built  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  forty-five  years 
after  the    foundation    of  Syracufe'"*;     and    Gela  oiymp. 
planted    the    flouriiliing    colony    of  Agrigentum,  a.  0.5*82. 
which  foon  lurpafTed  the  fplendour  of  its  metro- 
polis, and  became  the  fecond  city  in  the  illand. 

By  means  of  thefe  powerful  eilabhfhments,  the  The  Foil- 
Dorians  acquired,  and  alv/ays  maintained,  an  af-  iJi„ 
cendant  in  Sicily ;  but  the  Ach^an  colonies,  who 
were  of  the  Eolian  blood  and  language  *%  com- 
manded the  Italian  fhore.  Crotona,  the  moil 
confiderable  city  of  the  Achnsans,  and  of  all  Italy 
in  ancient  times,  was  built  fcven  hundred  and  ten 
years  before  Chrifl  '"^,  Sybaris,  its  rival,  was 
founded  about  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame 
nation.     The  former  fent  colonies  to  Tirina,  Cau- 

24  Tlnicyd.  1.  vi. 

?5  Stiabo,  1.  viii.  p.  51;^.  aflures  lis  cf  the  latter  circiimftance, 
which  is  ot  inore  impovtance  than  the  uncertain  genealogy  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  tribes. 

^•5  Dionyf,  Halicarn.  1.  Ji. 

Ionia, 
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Ionia,  and  Pandofia  ;  the  latter  built  Laus,  Meta- 
pontunn,  and  Fofidonia,  or  Pseftum  '^\  whofe  ad- 
mired ruins  attcft  the  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy. 
ThelonU  In  this  dedu6bion,  had  we  followed  the  order  of 
^"  "^^^n,  ■  time,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned,  fii-fl  of  all,  the 
bothcoua-  Ionian  colonies,  who  came  from  the  ifle  of  Eu- 
boea.  The  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  built  Naxus 
in  Sicily,  a  year  before  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
cufe  '^'^  J  but  neither  that,  nor  their  fettlements  at 
Catana,  Egefta,  Leontium,  ever  attained  confi- 
derable  populoufnefs  or  fplendour.  And  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that,  for  rea- 
fons  which  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  work, 
the  lonians,  who  fettled  chiefly  near  the  eaftern 
lliore  of  Sicily,  never  rivalled  the  power  and  fame 
of  their  Dorian  and  Eolian  neighbours,  but  fell 
fhort  of  thofe  nations  in  Magna  Grsecia,  as  much 
as  they  furpalTed  them  in  the  fnores  and  iflands 
of  Afia. 
General  Inftead  of  fatiguing  the  m.emory  of  our  readers 

caufes  of    ^jj.|^  ^j^^  nam.cs  of  lefs  confiderable  ftates  or  cities, 

the  wealth  ...  . 

and  popu-  which  had  little  influence  on  the  general  affairs  of 

loulners  of     1  1      ,  20      •     •         r 

all  thefe      the  wnole  country    ,  it  is  or   more  importance  to 

colonies. 

27  Scymnus,  v.  245.  ^s  Thucyd,  1.  vi. 

*9  The  Magna  Giaecia,  which  I  always  ufe  in  the  fenfe  of  Strabo, 
cited  above,  to  denote  the  Greek,  fettlements  in  Sicily  as  well  as  Italy, 
being  the  moil  acceiTible  part  of  the  Grecian  dominions,  has  been 
more  fully  delbribed  by  the  moderns  than  any  other.  The  immenfe 
colleftlon  of  tlie  Thefaurus  Sicuhis,  and  particularly  vols.  i.  iv.  vii. 
viii.  and  xiii.  afford  ufcful  materials,  as  well  as  Ciuverii  Sicil.  An- 
tiqua,  and  Fazellusde  Rebus  Sicuiis,  and  the  excellent  work  of  Gio. 
Bait.  Carufo,  Memorie  iftoriche  di  quanto  e  accaduto  in  Siciiia  dal 
tempo  dc  fuoi  pri.ni  habitanti  fino  ai  Norraanni. 

9  examine 
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examine  the  circumftances  to  which  the  inhabitants  CHAP. 

XI. 

of  Magna  GrfEcia  owed  their  Piourifl-^ing  fituation  at  v ^ # 

the  period  of  time  of  which  we  write,  when  (it  may  p'y^P- 
be  boldly  aKlrmed)  thcfe  colonies  equalled,  and  A.c.  500. 
exceeded,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  mother- 
country.  We  fliall  not  infill  on  the  well  known 
phyfical  and  moral  caiifes  which  iifiially  contribute 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  newly-eftabliflied  colonies. 
It  is  evident,  that  amidft  the  equality  of  fortune, 
and  fimplicity  of  manners,  which  commonly  pre- 
vail in  fuch  communities,  men  who  have  a  wide 
country  before  them  mull  naturally  multiply  far 
beyond  the  proportion  of  nations  corrupted  and 
Vv^eakened  by  the  vices  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
above  all,  of  vanity,  which  perhaps  is  the  greateft 
enemy  to  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  It  is 
fufficient  barely  to  mention  the  natural  fertility  of 
Magna  Grscia,  and  particularly  of  Sicily,  which 
in  many  places  produced  an  hundred  fold  ^^.  The 
Greeks  who  failed  thither  from  Peloponnefus,  car- 
ried v/ith  them  the  knowledge  and  praflice  of  agii- 
culture,  which  had  early  attained  an  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  their  peninfuia  -,  and  the  exuberant 
foil  of  Sicily,  improved  by  cultivation,  foon  ex- 
hibited a  pi6tu  re  of  that  rich  abundance,  which,  in 
later  times,  made  that  beautiful  ifland  be  entitled 
the  granary  of  Rome  ^'. 

The  pecuhar  fituation  of  the  Achseans  and  Do-  P-^^'ticular 
rians,  from  whom,  chiefly,  the  colonies  in  Magna  th/a- 
Gr^cia  derived  their  origin,    had  a  confiderable  f*^*^" 

°  laws. 

JO  Strabo,  1.  vlii.  J«  Diodorus,  1.  xvl. 

influence 
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influence  in  accelerating  the  population  and  gran- 
deur of  thele  nev/  efcablilhnients.  The  Achseans, 
whofe  republic  became  fo  famous  in  later  times, 
and  that  in  confequence  of  circumftances  which  it 
is  neceffary  at  prefent  to  defcribe,  originally  inha- 
bited along,  but  narrow  ftrip  of  ground,  not  more 
fertile  than  extenfive,  along  the  Corinthian  gulph, 
whofe  rocky  jfhores  were  deftitute  of  good  har- 
bours ^*.  But  the  impartial  and  generous  fpirit  of 
the  Achasan  laws  early  compenfated  the  natural 
defedts  of  their  territory.  They  were  the  firft,  and 
long  the  only  republic  of  Greece,  who  admitted 
ftrangers  into  their  community  on  equal  terms  widi 
the  ancient  citizens  ^^.  In  their  truly  free  country, 
no  powerful  capital,  like  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  or 
Athens  in  Attica,  domineered  over  the  inferior 
towns  and  villages.  Twelve  cities,  which  had 
common  laws  and  inflitutions,  and  afterwards  com- 
mon weights  and  meallires  ^*,  fent  deputies  to 
Helice,  which  is  difdnguifhed  by  Homer  ^'  as  the 
moft  confiderable  town  of  Achaia.  That  place 
being  ckilroyed  by  an  earthquake  '^^  three  hundred 
and  feventy-three  years  before  Chrifr,  I£g2£.  be- 
came the  feat  of  the  general  congrefs,  which  regu- 
lated public   affairs,  and  appointed  annual  magi- 

3i  Plutarch,  in  x'^.rato,  p.  1031.  35  Polybius,  1.  il.  p,  178. 

»•!•  Polybius,  ibid,  mentions  this  circiimftance,  to  fliew  liow  de- 
firous  they  were  to  have  every  thing  connmon  and  equal  anoong 
them. 

3S  II.  ii,  in  the  catalogue. 

J*  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p,  589.  fays,  the  earthquake  happened  two 
years  before  the  battle  of  Leui5tia,  which  was  fought  371  years  be- 
fore Chrill. 

Urates 
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ftrates  and  generals  to   execute   their  refolutions,  chap. 

.  XI. 

who  were  accountable  to  the  congrefs,  or  council,  ,_  '.,_f 
as  the  menribers  of  the  council  themfelves  were  to 
the  cities  by  which  they  had  been  named  and  con- 
flituted  ".  T  his  excellent  lyftem  of  government, 
which  checked  the  ambition,  while  it  maintained 
the  independence  ofAchaia^^  defended  that  for- 
tunate country  againft  the  convulfions  which  fnook 
and  overwhelmed  the  mofb  powerful  republics  of 
Greece.  It  was  then  'that  the  Achasans,  who  A.c. zSi, 
during  many  ages  had  enjoyed  their  equitable  laws 
in  filence,  emerged  from  obfcurity  -,  and  comm.u- 
nicating  their  government  on  equal  terms  to  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnefus,  preferved  the 
feeble  fpark  of  liberty,  every  where  extinguiihed 
around  them,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years, 
till  they  finally  yielded  to  the  power  and  policy  of 
Rome  ^^  This  fhort  period  of  v/ar  and  tum.ult 
has  been  minutely  defcribed  in  hiftory,  while  the 
many  happy  centuries  that  preceded  it  are  but  oc- 
cafionally  glanced  at  by  ancient  v/riters  :  and  were 
it  not  for  the  defeats  and  calamities  which  the 
Achaeans  fuffered  in  later  times,  we  fhould,  per- 
haps, be  ignorant  that  their  anceftors  anciently 
pofTefled  an  equitable  and  generous  policy,  which 
being  tranfported  with  them  into  Magna  Gra^cia, 
could  not  fail  to  promote  the  happinefs  and  pro- 
fperity  of  that  delightful  country  *°. 

The 

37.Polybiiis,  1.  ii.    p,  178. 

38  Schook.  Achaia,  apud  Gronov.  T!ief.  t.  v. 

39  Polyb.  Excerp.  Legat.  &  Titus  Livius,  1.  xxxviii.  Sc  xxxix. 
4-5  Xenophon,  in  his  Greek  hiftory,  fpeaks  of  the  excellence  of 

the  Achsean  laws,  in  treating  a  paffage  of  hiftory  which  will  be  re- 
lated 
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The  condition  of  the  Dorians,  at  the  time  when 
they  planted  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  not 
The  tote  Icfs  woi'tliy  of  remark.  The  Dorian  ilates  of  Pe- 
rip.nsatthe  loponnefus  wcre  then  iiniverfally  fiibjed  to  the 
time  of       orentle    government    of    limited     but    hereditary 

their  emi-     ^  ,  ^  . 

gration  to  princes,  or  to  m.agiftrates  chofen  from  the  de- 
Gil^cia.  fcendants  of  their  ancient  royal  families  *',  and 
who,  thus  adorned  by  birth,  were  fometimes  ftill 
more  ennobled  by  wifdom  and  virtue  *^.  It  is  the 
nature  of  colonies  to  preferve  with  afFe6lionate 
refpeft  t'le  inftitutions  of  the  mother  -  country, 
which  often  improve  by  tranfplantation,  and  thrive 
and  flourifh  in  foreign  lands,  when  they  have 
withered  and  perifhed  in  the  foil  which  originally 
produced  and  propagated  them.  Time  and  acci- 
dent, and  the  various  caufes  which  liave  been  ex- 
plained in  the  courfe  of  this  hillory,  tended  to 
chan.ore  the  ancient  conftitution,  and  to  diminifh 
the  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  ftates  on  both  fides  the 
Ctnuin-     Corinthian   Iflhmus.     While   fierce  and  frequent 

ftances  ra-  ,        ^  ,     .  .  ^    n        r      ■ 

voiiiaalcto  v/ars  exnauiled  their  population,  the  exclufive  fpirit 
StdrA'Tn  of  republican  jealoufy,  which  fternly  refufed  ftran- 
that  coun-  gers  any  participation  in  their  government,  or  any 

tiy. 

lated  in  the  fequel.     Polybius  was  evidently  engaged  to  enter  deeper 
into  this  fubjeiSl:,  by  the  reafon  afTigncd  in  the  text. 

4'  Thefe  were  properly  the  only  nobility  in  Greece;  they  were 
called  ivrrarei^'M,  and  long  held  fway  in  all  the  Grecian  ftates.  S. 
Pctitus  has  collected  the  moll  important  pafl'ages  concerning  them  in 
his  commentary   on   the  ancient  Athenian  law,  "  T»,-  iLvnureiocci; 

xccila-iuiv  x.xi  l;^:aii  i^-ziyriTxi.''^      «  That  the  Eupatridae,  or  nobility, 
adminifter  the  rites  of  religion,  fill  the  offices  ct  mngiftracy,  interpret 
the  laws,  and  explain  all  lacred  and  divine  matters." 
4*  Thucyd.  1.  i. 

proteftion 
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prote6i:ion  from  their  laws,  naturally  reprefled  their  ^  ^-^  P* 
vigour  and  ftunted  their  growth.  The  colonies  »_  -^  _t 
in  Magna  Grsecia,  enjoying  a  wide  territory  before 
them,  had  not  the  fame  interference  of  interefb, 
and  found  fufficient  employment  in  fubduing  the 
original  inhabitants  of  that  country,  without  com- 
mencing hoftilities  againft  each  other.  Nor  were 
they  more  ambitious  to  fubdue  the  barbarous  na- 
tives, than  folicitous  to  incorporate  them  into  their 
own  communities.  The  kings,  or  nobility,  of 
Magna  Graecia,  fecure  of  their  own  pre-eminence, 
felt  '^^  nothing  of  the  republican  jealoufies  which 
prevailed  in  the  mother-country.  They  received 
with  pleafure  new  citizens,  or  rather  fubjedls,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  might  come.  The  Barba- 
rians adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
nation  to  whom  they  were  affociated  j  their  chil- 
dren received  a  Grecian  education  -,  and  the  dates 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  thus  increafing  by  degrees, 
could  foon  boaft,  the  former  of  Crotona,  Taren- 
tum,  Sybaris,  Rhegium  ;  the  latter  of  Syracufe, 
Agrigentum,  MeiTene,  Himera,  and  feveral  otlier 
cities,  which  rivalled  or  furpafied  the  wealth  of 
Athens  or  Corinth,  and  the  populoufnefs  of  Thebes, 
Argos,  or  Sparta. 

The  wars,  conquefts,  or  opprefTions,  but  above  The  cp- 
all,  the  civil  dilTenfions,  which  in  the  fixth  century  jJie  aiL!c 
before  Chrift  difturbed  and  deformed  the  coaft  of  p''^'^\* 

bra ugh t 

4J  The  fame  policy  was  pniflifed  by  Macedon  ;  and,  as  we  fliall 
have  occafion  to  relate,  was  the  primary  caule  of  the  Macedoniaa 
greatnefs. 

Vol.  II.  C  Ionia, 


iS 
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C  II  A  P. 

XL 

rew  inha- 
bitants to 
Italy  and 
Sicily  j 


vvho  im- 
proved 
arts,  and 
corrupted 
manners  j 


which  are 
reformed 
by  Pytha- 
goras. 


Ionia,  and  the  other  Grecian  colonies  in  the  iflands 
and  continent  of  Afia,  brought  frequent  acceffions 
of  inhabitants  to  the  fhores  of  Magna  Gr^cia.  In 
that  age  the  Afiatic  Greeks  had  attained  greater 
proficiency,  both  in  the  ufeflil  and  in  the  agreeable 
arts,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Grecian  name ; 
but  they  had  alfo  funk  deeper  in  voluptuoufnefs  and 
luxury.  Their  poetry,  which  ftill  remains,  ahke 
attefts  the  refinement  of  their  tafte,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  morals.  The  effeminate  vices, 
for  which  the  lonians  were  thenceforth  in  all  ages 
infamous  '^%  feem  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  that 
century ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  along  with  their 
poetry,  mufic,  and  painting,  they  communicated 
alfo  their  difiblute  and  artificial  appetites  to  the 
Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

But  whether  this  be  admitted,  or  whether  we 
fuppofe  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
events,  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Gra;cia  having 
attained  opulence  by  induftry,  difTipated  it  in  idle- 
nefs  and  licentioufnefs,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
writers  on  this  part  of  hiftory,  that  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy,  and  particularly  Sybaris  and  Crotona,  had 
deo-enerated  from  their  ancient  maxims,  and  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  mofl  dangerous  errors  and  vices, 
when  Pythagoras  came  to  their  relief,  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Chriilian  sera. 

The  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  forms  an  im- 
portant objed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  : 

44  Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicot 

Matura  virgo,  6c  fingitur  artibus, 
Jam  nunc,  &  inceflos  amores 


De  tencio  meditatur  unsrue. 


Horace. 


and 
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and  if  we  admit  the  concurring  teftimony  of  ancient  ^  ^^  ^• 

authors  *^  tlie  philofophy,  or  rather  the  legiflation,  y — -^^ 1 

of  this  extraordinary  man,  reformed  and  improved 
the  manners  and  policy  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree,  not  only  to  the 
quiet  and  happinefs,  but  to  the  induflry,  power, 
and  fplendour,  of  that  celebrated  country.  Left 
this  influence  fliould  appear  too  great,  and  even 
incredible,  in  a  ftranger,  who  is  known  to  have 
ftudioufly  declined  all  public  offices  and  authority, 
the  occafion  requires  that  we  fhould  explain  the 
means  by  which  fuch  extraordinary  effe£ls  were 
produced. 

Pythagoras  was  born  at  Samos  "^^  when  Samos  Hiftoryof 
was  the  richeft  and  moft  flourifhing  of  all  the  Gre-  ibphe^r.'  *" 
cian  ifles.     His  father,  Mnefarchus,  beins;  a  per-  oiymp- 

.  xlv.  I. 

fon  of  diftinftion  in  his  country '^^  the  promifing  a.C.  600. 

yoiith  was  carefully  inftrufted  in  the  learning  known 

or  valued  in  that  early  age.      Mufic,  poetry,  and  His  educa- 

the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  formed  the  principal  part  "°"* 

of  his  education ;    but  the  young  philofopher,  if 

we  may  anticipate  that  namCj  was  not  indifferent** 

45  Particularly  Ariftoxenus,  the  learned  difciple  of  Ariftotle  (apud 
Stobx'jm,  Serm.  xli.)  ;  various  ancient  authors  cited  by  Jambliciis 
and  Porphyr^%  as  well  as  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  1.  viii.  ;  to  which 
add  Juftin,  1.  xx.  and  Cicero,  Tufc.  Quaeft.  de  Amicitia,  &deOra- 
tore.  "  Pythagoras  exornavit  earn  Grseciam  quse  Magna  di£la  eft, 
&  privatim  Sc  publice,  prseftantiffimis  &  inftitutis  &  artibus."  Ci- 
cero de  Amicitia, 

46  Ifocrates  in  Bufiri.  Titus  Livius,  1.  i.  c.  xviii.  Lucian.  Lexi- 
phanes.  To  thefe  authorities  we  may  add,  that  Pythagoras  is  repre- 
sented on  feveral  Samian  coins.     Fabric.  Bibl.  Grxrca,  t.  i.  p.  4.55. 

47  Mnefarchus  was  fent  from  Samos  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, probably  on  fome  public  occafion.     Jamb,  in  Vit.  Pythag. 

4^  ApoUon.  apud  J^mblichum. 

C    2  to 
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c  HAP.  to  the  difcoveries  of  Thales,  the  firft  Grecian  wha 
,  /  '  .  nearly  calculated  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  -,  and  he  early 
fet  himfelf  to  rival  the  Milefian  fage  in  his  favour- 
ite ftudies.  It  is  recorded,  that  he  learned  elo- 
quence from  Pherecydes  of  Syros  '*^  who  refided  a 
confiderable  time  in  the  ifle  of  Samos,  and  who  is 
famous  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  Greece,  as  the  firft 
author  in  profe  '°.  Pittacus  of  Left)os,  Bias  of 
Priene,  and  the  other  fophifts,  or  wife  men  (as 
they  were  emphatically  ftyled  by  their  contempo- 
raries) who  then  flouriflied  in  Afiatic  Greece,  and 
whofe  abilities  and  virtue  had  railed  them,  in 
troubled  times,  to  the  head  of  the  feveral  com- 
munities of  which  they  were  refpc6liveiy  members, 
excited  the  kindred  ambition  of  Pythagaras,  v;ho 
appears  to  have  been  early  animated  with  the  defire 
of  acquiring  jufl  renown,  by  promoting  public 
Travels,  happinefs.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  vifited  the 
continent  of  Greece,  and  gained  the  prize  of 
wreftling  at  the  Olympic  games  ^',  where  his  vi- 
gour, addrefs,  and  beauty,  were  beheld  with  ad- 
miration by  the  mxultitude ;  while  the  opening 
virtues  of  his  mind  were  ftill  more  admired  by  men 
of  fenfe  and  difcernment.  In  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  an  age  when  the  feeble  rays  of  know- 
ledge v.ere  fcattered  over  a  wide  furface,  and  much 
pains  were  requifite  to  colleft  them,  he  withdrew 
him.felf  from  the  applaufes  of  his  countrymen,  and 
for  a  longer  time  than  was  ufual  with  the  Greciar^ 


'D^ 


*9  Diogenes  apud  Porph, 

J"  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  vii.  c.  IvI.  S'  Jambl.  Porph.  &c. 

2  travelkrs 
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travellers.      This  circumftance  gave   occafion   to  c  H  A  p. 

XI. 

many  fables   concerning  the  extent  and  variety  of  ■        '  j 

his  voyages  ^".     But  it  is   certain  that  he  refided 

5^  The  travels  of  the  Greek  philofopher  were  fpoken  of  In  vague 
terms,  and  magnified  even  by  great  writers.     U/tinais  terras  hiftrafle 
Pythagoram,  Democritum,  Platonem  accepimus.    Cicero  de  Finibus, 
J.  iv.  c.  xix.     We  may  well  believe  then,  that  fiich  men  as  Hermin- 
pus  (apud  Jofeph.  advcrf.  Apionem),  Apollonius,  Jamblichus,  iScc, 
would  carry  their  exaggerations  to  the  higheft  degree  of  incredibility 
on  this  fertile  fubjefl.     The  chief  fource  of  thefe  fables,  and  of  the 
fuppofed  learning  of  the  Magi,    Chaldseans,  Indians,  Sec.  may  be 
found  in  the  credulous  or  lying  writers  who  accompanied  Alexarrder 
in  his  caftern  expedition.     At  their  return  to  Greece,  they  magnified 
the  learning,  as  well  as  the  power  and  wealth,  of  the  iTations  con- 
quered by  their  patron  ;   they  were  foHcitous  to  perfuade  their  coun- 
tiymen,  that  their  anceftors  had  learned  their  philolbphy  from  people 
vvhoi'c  names  they  had  never  before  heard  ;  and  their  own  vanity  was 
flattered  by  having  vifited,  and  familiarly  known  thofe  fancied  in- 
Ihuflors  of  mankind.    Clearchus,  Oneficretas,  and  Callifthenes,  were 
the  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  writers,  of  whom  Diogenes  Laertius,  or 
rather  a  far  fuperlor  man  whom  he  cites,  fays,  AuvQavaa-i  h  unrnc  rx. 
Ti-'v  Eyo.ri'juv  Kc<.rccf(luifjt.a.Tcc  Biif oasp&t?  Trgoacc—Tr.vnc'      "  They  are  mif- 
taken,  when  they  refer  the  Grecian  dlfcoverles  to  the  Birbarians." 
It  was  natural  for  the  Eaftern  nations,  when  they  had  adopted  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Greeks,  to  avail  themfelves  of  Grecian 
authorities,  to  prove  how  much  that  celebrated  nation  owed  to  people 
whom  they  proudly  denominated  Barbarians.     Hence  the  fables  of 
Berofus  the  Chald.ean,  of  Manetho  the  Egyptian,  of  Sanchoniothon 
tlie  Phoenician.     We  except  from  this  clafs  of  fabulifts  the  Jew,  Jo- 
fephus,  the  antiquity  of  whofe  nation  refts  on  evidence  which  it  would 
be  irreverent  to  name  In  fuch  company.     Had  Pythagoras  or  Thales 
been  acquainted  with  the  Jewifh  religion,  they  would  have  learned 
far  nobler  notions  of  the  Deity,  than  thofe  which  it  appears  they  en- 
tertained.     Anaxagori'.s,  furnanied  J  vyc,  the  preceptor  of  the  great 
Pericles,  was  the  firft  Grecian  philofopher  who  faw,  by  the  light  of 
reafon,    the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God,  fo  fublimely  de^ 
icribed  in  the  Pfalms  of  David.     Yet  It  never  was  faid,  that  Anaxa- 
goras  had  feen  the  Pfalms,    the  Books  of  Mofes,  or  any  part  of  the 
lacred  writings;  and  It  maybe  remarked,  thatjofephus  himfelf,  In 
his  firft  book  (cont.  Ap.),  however  zealous  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks 
derived  their  knowledge  from  the  Eaft,  can  cite  no  author  in  favour 
of  this  opinion,  who  lived  before  the  age  of  Alexander, 

C  3  feveral 
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c  H  A  P.  feveral  years  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt  ", 
V.-V-— '  which  had  been  long  familiarly  known  to  the 
Grecian  mariners,  and  where  the  fon  of  Mnefar- 
chus  might  probably  enjoy  the  protedion  of  many 
hereditary  friends.  In  that  country  he  probably 
made  fome  additions  to  his  knowledge  in  arith- 
metic and  geometry  -,  he  certainly  learned  many 
traditions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the  human 
foul :    but  what  particularly  deferved  his  attention 

55  There  is  a  famous  pafTage  in  Ifocrates's  panegyric  of  Bufiils, 
which  might  feem  to  contradict  what  is  fald  in  the  preceding  note,  if 
we  did  not  refleiS,  that  the  rules  of  panegyric  require  not  always  a 
ih'iSi  adherence  to  hirtorical  truth.  In  Ipeaking  of  the  ancient  wif- 
dom  and  piety  of  the  Egyptians,  and  particularly  of  the  facerdotal 
order,  he  fays,  that  he  himfelf  is  not  the  firft  who  perceived  and  ac- 
knowledged their  merit ;  that  many  philofophers  bad  done  this  before 
him,  and  particularly  Pythagoras  the  Samian.       O?  a<pix.oi^.i\ioi;   eij 

a;  TK?  EA7.»)Vi4?  mof/.io-i,   zat  to.  Vift  Toi<;  ^vcnci;  n  x-oci  ra;  ay^rna.:;  t«? 

Oix  ravroc.  TtXnov  yiysoiro  Trx^ot,  ris  Gewv,  dXKcc  iiaoa.  yi  toi;  avQ^a/Troij 
£X  Ta  Taiv  '^ci.\;<iit,  stii  £V6'3«i/z.r,criiv.  oTrsp  avru  km  cv/iQy,.  TcicaTov  yaa 
iva-j^ia  Tuq  ctA?,B-  ct,-7ru.]i~u!;  VTrtpi'cxXr.f  u-rs  ^^'  Ta;  vsi^Tc^a;  ccTrcaru^ 
£7ri9t|M.eiii  aura  iA,aSr,Ta.^  nvxi,  zou  m^ 'JTFiaQ'j'n^ii!;  >io;ov  Isuv  m^ 'rrcnaji^ 
TS?  avTojv  iyiivw  avyyiynoi/^i^y:  v]  rciiii  nx£ji,»  £7rtfAEXy,'/.E>ar.  "  Who 
coming  to  Egypt,  and  being  inftru6\ed  by  the  priefts  of  that  country, 
tiift  introduced  other  kinds  of  learning  into  Greece,  and  particularly 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  religious  rites  and  ceremoniijs,"  (I 
have  generaiifed  the  exprelTion  (ivcna;  xzi  a.y.Twa.c,  ev  701?  »ipK,) 
"  of  which  he  was  a  careful  obferver,  thinking  that  although  he 
weie  entitled  to  no  peculiar  favour  on  that  account  from  the  gods,  he 
would  thert;l)y,  at  leait,  procure  eftcem  among  men,  which  alfo  hap- 
pened to  him  ;  for  he  fo  far  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all  other  phiiolb- 
phers,  that  all  the  young  defired  to  become  his  difciple.i,  and  the  old 
were  better  pleafed  to  fee  their  fons  in  the  company  of  Pythagoras, 
than  engaged  in  the  moft  lucrative  or  honourable  purfuits."  It  what 
is  laid  in  my  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  liberates  be  confi- 
dered  with  attention,  this  paifage  will  only  fcrve  to  confirm  the  ob- 
fervalions  in  the  text. 

wasj 
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was,  the  fecret  fymbolic  writing  of  the  priefls,  and  chap, 
the  lingular  inftitutions  and  policy  of  the  facerdotal  v_— v--,^ 
order,  by  which  that  body  of  men  had  long  been 
enabled  to  govern  prince  and  people  ^*.  At  his  oiymp. 
return  from  Egypt  and  the  Eafl,  Pythagoras  found  ^'"^  ^o. 
his  native  country  governed,  or  rather  infalted,  by 
the  artful  and  long  fortunate  Polycrates  j  a  tyrant 
vvhofe  power  feemed  fo  firmly  eftabiilhed,  that  there 
remained  no  hopes  to  fubvert  it,  and  under  whofe 
jealous  eye  the  fon  of  Mnefarchus  could  neither 
difplay  his  talents,  nor  enjoy  perfonal  fecurity  :  he 
therefore  returned  to  Eurqpeau  Greece,  and  again 
affifled  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  where  being  faluted 
by  the  then  honoured  name  pf  Sophift,  he  modeflly 
declined  that  diftinCtion  for  the  humbler  title,  of 
Philofopher ;  and  when  aficed  what  lie  precifely 
meant  by  this  ne\y  appellation,  he  is  faid  to  have 
replied,  "  That,  in  the  fame  m.anner  as  at  the 
Olympic  affembly,  Ibme  men  came  to  contend  for 
crowns  and  honours,  others  to  fell  their  merchandife, 
and  a  third  clafs  merely  to  fee  and  exaiPiine  every 
thing  which  pafled  in  that  celebrated  convention  j 
fo,  on  the  greater  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many 
ftruggled  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  many  for 
the  advantages  of  fortune  ;  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
neither  covetous  of  money,  nor  am.bitious  of  fame, 
were  contented  with  beholding  the  wonders  of  Co 
magnificent  a  fpedacle  "."      This  definitiori  has 

been 

5+  Herodotus  and  Diodoriis  Siculus,  pafhni  j  and  Stiabp,  1.  x, 
p.  482. 

S5  Cicero  (Tufc.  Q^iacft.  v.  3.)  has  tranflated   a   pafTsge  to  tliis 

purpote    from  Heraclides  Ponticus,     the   rclic»ky  of   T*Aio  3     and 

C  4.  the 
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c  u  A  P,  'peen  often  cited,  becaufe  it  well  ao;rces  with  the 

^_  ._  '  _,  contemplative  notions  generally  entertained  of  the 

Pythagorean  fchool  j   but  it  will  appear  in  the  fe- 

quel,  that  the  philolbphy  of  Pythagoras  was  of  a, 

more  practical  kind. 

From  Olympia  and  the  republic  of  Elis,  he  tra- 
velled to  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Sparta '% 
and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  that  capital,  dili- 
gently ftudying  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  and  oblerving  the  manners  and  genius  of  the 
befl  governed,  moft  virtuous,  and  moll  profperous 
of  all  the  Grecian  dates.  PI  ere  he  beheld  a  con- 
ftitution  of  government  (the  wifdom  of  which  had 
been  long  approved  by  experience)  founded  on  a 
iyilem.  of  education  ;  and  combining,  in  his  clear 
capacious  mind,  the  Spartan  laws  and  difcipline 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Egyptian  craft  and  policy,  he 
framed  that  fublime  plan  of  legifiation,  which  was 
to  be  far  more  extenfive  than  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  J  and  v/hich,  at  firft  fixing  its  root  in  a  fmall 
feft  at  Crotona,  was  deftined,  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  to  difrufe  its  fiourilhing  branches  over  Italy 
and  Sicily. 
Caufes  of  pythagoras  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Italian  Greece 
?hv-  ^n  °'  i^  ^^^s  fortieth  year,  in  the  full  vigour  of  mind  and 
Italy.  body".  His  fame,  doubtlefs,  preceded  him i  fince, 
whoever  had  honourably  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in 
the  general  convention   at  Olympia,  was  fpeedily 

the  original  palTiige    of  Heraclitus    is    iliil   prelerved    in    Jambii- 
chus. 

56  Porphyr.  Jamb!.  &  Juftin.  1.  xx, 

57  Aiiitoxen.  apiid  Jambl. 

known 
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known  and  celebrated  in  the  remoteft  provinces  of  C  ha  p. 
Greece.     His  perfonal   acquaintances  among  the  i.,,.--.,,,-,^ 
Itahan  Greeks,  whofe  eiteem,  or  rather  refpeil,  he 
had  acquired  in  that  auguft  afiembly,  would  natu- 
rally be  loud  in  his  praifes ;  and  the  manners  of 
the  age,  in  which  men  lived  together  in  crowds, 
and  enjoyed  their  paftimes,  ortranfatted  their  feri- 
ous  bufinefs  with  undifguifed  freedom.,  in  temples 
and  gymnafia,  contributed  to  the  rapid  increafe  of 
his  friends  and  admirers.     Upon  his  arrival  at  Cro-  His  rupen- 
tona,  he  ap{)eared  in  the  public  places,  difplaying  °^  "  ''"^^' 
his   dexterity  in  thofe    exercifes  and    accom.plifli- 
ments,  which  were  the  failiionable  objecSts  of  pur- 
fuit,  and  the  principal  fources  of  honour.     His  fl<:ill 
in  mufic  and  medicine,   fciences  which  were  far 
better  underftood  in  his  native   country  than  in 
Magna  Grscia,  procured  him  particular  regard ; 
Iior  can  we  hefitate  to  believe,  that  his  mathema- 
tical and  natural  knowledge  would  be  highly  ad- 
m.ired  by  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  who,  having  recently 
received  the  firft  tindlure  of  arts  and  fciences  from 
the  Afiatics,   cultivated    them   with   that    ardour 
which  novelty  infpires  j  and  who  feem  hitherto  to 
have  gained  in  point  of  knowledge  and  civility,  in 
proportion  as  they  had  loft  in  purity  of  life  and 
manners,  by  an   acquaintance  with  then-  Eaftera 
brethren. 

Neither  the  voluptuoufnefs  nor  the  refinement  His  man. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grsecia,  were  incom-  "^'  °^  ^'^^'• 
patible  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  moft  puerile 
luperftition;    and  Pythagoras,  who  had  km  and 
examined  the  rites  and  ceremonies  employed  by 

remote 
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^HAP.  remote  nations,   celebrated   for  their  antiquity  and 
^_    ^    _■  their  wifdom,  to  avert  the  difpleafure,  or  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  their  invifible  protestors,  called 
forth  the  whole  force  of  this  powerful,  yet  danger- 
ous inftrunient  of  policy,  to  excite  refpeft  for  hisper- 
fon,  and  reverence  for  his  inftru6tions.   He  carefully 
frequented,  at  an  early  hour,  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
his  regular  purifications   and  facrifices  announced 
fuperior  fandtity  of  character  ^  his  food  was  of  the 
pureft  kind,  that  no  corporeal  ftain  might  interrupt 
his  fancied  communication  with  his  celeftial  friends  ; 
and  he  was  clothed  in  the  linen  of  Egypt,   which 
was  the  drefs  ^^  of  the  facerdotal  order  in  that  native 
land  of  fuperftition,  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian  ma- 
giftrates  and  nobles,  in  the  early  and  pious  times 
of  their  republic  ".     The  refpe6t  excited  by  fuch 
artifices   (if  we  m^y  degrade  by  that  name  the 
means  ufed  to  deceive  m.en  into  their  duty  and 
happinefs)  was  enhanced  by  the  high  renown,  the 
long  travels,  the  venerable  afpecl,  the  harmonious 
voice,   the  animated  and  afFedting  eloquence,  of 
The  happy  the  Samlan  philofopher.     His  hearers  fometimes 
revolution    amountcd  to  two  thoufand  of  the  principal  citizens 

■which  he  _■•■*, 

produced  of  Crotona  ;  and  the  magiftrates  of  that  republic 
ro  oni.  gj.g(C^g^^^  ^QQj^  g^fj-gj.  j^J5  arrival  among  them,  an  ele- 
gant and  fpacious  edifice,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  virtuous  leffons  of  this  admired  ftranger, 
who  pleafed  their  tafte,  and  gratified  their  fancy, 
while  he  condemned  their  manners,  and  reproached 
their  vices.     Equally  rapid   and  aftonilliing,  and 

5^  Diodoius.  59  Thucyd.  1.  i, 

not 
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not  more  aftonifhing  than  advantageous,  if  we  may  chap. 
credit  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  was  the  re-  * — ^ — * 
formation  produced  at  Crotona  in  perfons  of  every 
age,  and  of  either  fex,  by  this  fingular  man.  The 
women  laid  afide  their  ornaments,  and  refumed 
their  modefty ;  the  youth  preferred  their  duty  to 
their  pleafures;  the  old  improved  their  underlland- 
ing,  and  almoll  negleded  to  improve  their  for- 
tunes. 

Yet  this  revolution  of  manners  was  not  furely  lo  Hisfchooi, 
inftantaneous,  as  the  concurring  exaggerations  of 
wonder  and  credulity  were  naturally  inclined  to  re- 
prefent  it.  The  fame  writers,  who  would  thus  mag- 
nify the  fame  of  Pythagoras,  acknowledge,  that 
foon  after  coming  to  Crotona,  he  chofe  a  fele6t 
number  of  his  mofi:  afTiduous  difciples,  and  thofe 
chiefly  perfons  of  weight  in  the  republic,  whofe 
temper,  chara6ler,  and  views,  befr  fuited  his  own. 
Thefe  were  formed  into  an  aiTociation,  or  feparate 
order  of  men,  into  which  none  were  admitted  who 
poffefifed  not  qualitjies  and  endowments  worthy  of 
that  honour.  In  order  to  confirm  this  afibciation, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had 
been  inftituted,  Pythagoras  employed  the  cypher, 
or  fyr,ibQlic  writing,  and  other  fecrets,  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  wifdom,  or  rather  cunning,  of 
the  Egyptian  prieils:  his  fcholars  were  taught  cer- 
tain figns  or  words,  by  which  they  might  knovv^ 
each  other;  they  could  correfpond,  when  feparated 
by  place,  in  an  unknown  character ;  and  ftrangers  of 
all  countries,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were  promif- 
cuoufly  admitted  into  the  Ibcicty,  after  undergoing 

a  due 


views. 
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CHAP,  a  due  probation  as  to  their  difpofitions  and  under- 
._  -^-  _;  Handing.  In  a  few  years,  three  hundred  men,  ail 
Its  influ-    Pythatroreans,  held  the  fovereisntv  of  Crotona;  the 

ence  on  -^         "-^  ,  -  ^      ^ 

affairs  of  influence  of  the  new  feet  extended  with  rapidity 
otymp.  ^^^^  Locri,  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  cities  of 
lvii.3.  Italy  and  Sicily  J  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras  were 
diffufed  over  ancient  Greece,  and  the  ifles  of  the 
His  great  MgCATi  fca;  and  it  feemed  as  if  the  fage  of  Samos, 
whofe  nobler  ambition  declined  and  difdained  any 
particular  office  of  power  and  dignity,  had  con- 
ceived the  fublime  idea  of  forming  a  fchool,  or  ra- 
ther an  affociation  of  men,  who  might  govern  the 
world,  while  they  were  themfelves  governed  by 
wifdom  and  virtue. 
His  poll-  Pythagoras  was  deeply  perfuaded,  that  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  nations  depends  chiefly  on  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live  j  and  the  experience  of 
his  own  times,  and  of  his  own  ifland  in  particular, 
might  teach  him  the  dangerous  tendency  of  de- 
mocratic turbulence  on  the  one  hand,  and  jealous 
tyranny  on  the  other  ^°.     He  preferred,  therefore, 

to 

^°  A  ftriking  example  of  this  appeared  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  if  we 
credit  Jainblicus,  who  places  the  reign  of  Phalaris,  at  Agrigentum, 
in  the  age  of  Pythagoras.  The  doubtful,  or  rather  incredible,  hif- 
tory  of  this  tyrant,  may  be  comprifed  in  few  words.  His  reign,  of 
about  iixteen  years,  was  diftinguifhed  by  intolerable  atrocities.  He 
burned  his  enemies  in  a  brazen  bull ;  and,  as  \uA  or  cruelty  happened 
to  direft,  fometimes  abufed,  and  fometi'mes  eat,  boys.  Phalaris,  to- 
gether with  his  mother  and  friends,  (could  fuch  a  monfter  have 
friends?)  were  burned,  by  the  long-injured  Agrigentines,  in  his  owa 
bull.  This  is  the  abominable  tyrant,  whofe  fpurious  letters  furniflied 
an  opportunity  to  Dr.  Bentley  to  difplay  his  profound  eruditPon  (fee 
his  DifTert.  upon  Phalaris).  But  that  very  learned  man  feems  not 
to  fufpect,  that  the  hiftory  of  Phalaris  is  as  fpurious  as  his  epiltles. 
It  was  a  common  artifice  among  Greek  poets  and  orators  (fee,  in  vol.  i» 

p.  367. 
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to  all  governments,  a  moderate  ariftocracy ;  which  chap. 
feems,  without  exception,  to  have  been  the  well- 
founded  opinion  of  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity, 
fince,  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  fenate,  the  re- 
publics of  Greece,  of,  Rome,  and  of  Carthage, 
attained  their  higheft  profperity  and  fplendour. 
Yet  he  was  extremely  averfe  to  arbitrary  power, 

p.  367.  the  fpeech  of  Soficles  the  Corinthian),  to  exaggerate  the 
vices  of  bad  princes.  Of  this  we  fhall  find  many  examples  in  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  this  work.  This  practice  began  early  j  for  Pindar 
fays, 

To!'   dS  TXVSCi)  ^x}\)CStt}   XXVry.^CC   VxXlX    '/OOV 

PyTH.   i.    EttcW.  XU>.,   IE. 

Ariftotle  mentions,  To  7r-fi  OiiAajiii  >,fyciMvciv,  the  hearfey  about  Pha- 
iaris,  which  Afpafius  explains,  O  h  OaXa^i?  Aiyeroci  (paystv  tqv  lavxa 
71-a.i^a.  Phalaris  is  faid  to  have  eat  his  own  fon.  In  the  fame  chap, 
ter  (c.  V.  1.  vi.  Ethic.  Nicom.),  fpeaking  of  brutal  palTions,  Aiilto- 
tle  inftances  Phalaris  fometimes  devouring  boys,  fometimes  ulin.o' 
them  as  the  inftruments  of  an  abfurd  venereal  pleafure  :  •'  Upoq 
utp^c^icriuv  xTOTTcti  r,^orf,v,"  The  philofopher  does  not  fay,  that  he 
believes  thefe  monllrous  fiftions,  any  more  than  Cicero,  "  Ille  no- 
bilis  taurus,  quern  crudclilTimus  omnium  tyrannorum  Phalaris  babuiffe 
diiitur;'''  1.  iv.  in  Verrem,  c.  xxxiii.  Tim^eus,  theliiftorian  of  Sicily, 
who  was  more  likely  than  any  other  writer  to  be  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  tranfa6iions  in  his  own  ifland,  reprefents  the  ftory  of 
Phalaris's  bull  as  a  mere  fable.  Polyb.  Excerp.  vcr.  3.  p.  4.7.  Po- 
lybius,  indeed,  attempts  to  refate  Timasus,  but  I  think,  as  to  the 
main  point,  with  little  fuccefs.  Nor  is  it  furpriiing  that  this  judicious 
writer  fhould  be  carried  along  by  the  torrent.  The  republicans  of 
Greece  and  Rome  delighted  in  blackening  the  charaiflers  of  tyrants  j 
I  ^:i7i.3yiT£;  o£  Tr,v  uiA.crY,Tcc  Ti;v  t^ottuI)  «ai  T/,i'  ccaehcictv  tav  'n^ui^iu\i\ 
*'  exaggerating,  after  the  manner  of  tragedians,  the  fiercenefs  of  their 
manners,  and  the  impiety  of  their  aftions."  For  this  realbn,  the  ab- 
furd fi<5lions  concerning  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe,  Alexander  of  Pherse, 
5:c.  are  related  by  many  refpeflable  writers.  For  this  reafon  Hiero- 
nymus  was  defcribed  in  the  blackeft  colours,  vide  Excerp.  ex  Polyb. 
1.  vii.  p.  10.  And  for  this  reafon  the  enormous  cruelties  of  Phalaris, 
which  no  nation,  and  far  lefs  the  Sicilians  in  that  age,  could  have 
tolerated,  receive  countenance  from  fome  of  the  higheft  authorities 
of  antiquity. 

what- 
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CHAP,  whatever  fhape  it  might  aflumej  and  the  main  aiiTl 
V— -y— ^  of  his  inflitution  was,  to  prevent  opprefTion  in  the 
magiilrates  and  Hcentioufnefs  in  the  people.  The 
dead  letter  of  the  law  could  never,  he  thought,  ef-' 
fed:  that  falutary  purpofe,  nntil  men  were  fo  trained 
by  education  and  difcipline,  as  to  regard  the  great 
duties  of  hfe  as  its  moft  agreeable  amufement,  and 
-  to  confider  the  efteem  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
their  own,  as  the  chief  fource  of  their  enjoyment. 
Magiftrates,  thus  formed,  would  command  a  v/illing 
obedience,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia 
muft  foon  attain  the  mofl  perfedt  ftate  of  which 
political  fociety  is  fufceptible. 
Morality.  To  explain  at  large  the  fyllem  of  Pythagoras, 
would  be  to  write  a  treatife  of  fublime,  yet  pra6ti- 
cal  morality,  fince  his  conclufions  are  ftriflly  founded 
on  the  nature  of  man.  Befides  the  propenfities 
common  to  us  with  inferior  natures,  and  befides 
the  felfilb  and  artificial  paffions  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition, he  found  in  the  human  bread  the  feeds  of 
nobler  faculties,  fitted  to  yield  an  incomparably 
more  durable,  more  perfeft,  and  more  certain  gra- 
tification. The  chief  happinefs  of  the  mind  mufl 
be  fought  in  itfeif,  in  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual 
and  moral  pleafure.  Our  thoughts  are  ever,  and 
intimately  prefent  with  us;  and  although  the  buftleof 
external  objefts,  and  the  tumult  of  pafTion,  may 
fometimes  divert  their  current,  they  can  never  dry 
up  their  fource.  The  refledlions  on  our  own  con- 
du6t  will  be  continually  occurring  to  our  fancy, 
whatever  pains  we  may  take  tojsxclude  tliem  -,  nor 
can  voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  ambitious  aftivity, ' 

ever 
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ever  h  totally  occupy  the  mind  of  a  Perfian  fatrap,  CHAP, 
or  a  Grecian  demagogue,  but  that  their  principal 
happinefs  or  mifery,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  life, 
mufb  chiefly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  their  re- 
flexions on  the  pad,  and  upon  their  hopes  and  fears 
about  futurity.  I'o  ftrengthcn  this  great  ground- 
work of  miorality,  Pythagoras  employed  the  whole 
force  of  education  and  habit.  Rules  v/ere  laid 
down,  to  which  the  members  of  his  refpedled  order 
bound  themfelves  to  conform,  and  from  which 
none  could  fwerve,  without  being  excluded  from  a 
fociety  of  which  they  proved  themfelves  unworthy. 
The  difi^erent  periods  of  life  had  each  its  appropri- 
ated employment.  TIte  youth  were  carefully  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  gymnafl:ic  exercifes,  in  literature  **, 
and  in  fcience,  and  cfpecially  in  the  lavv^s  and  con- 
ftitution  of  their  country.  Their  time  was  fo  di- 
verfified  by  fucceflive  ftudy,  exercife,  and  repofe, 
that  no  leifure  remained  for  the  premature  growth 
of  dangerous  pafTions  ;  and  it  was  an  important 
maxim  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  that  many  things 

**  So  I  have  tranflated  ^.v  yfx:xy.a.a-i  xcn  roic  a^X'-.t?  |[/iaG>;ju,a3-i, 
of  Aiiftoxenus  apud  Stobaevim,  Serm.  xli.  The  learned  reader  will 
perceive,  that  I  comprehend  under  the  name  of  youth,  the  two  dif- 
ferent periods  of  of  life,  or  vix*;£iat,  which  the  Greeks  denoted  by  the 
words  Traic  and  leavio-xo?,  boy,  and  young  mon.  I  have  done  this, 
becaufe  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Ariftoxenus  to  fay,  that  the  yoting 
men  were  not  ftill  to  be  employed  in  literature  and  fcience,  or  that 
the  boys  were  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  conftitution. 
The  rules  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  often 
explain  each  other.  See  vol.  i.  p.  i29,&feqq.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Jean  Jaques  Rouffcau  has  borrowed  what  is  rational 
and  praiSiIcal  in  his  fyltem  of  education,  from  thcfe  two  great 
fources. 

were 
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C  HA  P.  v/ere   beft  learned  late  "*,    eipecially  love ;    from 
w.,  ■.,^,,^   which,  if  pofTible,  the  youth  fhould  be  reftrained 
till  their  twentieth  year,  and  after  that  period  fhould 
rarely,  and  with  many  precautions,  indulge  a  paf- 
fion,  always  hurtful  to  the  weak,  and  which,  when 
injudicioufly  indulged,  enfeebled  the  moft  vigorous. 
He  required   in  thofe  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,    that    they   fhould  no  longer    live   for 
-  themfelves,  but  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  community 
of  which  they  were  m.embers.   They  were  to  employ 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  day  in  the  duties  of  public 
ipirit  and  patriotifm;  in  the  laborious  or  dangerous 
cilices  committed  to  their  charge  3  and  to  derive  their 
chief  reward  from  reading,  in  the  eyes  of  their  ad- 
miring countrym.en,   the  hiftory  of  their  generous 
exploits  ;  and  from  beholding  the  happy  effedts  of 
their  probity,  beneficence,  and  fortitude. 
Ilules  for        The  Pythagoreans  were  flridtly  enjoined,  as  their 
dlfa  ofVis  earlieU  and  latefl  work,  to  review  the  adions  of 
difciplesj    thepaft,  and,  if  time  permitted,  of  many  preceding, 
days.     In  the  morning  they  repaired  alone  to  the 
temples,  to  folitary  mountains   and  forelb ;    and 
after  there  converfing  with  themfelves,  joined  in 
the  converfaticu  of  their  friends,  with  whom  they 
alTembled,  in  fmall  companies,  to  an  early  and  fru- 
gal meal,  difculTed  different  fubjefts  of  philofophy 
or  politics,  regulated  their  condudl  for  the  enfiiing 
day,   and  by  the  mutual  flrength  and  encourage- 

^*  Arirtoxen.  apud  Stoboeum,  Serm.  Ixix.  This  is  the  ^^eat  prin- 
ciple ofKouU'eau  in  his  Emile.  The  paflas;e  of  Arilto^cnus  con- 
cerning ^ovc,  is  alinoll  literally  tranllated  in  that  ingenious  but  fan- 
citul  woik. 

ment 
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Iment  acquired  in  this  feleft  fociety,  prepared  for  ^  HA  P, 
the  tumultuons  buHle  of  the  world,  and  the  con-   ...    ^'  ^ 
i-.encions  of  zdnive  life.     The  evening  was  fuent  as 
the  morning,  with  this  difference,  that  they  then 
indulged   in  the  moderate  iifc  of  flefli  and  wine, 
from  wliich  they  rigidly  abftained  during  the  dzy ; 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  that  felf-examination, 
which  was  the  capital  precept  of  the  Pythagorean  ■ 
fchool. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  the  principles  of  diis  winch  co- 
aflbciation,  would  be  repeating  what  has  been  for-  thJ'irJhtu- 
merlv  obferved  concernino;  the  laws  ofLycuro;us.  tions  ot 
It  is  fufiicient  barely  to  mention,  that,  like  the  ie- 
giflator  of  Sparta,  Pythagoras  enjoined  tlie  higlieil 
relped  for  age ;  that,  like  Iiim,  he  raifed  the  weaker 
fex  from  that  fiate  of  inferiority  in  which  they  were 
ungeneroufly  kept  in  all  other  countries  of  Greece ; 
that  he  enured  his  difciples  to  temperance  and  fo- 
briety  by  the  fame  means  employed  by  Lycurgus; 
and  that  both  thefe  great  men  regarded  health  and  . 
vigour  of  body  as  the  firft  principle  of  mental 
foundnefs  and  energy;  that  the  probationary  filence 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  credulity  has  fo  much 
exaggerated,  was  nothing  more  than  that  prudent, 
recollefted  behaviour,  required  by  Lycurgus,  who 
prized  higher  the  caution  of  fiience  than  the  readi- 
nefs  "^  of  fpeech  ;  and  that  the  intim.acy  of  the 
Spartan  and  Pytliagorean  friendlhips,  and  almoft 
the  community  of  goods^  naturally  flowed  from  the 
general  fpirit  and  genius  of  their  refpeftlve  fyi- 
tems^'^;  fo  that  the  rules  of  the  Pythagorean  order 

''>  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  ^-i-  See  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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c  H  A  P.  vvere  little  more  than  a  tranfcript  of  the  Spartart 
^_^^-  _■  laws,   as  thefe  laws  themfelves  were  only  a  refine- 
ment on  the  generous  and  manly  inilitutions  of  the 
heroic  ages  *^ 
Origin  of        Jn  the  hiftory  of  a  man  who  entertained  fuch 
concerning  juft  notions  of  human  life,  as  did  the  founder  of  the. 
Pytliago-     Pythagorean  fchool,  we  may  at  once  reject,  as  fa- 
bulous, the  tales  related  by  the  vain,  lying  Greeks, 
who  lived  in  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  when 
their  nation  feems  to  have  loft  their  love  of  truth 
along  with  their  liberty,  as  well  as  the  ridiculous 
wonders  of  the  later  Platonifts,  thofe  contemplative 
vifionaries,   who,   during  the  firft  centuries  of  the 
Chriftian  sra,  degraded  ancient  philolbphers,  by 
defcribing  their  a6live  and  ufeful  Hves,  as  if  they 
had  refembled  their  own  fpeculative  tranquillity. 
Yet,  after  all,  fliould  the  leaft  extraordinary  account 
of  the  Pythagorean  order  ftill  feem  incredible,  it 
need  only  be  obferved,  that  modern  hiftory,  and 
even  our  own  obiervation,  may  have  made  us  ac- 
quainted vv^ith  orders  of  another  kind,  of  which  the 
rules  are  more  difficult  to  be  obferved  than  thofe 
of  the  Pythagoreans :  and  it  is  equally  unreafonable 
and  ungenerous,  to  fuppofe,  that  what  our  own  ex- 
perience teaches  us  may  be  done  by  the  illiberal 
fpirit  of  fuperftition,   could  not,  in  a  happier  age, 
be  elfefted  by  the  love  of  glory,   of  virtue,  and  of 
mankind. 
War  ()ej         TJie  Concurring  teftimony  of  hiftorians  aflures 
ronrami""  '^^^''  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ool  of  Pythagoras  had  flouriOied 
Sybaiis.      abovc  forty  years,  to  the  unlpeakable  benefit  of 

^i  DIodor.  1.  xii.  p.  77,  6cc. 
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MaCTa  Graecia,  when  a  war  arofe  between  Crotona  CHAP. 

XI. 

and  Sybaris,  the  latter  of  which  had  ever  contcmp-  v.,    y.^— # 
tuoufly  rejeded  the  Pythagorean  inllitutions.     The 
city  of  Sybaris  was  founded  (as  above  mentioned) 
by  the  Achceans,  on  the  condaence  of  the  river  Sy- 
Iparis,   from  which  the  city  derives  its  name,  and 
the  winding  ftream  of  Crathis,  which  defcends  from 
the  Liicanian  mountains.    The  fertility  of  the  foil, 
the  happy  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  refources 
of  filtiing,  navigation,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
confpired,  v/ith  the  falutary  efreft  of  the  Aclisan 
laws,  wonderfully  to  increafe,  in  the  courfe  of  tv/o 
centuries,  the  ftrength  and  populoufnefs  of  Sybaris, 
which  was  furrounded  by  walls  nine  miles  in  extentj 
commanded   twenty-five   fubordinate   cities,    and, 
could  we  credit  the  evidence  of  writers  often  prone 
to  exaggeration,   brought  three  hundred  thoufand 
men  into  the  field  ^\     Riches  and  luxury  proved  The  Syha- 
fatal  to  the  Sybarites,  whofe  effeminacy  pafTed  into  queredby 
a  proverb  "^^  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  ^'^''°  ^''^ 
times.     In  a  decifive  battle,  they  were  defeated  by  rean. 
the  citizens  of  Crotona,   under  the  command  of  P'^n^P* 
Milo,  a  favourite  difciple  of  Pythagoras,   who  had  A.c.  509, 
already  obtained  univerfal  renown  by  his  Olympic 
vidbories  *^'. 

But  the  deflru6tion  of  Sybaris  was  almoft  alike  fa-  Sedition  in 
tal  to  Crotona.    The  inferior  ranks  of  men  in  that 
city,  intoxicated  with  profperity,  and  infligated  by  the 
artful  and  ambitious  Cylon,  whofe  turbulent  man- 

67  Strabo,  I.  vi.  p.  263.     Diodor.  ibid. 

6**  AthensLUS,  1.  xii.  p.  518. 

*9  Strabo,  ibid.     Paul'anias,  1.  vi.  p.  369. 
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ners  had  excluded  him  from  the  order  of  Pythago- 
ras, into  which  lie  had  repeatedly  attempted  to 
ejiter,  became  clamorous  for  an  equal  partition  of 
Proves  fa-  the  conquercd  territory  of  Sybaris  ;   which  being 
PytiiLo-'^    denied,  as  inconfillcnt  with  the  nature  of  ariftocra- 
Y'"^  tical  government,  they  fecretly  confpired   againfh 

•  their  magiftrates,  attacked  them  by  furprife  in  the 
fenate-tioufe,  put  many  to  death,  and  drove  the 
reft'  froQi  their  courxtry.  Pythagoras  himfelf  died 
foon  afterwards,  in  extreme  old  age,  at  Metapon- 
tum  in  Lucania^*.  His  difciples  were  fcattered 
over  Magna  Gra^cia,  and  particularly  Sicily,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Cartiiaginian  invafion,  was  go- 
verned by  men  who  had  imbibed  the  fublime 
ipirit  of  tlieir  illufcrious  mafier. 
The  Car-  Gclon,  Vv'ho,  clcven  years  before  that  event,  had 
tnngini::jis  jrj-,Qyj^j-gjj  ^-j^g  throne,  of  Syracufc,  was  entitled,  by 

invade  •'      ^  ^  ,  '       -^ 

Sicily.  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  his  fubjefts,  to  the  glo- 
Jx'x".^/.  rious,  though  often  proftituted,  appellation,  of 
A.C.4E0.  p^-ther  of  his  Country '\  The  mildnefs  of  his 
government  reflored  the  felicity  of  the  heroic  ages, 
whofe  equitable  inftitutions  had  much  affinity 
(as  above  obferved)  with  the  political  fyftem  of 
Pythagoras.  This  virtuous  prince  had  cemented 
an  alliance  with  Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum,  by 
accepting  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  and  the  con- 
federacy of  the  two  principal  ftates  of  Sicily  feemed 
to  liave  difruied  fecurity  and  happinefs  over  the 
whole  ifland,  when  the  immenfe  armament  of  Car- 
thage was  beheld  off  the  northern  coaft.     Though 

7°  Ariftoxenus. 

7»  ^iian,  Var.  Hift.  1,  xiii,  c.  xxxvii.  Plut.  in  Timol. 
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not  abfolutely  deftitiite  of  naval  ftrength,  the  Sicl-  chap. 
iians  had   nothing   by  which  they  could  oppofc  a 
fleet  of  two  thoufand  gallies.     The  enemy  landed 
without  oppofition  in  the  fpacious  harbour,  or  ra- 
ther bay,  of  Panormus,   whofe  name  may  be  ftill 
recognifed  in  the  modern  capital  Palermo,  where 
the  Carthaginians  had  planted  one  of  their  moft 
ancient  colonies.     Their  forces  were  commanded 
by  HamJlcar,  who  was  deemed  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced leader.     The  firft  care  of  this  general  was, 
to  fortify  two  cam.ps ;  the  one  deftined  for  his  fleet, 
which,  according  to  the  praftice  of  that  age,  was 
drav/n  on  fliore  ;  the  other  intended  as  a  fafe  re- 
treat for  his  army,'  which  immediately  prepared  to 
form  the  flege  of  Himera.     Theron  ufed  proper 
meafures  to  defend  the  fecond  city  in  his  dominions, 
until  his  kinfman,  the  intrepid  Gelon,  fliould  arrive 
to  his  afllftance,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  flfty 
thoufand   foot   and   five  thoufand   horfe.      While 
this  num.erous  army  advanced,  by  rapid  marches, 
towards    Flimera,    they   rencountered    a  foraging 
party  of  the  enemy,  and  took  ten  thoufand  prifoners. 
But  what  appeared  a  fliiil  more  important  booty  to 
the  difcernment  of  Gelon,  they  feized  a  meffenger 
from  Selinus,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agri- 
gentum,  v/hich  had  entered  into  a  treacherous  cor- 
refpondencc  vvith  the  Carthaginians.     The  prifoner 
conveyed  a  letter  to  Kamilcar,  acquainting  him, 
that  the  Selinuntines  would  not  fail  to  fend  the  ca- 
valry demanded  from  them  at  the  appointed  time, 
which  was  likewife  particularly  fpecified.  Upon  this 
difcovery,  Gelon  founded   a  fl;ratagem,  not  more 
D  3  daring 
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daring;  than  fuccefsful.  He  commanded  a  cholen 
body  of  troops  to  advance  in  the  night  tov/ards  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  and  by  day-break  to  prefent 
tliemi'elves  to  Hamilcar,  as  his  Selinuntine  auxi- 
liaries ;  and  when  admitted,  by  this  artifice,  within 
the  rampart,  to  afialTinate  the  general,  and  fet  fire 
to  the  fleet  '*. 
Defeated  jj.  happened  on  the  fatal  day,  that  Hamilcar 
tagem.  offered  a  folemn  facrifice  to  the  bloody  divinity  of 
Carthage,  who  delighted  in  human  viftims.  "While 
he  performed  this  abominable  rite,  the  foldiers 
furrounded  him  unarmed,  in  the  gloomy  filence  of 
their  detefted  fuperftition,  Vv'ith  which  their  minds 
were  totally  penetrated.  The  Sicilian  cavalry,  be- 
ing admitted  without  fafpicion,  thus  found  no  dif- 
ficulty to  execute  their  audacious  dtfign.  Ha- 
milcar, while  he  facrificed  an  innocent  and  noble 
youth  to  tlie  abhorred  genius  of  Superflition,  was 
himfelf  difpatchcd  with  a  dagger  ;  and  next  mo- 
ment the  Carthaginian  fhips  were  in  a  blaze.  A 
chain  of  Sicilian  fentineis,  polled  on  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences,  intimated  to  Gtlon  the  happy 
fuccefs  of  his  ilratagem ;  of  which,  in  order  fully 
to  avail  him.feif,  that  gallant  commander  imme- 
diately conduced  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to 
the  Carthaginian  army,  while  it  was  yet  agitated 
by  furprife  and  terror  at  the  fudden  conflagration. 
Their  clif-  The  furjous  onfct  of  the  Sicilians  made  a  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  aftoniflied  Barbarians,  who  reco- 
vering, however,  their  faculties,  began  to  defend 

7*  Diodpr.  1.  Ix.  k6i,  35,  &  ^^^Q'    Pclyaen.  1.  i.  c.  xxvii. 
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themfelves  with  vigour ;  when  the  melancholy  chap. 
tidings,  that  their  fliips  were  all  burnt,  and  their  ^_  -^  j 
general  flain,  drove  them  to  defpair  and  flight. 
Gelon  commanded  his  troops  not  to  give  quarter 
to  an  enemy,  who,  though  defeated,  ilill  leemed 
formidable  by  their  numbers.  It  is  reported,  that 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  perifhed  in  the  battle, 
and  the  purfuit.  The  remainder  feized  an  emi- 
nence, where  they  could  not  long  maintain  them- 
felves, for  want  of  water  and  provifions.  In  the 
language  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  all  Africa  feemed 
to  be  taken  captive  in  Sicily.  Gelon  diftributed 
the  prifoners  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  contingents  of  troops  which  they  had 
refpeflively  raifed  for  this  memorable  fervice.  The 
greater  part  falling  to  the  fhare  of  Syracule  and 
Agrigentum,  were  employed  in  beautifying  and 
enlarging  thofe  capitals  ",  whofe  magnificent  mo- 
numents, ftill  confpicuous  in  their  ruins,  are  fup- 
pofed,  with  great  probability,  to  be  the  effecft  of 
Carthaginian  labour. 

The  melancholy  tidings  afFefled  Carthage  with  Treaty  of 
confternation  and  defpair.     The  inhabitants  of  that  uveen  Ce- 
city, ever  fhamefuUy  depreffed  by  bad  fortune,   in  \°"  ^"^ 
proportion  as   they  were  immoderately  elated  by  thagi- 
the  deceitful    gifts    of  profperity,    dreaded  every    '  "** 
moment  to  behold  the  viftorious  enemy  in  their 
harbour.     To  ward  off  this  calamity  their  ambaf- 
fadors  were  fent  to  crave  a  fufpenfion  of  hoflilities 
on  any  terms  the  vi6lorious  Greeks  might   tJiink 

7J  Cicero,  Orat.  iv.  in  Venemi 
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^  ^yf"  ^"  proper  to  impofe.  Gclon  received  them  with  fiich 
f_  ^  _.  moderation  as  marked  the  fuperiority  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  told  them,  that  lie  v/ould  d\^PiLi  fiom 
every  purpofe  of  revenge,  on  condition  that  the 
Carthaginians  paid  two  thoufand  talents  of  filver, 
to  be  diltributed  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  wliich 
had  incurred  trouble  and  expence  by  the  war  -,  that 
they  tlienceforth  abftained  fi  om  the  abominable 
pradice  of  infuiting  the  gods  by  human  victims  ; 
that  they  erected  tv/o  temples,  one  in  Carthage, 
another  in  Syracufe,  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
the  war,  and  the  articles  of  the  peace  ^*. 
oivn-!p.  This  honourable  treaty  v/as  a  prelude  to  that  Hill 

A^'c '449,  ^^^-  famous,  concluded  thirty  years  afterv/ards 
between  the  Adienians  and  the  Perfians.  It 
marked  a  nation  fuperior  to  its  enemies  not  only 
in  valour  but  hum^anity,  and  conferred  m.ore  true 
glory  than  could  be  acquii  ed  by  the  m.of:  fplendid 
feries  of  victories.  It  m.ight  be  expecf:ed,  how- 
ever, and  feems  much  to  have  been  dcfired,  that  a 
people  fo  advantageoufly  diiTinguifhed  as  were  the 
Greeks  during  that  age  in  arts  and  arms  -,  a  people 
A.C.  504.  who  had  repelled,  defeated,  and  dlfgraced  the  m.ofl 
populous  and  powerRil  nations,  and  Vvho  v.ere alike 
prompted,  by  am.bition  and  revenge,  to  the  at- 
tainmicnt  of  diilant  conquefl,  fnould  have  united 
their  efforts  againft  the  enemies  who  flili  m.ade 
v/ar  on  them,  an;j,  advancing  in  a  rapid  career  of 
victory,  have*  diiiufed,  along  with  their  dominion, 
their  m.anners,   knov/ledge,   and  civility  over  the 


74  Dioilor.  Sicu].  ibid. 
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eiiilern  world.       But  various  events   and  caufes,  C  HA  P. 
Avhich  we  fhall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  explain,  y,,,.^^.....^ 
tended   to  detach  the  colonies  of  Magna  Gr^ecia 
fiom  the  airairs  of  the  motiicr-country,  as  well  as 
to  difunite  the  two  moft  powerful  republics  of  that 
country  by  intefline  difcord. 

While  the  fortune  of  Athens  raifed  her  to  fuch 
power  as  threatened  the  liberty  of  Sicily  and 
Greece,  the  kings  of  Syracufe  and  Agrigentum 
contented  themfelves  with  the  humbler  glory  of 
embellifhing  their  capitals  with  barbaric  fpoils,  and 
producing  thofe  v/onders  of  art,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  and  Verres,  were  efteemed  among  the 
moft  precious  m.onuments  of  antiquity  ^^  The 
golden  medals  of  Gclon,  ftill  preferved  and  of  the 
higheft  beauty  ''^,  juilify  the  glowing  expreffions  of 
the  Rom.an  orator. 

In  Italy,  the  citizens  of  Crotona  had  too  foon  D«ay  of 

•  ...      IVla^na 

caufe  to   lament  their  infurreftion    againft   their  Giscia, 
mao-iftrates,    and  their  forfaking:  the  difcipline  of  T^^^' 
Pythagoras.      They   who    had   hitherto    defeated  of  the  Py- 
fuperior  numbers,    who    had  furnifhed   fo  many  jeans, 
victors  in  the  Olympic  conteft,  and  whofe  country 
was  diftinguiHied  by  the  epithet  of  healthy,  on  a 
fuppofition  that  the  vigorous  bodies  of  its  inhabit- 
ants proceeded  from  an  efie6t  of  the  climate,  were 
now  totally  routed  and  put  to  Plight  at  the  river 
Sagra,  with   an   army  of  an   hundred   and   thirty 
thoufind  men,    by    the  Locrians   and  RhegianS;, 

7S  Cicero  in  Veneiii,  pafTim. 

7^  Mem.  de  Ticvoux,  Taiin.  1727,  p.  1449. 

whole 
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CHAP,  whofe  forces  were  far  lefs  numerous.     The  other 

XI. 

Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  are  faid  to  have  imi- 
tated the  fatal  example  of  Crotona,  were  haraffed 
by  wars  againft  each  other,  or  againft  their  barba- 
rous neighbours.  In  confequence  of  thefe  misfor- 
tunes, the  Pythagoreans  again  recovered  their  cre- 
dit ;  and  about  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
great  founder  of  their  order,  Zaleucus  and  Cha- 
rondas,  the  firft  in  Locri,  the  fecond  in  Thurium, 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  Pythagorean  inftitutions, 
which,  perhaps,  were  too  perfe6l  for  the  condition 
of  the  times.  In  lefs  than  forty  years  a  new  perfe- 
cution  entirely  drove  the  Pythagoreans  from  Italy, 
^nd  completed,  according  to  Polybius,  the  confu- 
fion  and  mifery  of  that  once  happy  country  '', 

77  Polybius,  j.  zoj. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Glory  of  Athens. — Military  Succefs  of  the  Confe^ 
derates. — A'thens  rebuilt  and  fortified. — Extent 
of  its  Walls  and  Harbours. — l^he  Confederates 
take  Byzantium. —  Ccnjpracy  of  F aujanias .—' 
Banifhment  ofThemiflccles. — Virtue  of  Arifiides. 
— Cimon  ajfumes  the  Command. — His  illuflrious 
Merit  and  Succefs. — Revolt  of  Egypt. — JVi'r  in 
Cyprus. — Peace  with  Perfia. — Domefiic  Tranf- 
a^ions  of  Greece. — The  Athenian  Greatnefs. — . 
Envy  cf  Sparta  J  Thebes^  and  Argos. — Earth- 
quake in  Sparta. — Revolt  of  the  Helots. — PFar 
between  the  Elian s  and  Pifans. — The  Temple  and 
Statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter. — BiJTenftons  in  Ar~ 
golis. — Revolt  in  Bceotia.  —  Truce  of  Thirty  Tears. 
• — Character  of  Pericles. — Subje5fion  of  the  Athe- 
nian Allies  and  Colonies. — Spirit  of  the  Athenian 
Government. 

ROM  the  battles  of  Mycale  and  Platsa,  to  CHAP. 
L      the  memorable  war  of  Pelopcnnefus,   elapfed  .    .    '  _, 
half  a  century,  the  mod  iiluftrious  in  the  Grecian  The  glory 
annals.     A  fmgle  republicj    one  of  fixteen  ftates,  a.  c.  479 
whofe  united  pofleiiions  hardly  equalled  the  extent  *^*3«» 
of  Scotland,  and  whofe  particular  territory  is  fcarcely 
vifible  in  a  map  of  the  world,  carried  on  an  ofFen- 
five  war  againft  the  Perfian  empire,  and,   though 
furrounded  by  jealous  allies  or  open  enemies,  pro- 

fecuted 
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CHAP,  fcciited  this  extraordinary  enterprife  with  unexam- 

,^  ^^  _'  J  pled  fuccefs  i    at  length,  granting  fuch  conditions 

of  peace  as  the  pride  of  vicLory  may  diclate,  and 

the  weir'-ht  of  accumulated  difafters  condefcend  to 

O 

^n  anus  j  folicit  or  accept.  In  that  narrow  fpace  of  time  the 
fame  republic  erefted,  on  the  feeble  bafis  of  her 
fcanty  population  and  diminutive  territory,  a  mighty 
mafi  of  empires  eftablifhed  and  confirm.ed  her  au- 
thority over  the  extent  of  a  thoufand  miiles  of  the 
Afiatic  coaft,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Thracian  Bof- 
phorus ;  took  pofTeiTion  of  forty  intermediate 
iQands ',  together  with  the  im.portant  firaits  which 
join  the  Euxine  and  theiEgean;  conquered  and  colo- 
nized the  Vv'-inding  fliores  of  Macedon  and  Thrace ; 
commanded  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  from  Pontus 
to  the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  or  Crim  Tartary ; 
and,  overawing  the  barbarous  natives  by  the  ex- 
p;;rienced  terrors  of  lier  fleet  ^,  protefted  againft 
ibeir  iniuftice  and  violence,  but  at  the  fam.e  time 
converted,  to  the  purpofes  of  her  ov/n  ambition 
and  intereft,  the  numerous  but  fcattered  colonies 
which  MiletuG,  and  other  Greek  cities  of  Afia,  had 
at  various  times  eftablifhec^  in  thofe  remiote  regions  ^. 
Our  v/onder  will  be  juftly  encreafed,  if  we  confider 
that  Athens  obtained  thofe  immortal  trophies,  not 
over  ignorant  favages  or  effeminate  flaves,  but  over 
men  who  had  the  fame  language  and  laws,  the  fame 

1  Sever '1  of  thefe  iflp.ntls  had  been  formerly  conquered  by  Athenian 
ccmniandcrs,  particxilariy  Miltiades,  as  we  have  related  above  j  hut 
having  rebelled  againfi  t!ie  fevere  government  of  Athens,  they  were 
jfuially  fubdued  by  Pericles.. 

i  riut,.  in  Pericle.  ?  Suabo,  G^-ograph.  palTim. 

blood 
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blood  and  iineag;e,  the  fame  arts  and  arms,  in  iliort,  chap. 
every  thing  comnnon  with  the  vidors  but  their  au- 
dacity and  fortune. 

But  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Athenians  that, 
during  this  rapid  fcries  of  military  and  naval 
trium.phs,  they  cultivated,  with  a  generous  en- 
thufiafm,  the  arts  which  adorn  peace  as  well  as 
war,  and  improved  thefe  decorations  of  polifhed 
life  into  fuch  perfe<5lion  as  few  nations  have  been 
able  to  imitate,  and  none  have  found  it  poffible  to 
furpafs.  During  the  adminiftration  of  a  fmgle 
man,  more  works  of  elegance  and  fplendour,  more 
magnificent  temples,  theatres,  and  porticoes  were 
erefted  within  the  walls  of  Athens,  than  could  be 
raifed  during  many  centuries  in  Rome,  though 
miftrefs  of  the  world,  by  the  wealth  and  labour  of 
tributary  provinces  ^  In  the  fame  period  of  time 
fculpture  attained  a  fublimity,  from  which  that 
noble  art  could  never  afcerv/ards  but  defcend  and 
degenerate  -,  and  a  republic  hitherto  inferior  in 
works  of  invention  and  genius  to  feveral  of  her 
neighbours,  and  even  of  her  own  colonies,  produced, 
in  the  fingle  lifetime  of  Pericles,  thofe  ineftimable 
models  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  pliilofophy ', 
which,  in  every  fucceeding  age,  the  enlightened 
portion  of  mankind  hath  invariably  regarded  as  the 
bell  ftandards,  not  m.erely  of  compofition  and  ftyle, 

4  Plutarch,  in  Perlcle. 

5  Pericles  may  be  confidered  as  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Thucydides,  &c.  fince,  although  he  died  before 
them  of  the  plague,  thelc  and  other  great  men  fiourifiied  during  his 
adminiftration. 

but 
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CHAP,  but  of  tafle  and  reafon.  The  name  of  Greek 
^  '  feemed  thenceforth  to  be  funk  in  that  of  Athenian  i 
Athenian  writers  are  our  fureft  and  ahr.oft  only 
guides  in  relating  the  fubfequent  tranfaftions  of  the 
whole  nation  " ;  and  from  them  we  learn  what  is 
yet  the  ^oft  extraordinary  circumftance  refpefting 
the  Athenian  empire,  that  it  had  been  built  on 
fuch  ftable  foundations,  and  reared  with  fuch  art 
and  fKill,  as  might  have  long  defied  the  hoftile 
jealoufy  of  Greece  and  Perfia,  confederate  in  arms 
and  refentment,  if  various  caufes,  which  human 
prudence  could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent,  had 
not  Ihaken  its  firmnefs,  and  precipitated  its  down- 

far. 

Such  is  the  fubjcfl  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
treat  in  this  and  the  two  following  Chapters  ;  a  fub- 
jefl  v/orthy  to  animate  the  diligence,  and  call  forth 
the  vigour  of  an  hiilorian  :  but,  if  he  truly  de- 
fer ves  that  refpecled  name,  he  will  remember  that 
it  is  Icfs  his  duty  to  amufe  the  fancy  by  general  de- 
fcriptlon,  than  to  explain,  with  precifion  and  per- 
Ipicuity,  the  various  tranfactions  of  this  interefting 
and  fpiendid  theme  j  to  give  the  reader  a  full  and 
diilinct  view  of  the  complicated  matter  which  it 
involves  J  and  to  remove  every  adventitious  cir- 
cumftance that  might  diftradl;  or  dazzle  the  atten- 
tion, as  aftronomers,  in  viewing  the  fun,  are  care- 
ful to  wai-d  off  its  furrounding  fplendour. 

f'  I  mean  Tl^ucydiJes  and  Xenophon,  together  with  the  Atheniart 
orators,  philofopheis,  and  poets. 

7  Thucydid.  1.  vii,  2c  viii.  pafTim, 

The 
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The  military  fuccefs  of  the  Athenians  ^  (which  chap. 
naturally  forms  the  firfl  branch  of  the  fubjeft,  be-  t  —  _'  _} 
caufe  it  not  only  fupplied  the  materials  of  future  JJf^'J.^'J^g'^^ 
improvements,   but  awakened  that  energy  requi-  of  tiiat  re- 
fite  to  cultivate  and  com.plete  them)  includes  three 
feparate  aflions  which  v/ere  carried  on  at  the  fam.e 
time,  and  confpired  to  the  fame  end,  yet  cannot 
be  related  in  one  perpetual  narrative,  v/ithout  oc- 
cafioning  fome  confufion  of  ideas,  alike  deftrudlive 
of  the  pleafure  and  of  the  ufe  of  hiilory.     While 
we  endeavour  to  keep  each  feries  of  events  un- 
broken and  diftinft,  we  mufc  be  careful  to  point 
out  its  influence  on  the  fmiultaneous  or  fucceedino- 

o 

tranfa6tions  of  the  times,  that  our  relation  may  be 
at  once  fatisfa6lory  and  faithful.  In  fuch  a  deli-  D-'vifionof 
neation  the  trophies  of  the  Perfian  war  juuly  claim  jea. 
the  firfl  and  moll  confpicuous  place ;  the  hoflile 
animofity  of  rival  flates,  which  continually  envied 
and  oppofed,  but,  for  reafons  that  will  be  fully 
explained,  could'  neither  prevent  nor  retard  the 
growing  fuperiority  of  Athens,  fhall  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  pi6lure ;  and  we  Ihall  throw  into  the 
back  ground  the  fuccefiive  ufurpations  of  that  for- 
tunate republic  over  her  allies,  colonies,  and  neigh- 
bours. 

*  The  chief  materials  for  this  portion  of  hiftory  confift  in  the  firft 
and  I'econd  books  of  Thiicydides  ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of"  Dio- 
dorus  Sicuius  ;  Plutarch's  lives  of  Themiftocles,  Ariftides,  Cimon, 
Peiicks  i  Paufanias's  Defcription  of  Greece,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
Hirtory  :  fcattered  fa£ls  are  fupplied  by  other  ancient  writers,  whofe 
works  \-vi\\  be  carefully  cited. 

The 
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C  II  \  p.       i'|^(,  common  fears  which,  notwithflandinginnu- 

< ^ — I  mcrable  iburccs  of  animofity,    had   formed,    and 

Ja.is''\Vke  hitherto  upheld  a  partial  confederacy  of  the  Greeks, 
Scftos.        were  removed  by  the  decifive  victories  ofPlatsea 

Olynip.  ^  •'. 

ixxv.  2.      and  Mycale.     After  thefe  memorable  events,  it  was 

''^^^'  the  firft  care. of  the  Athenians  to  bring  home  their 

wives,  children,  and  mofl  valuable  cffedls  from  die 

iiles  of  ^ffina  and  Salamis.     In  the  latter  ifland 

o 

they  celebrated  their  good  fortune  by  a  national 
foleniinity.  The  fublime  Sophocles  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  boys  which  danced,  in  exultation,  around 
the  Barbarian  fpoils';  the  valour  of  his  predeceflbr, 
^fchyius,  had  contributed  to  the  vic5tories  by  which 
they  v/ere  obtained ;  and  his  rival,  the  tender  Eu- 
ripides, was  born  in  the  iQe  of  Salamis  ^%  on  that 
important  day  which  proved  alike  glorious  toGreece, 
and  fatal  to  Perfia.  But  an  attention  to  domeftic 
concerns  prevented  not  the  Athenians  from  pufli- 
ing  the  war  with  vigour,  though  deferted  by  the 
Spartans  and  other  Feloponnefians,  who  failed 
home  before  v/inter.  The  Afiatic  colonies,  ani- 
mated by  the  recent  recovery  of  freedom,  fecond- 
ed  the  Athenian  ardour ;  and  the  confederates, 
having  fuccefsfully  infelled  the  territories  of  the 
great  king,  befieged  and  took  the  rich  city  of  Sef- 
tos  in  the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  the  only  place  of 
ftrength  which  adhered  to  the  Perfian  interefl  in 
that  fertile  peninfula  ". 

9  AtlienKus,  1.  t.  lo  vita  Eurlpid. 

"   Ileraviot,  1,  ix.  c.  cvi.     Diodor.  1.  xi.   c.  xxxvil. 

During: 
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Durincr  the  two  followino;  years  the  war  Jan-  ^  ^^'  -^  P* 

^  .  .  XII. 

guiflied  abroad,   while  the  fymptoms   of  jealoufy  i_  -  -  j 
and  difcord,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  fe-  Athens 
paration  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  fleets,  broke  fortified. 
out  with   more  virulence   at  home.     The  Athe-  [^'y'"P- 

Jxxv.  3,  4. 

nians  began  the  laborious  tafl<:,of  rebuilding  their  A.  c.  478 
ruined  city,   which  the  Perfian  fpoils  might  con-      ^^'^' 
tribute  to  enrich  with  uncommon   magnificence, 
and  which  the  acquaintance  gained  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  with  the  graceful  forms  of  Ionic  and 
Doric  architecture,   might  enable  them  to  adorn 
with    more   beauty   and    elegance    than   had   yet 
been  difplayed  in  Europe.     But  the  weighty  ad- 
vice of  Themillocles  prevailed  on  them  to  fulpend 
this  noble  undertaking,  and  engaged  them,  inftead 
of  decorating  their  capital  with  temples,  theatres, 
and  gymnafia,  to  fortify  it  by  walls  of  fuch  flrength 
and  foiidity  as  might  thenceforth  bid  defiance  to 
every  enemy,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic.   In  an  age 
when  the  art  of  attack  was  fo  rude  and  imperfedt, 
that  the  fmalleft  fortrefs  formed  an  objeft  of  im- 
portance,  fuch  a  defign   could  not  fail  of  exciti/ig 
jealoufy  in  the  neighbouring  republics.     The  mea-  Jealoufy  of 
fure  was  fcarcely  determined  when  an  embafly  ar-  ^P^'"^^> 
rived  from  Sparta,  remonftrating  againft  a  defign 
peculiarly  dangerous  and  alarming  to  thofe  v/ho 
owed  their  fafety  to  the  weaknefs  of  their  cities. 
"  If  the  Greeks,"  it  v/as  faid,  "  had  polTelTed  any 
town  of  impregnable  ftrength,    they   mull   have 
found  it  impolTible  to  expel  the  Barbarians  from 
Vol.  II.  E  their 
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c  i-i  A  P.  their  country.     The  Athenians  therefore,  who  had 

,. y.   ■  hitherto  fo  generoufly  maintained   the  canfe  of  the 

confederacy,  ought  not  only  to  defifl  from  raifing 
:  walls  and  fortifications,  but  even  to  prevent  a  fimi- 

lar  defign  in  any  republic  beyond  the  ifthmus ;  the 
Peloponnefus  was  alone  fufficient  to  afford,  in  time 
of  danger,  a  fecure  refuge  to  the  whole  Grecian 
name." 


difcovered 
byTbe- 

miltocles3 


Themiftocles  eafily  unveiled  the  fufpicion  and 
hatred  concealed  under  this  fpecious  malk  of  pub- 
lic utility,  and  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  elude 
the  Spartan  artifice  by  fimilar  addrefs.  The  fenate 
of  the  five  hundred,  who  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambaffadors,  declared  that  Athens  would  adopt  no 
meafure  inconfiftent  with  the  public  interefV,  and 
promifed  fpeedily  to  fend  an  embaffy,  in  their  turn, 
v/hich  would  remove  all  groundlefs  apprehenfions 
entertained  on  that  fubje£t.  The  Lacedaemonians 
having  returned  with  this  temporifing  anfwer,  The- 
miftocles was  immediately  difpatched  to  Sparta, 
and  expefted,  as  he  had  previoufly  concerted  mat- 
ters with  his  countrymen  ",  to  be  followed,  at  a 
proper  time,  by  Ariftides,  the  moft  refpefted  cha- 
racter of  his  age;  and  by  Lificles,  an  able  ora- 
tor in  the  fenate  and  alfembly.  Meanwhile  the 
Athenian  walls  arofe  vv-ith  unexampled  celerity. 
Not  only  flaves,  artificers  by  profeffion,  and  the 
poorer  ciafies  of  citizens,  but  magiftrates  of  the 

-    "  Idem  ibid.  &;  inThemift.  Lvfus  Orat.  Funeb.  &  coiit.  Aicib. 
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firft  rank,  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  republic,  ^  HA  p. 
wrought  with  their  own  hands,  and  with  unceafmg  u— ^^— j 
induftry.  The  feeble  efforts  of  v/omen  and  chil- 
dren contributed  to  the  ufeful  labour.  The  moft 
fuperftitious  of  men  negle6led  their  accuflomed  fo- 
lenTinities,  and  no  longer  acknowledged  the  difcinc- 
tion  of  days  or  feafons  :  nor  did  even  the  filent  tran- 
quillity of  night  abate  the  ardour  of  their  diligence. 
The  ruins  of  their  city  happily  fupplied  them  with 
a  rich  variety  of  material ;  no  edifice  was  fpared, 
public  or  private,  facred  or  profane  j  the  rude  fcuip- 
ture  of  ancient  teinples,  even  *  ne  mutilated  tombs 
of  their  anceftors,  were  confounded  in  the  common 
rnafs ;  and,  at  the  diftance  of  near  a  century,  the 
fingular  appearance  of  the  wall,  compofed  of  ilones 
rough  and  unpoliflied,  of  various  colours  and  un- 
equal fize,  atteiled  the  rapid  exertions  by  which 
the  v/ork  had  been  conftru6ted  ^^ 

Themiflocles  had  hitherto,   under  various  pre-  and  its 
tences,  avoided  declaring  his  commilnon  before  t-he  ^f^^^^J.^  ^ 
Spartan  fcnate.     When  urged  to  this  meaf  ire  by  '"'s  ad- 
fome  of  the  magiflrates,  who  began  to  fu'jeft  his 
filence,  he  ftill  alleged  the  abfence  of  his  colleagues 
as  a  fufRcient  reafon  for  delay.     But  a  company  of 
travellers,  who  had  recently  vifited  Athens,  gave 
intelligence  of  the  extraordinary  works  carrying  on 
in  that  city.     This  information,   and  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  Spartans  which  it  occafioned,   mufl 
have  difconcerted  a  man  who  poiTelTed  lefs  cool 

^i  Thucydid.  I.  i.  c.  Ixxxix.  Sc  feqq. 

E   2  boldnefs 
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CHAP,  boldnefs  than  the  commander  at  Salamis  and  Arte- 
xir 

mifuim.  But  Themiftocles,  with  the  addrefs  con- 
genial to  his  charafler,  alTertedj  that  it  was  un- 
worthy the  gravity  of  Sparta  to  regard  the  vague 
rumours  of  obfcure  men ;  and  that  before  lightly 
fufpefting  the  approved  fidelity  of  their  allies,  Ihe 
ouo-ht  to  beftow  fome  pains  in  difcovering  the 
truth.  This  declaration  was  enforced,  it  is  faid, 
by  feafonable  bribes  to  the  moft  popular  of  the 
Ephori ;  and  the  Spartans,  deluded  or  corrupted, 
ao-reed  to  difpatch  a  fecond  embafiy  to  Athens, 
confifting  of  fome  of  their  moft  refpeftable  citizens. 
Thefe  men  had  no  fooner  arrived  at  their  deftina- 
tion,  than  they  were  taken  into  cuftody,  as  pledges 
for  the  fafe  return  of  Themiftocles  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  by  this  time  had  brought  him  the 
welcome  news,  that  the  walls  were  completed. 
The  Athenian  ambaftadors  were  now  prepared  to 
throw  off  the  maflc.  They  appeared  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian affembly ;  and  Themiftocles,  fpeaking 
for  the  reft,  declared,  that  his  countrymen  needed 
not  to  learn  from  their  confederates,  what  meafures 
were  honourable  to  themfelves,  and  beneficial  to 
the  common  caufe ;  that,  by  his  advice,  they  had 
firmly  defended  their  city  againft  the  afTaults  of 
open  enemies  and  jealous  friends;  and  that  if  Sparta 
entertained  any  refentment  of  this  meafure,  which 
was  evidently  not  lefs  conducive  to  the  public  in- 
tereft,  than,  perhaps,  difpleafing  to  private  ambi- 
tion, her  anger  would  be  equally  unjuft  and  impo- 
tent, fince  her  own  citizens  muft  rem.ain  as  hoftagcs 
at  Athens,  till  his  colleagues  and  himfelf  fhould  be 
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reflored  in  fafety  to  their  country  '^  Whatever  chap. 
fecret  indignation  this  fpeech  might  excite,  the  .__^  '  j 
Spartans  thought  proper  to  fupprefs  their  animofi- 
ty.  They  allowed  the  ambafladors  to  return  home; 
but  the  conduft  of  Themiftocles  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  unrelenting  hatred  with  which  he  was 
perfecuted  by  Sparta,  whofe  intrigues  engaged  all 
Greece,  not  excepting  Athens  herfelf,  in  the  de- 
ftru6tion  of  this  illuftrious  citizen.  Yet  his  emi- 
nent fervices,  before  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
ftorm  of  perfecution,  gave  an  opportunity  to  iiis 
unworthy  country  to  difplay  more  fully  her  fignal 
ingratitude  '^ 

The   ancient  Athenian  harbour  of  Phalericum  Themifto- 
was  fmall,  narrow,  and  inconvenient.     To  fupply  ^'^l^^"''^^ 
its  defe£ls,  Themiftocles,  even  before  the  Perfian  oiymp. 
invafion,  had  recommended  the  Piraeus,   a  place  a!c.J77. 
live  miles  diftant  from  the  citadel,   furnilhed  with 
three  natural  bafons,  which,   if  properly  fortified, 
might  form   a  far  more  commodious  and  fecure 
ftation  for  the  Athenian  navy.     The  foundations 
were  laid,  and  the  walls  began  to  rile,  when  the 
cruel  ravages  of  the  Barbarians  interrupted  the  un- 
dertaking.    Having  in  the  preceding  year  fortified 
the  city,  Themiftocles  thought  the  prefent  a  proper 
time  to  finifti  the  new  harbour*^.     His  addrefs, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  bribes,  were  feafonably  ap- 
plied to   divert   the   refentm.ent   of  Sparta,    who, 
though  thenceforth  lefs  jealous  of  the  naval  than 
mihtary  power  of  her  rival,  threatened,  on  this  oc- 

'+  Plut.  &c.  ibid.  »5  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  43-. 

>6  Tliucydid.  1,  i.  c.  xciii.     Plut.  in  Themill.  Diodor.  xi.  436. 
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cafion,  to  enter  Attica  with  an  armed  force.  But 
the  artful  Athenian  had  th^  fkill  to  perfuade  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  that  the  procuring  a 
ftrong  and  capacious  harbour  was  a  matter  efien- 
tially  requifite  to  the  common  intereft  of  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy.  The  work,  meantime,  was  car- 
ried on  at  Athens  v/ith  much  fpirit  and  activity, 
and,  in  Icfo  than  a  twelvemonth,  brought  to  fuch  a 
profperous  conclufion,  as  could  fcarcely  be  credited, 
but  on  the  tefamony  of  a  contemporary  hiftorian 
of  the  m-oft  approved  diligence  and  fidelity".  The 
new  walls  were  fufficiently  broad  to  admit  two  car- 
riages abreall ;  the  fcones  compofing  them  were  of 
an  immenfe  fize,  firongly  united  by  bars  of  iron, 
which  were  failened  by  melted  lead.  The  Pirsus 
foon  grev/  into  a  tovv-n,  containing  m.any  thoufand 
inhabitants.  It  was  joined  to  the  city  by  v/ails  be- 
gun by  Cim.on,  but  finifhed  by  Pericles,  twenty 
years  after  the  harbour  itfelf  had  been  erected. 
A.  c.  4.57.  "Yhe  ntYv  buildings  of  Cinion  and  Pericles  are  often 
mentioned  in  hiilory  under  the  name  of  the  Long 
Walls.'  They  extended  forty  ftadia  on  either  fide; 
and  when  added  to  the  circumference  of  the  ancient 
city  (about  fixty  ftadia),  give  us  for  the  v/hoie  cir- 
cuit of  the  Athenian  fortifications  an  extent  of 
nearly  eighteen  Englilh  miles  '^ 
The  war  The  altercations  and  animofities  excited  by  fuch 
iSacon-  undertakings  among  the  confederates  at  home, 
tinned  h>-    prevented  not  their  united  arms  from  aiTaultino;  the 

the  confe-     ^  ° 
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dominions  of  the  great  king.     Thirty  Athenian,  p  H  A  P. 

and  fifty  Peloponnefian  fhips,  had  been  employed  ■ ^-'  j 

to  expel  the  Perfian  garrifons  from  the  fea-ports 
which  they  ftill  occupied  in  the  Hellefpont,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  v^gean  ides.  The  European 
fleet,  being  feafonably  joined  by  various  fquadrons 
from  the  Greek  cities  of  Afia,  fcoured  the  eailern 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  delivered  from 
opprefiion  the  long-enflaved  ifland  of  Cyprus. 
Their  next  operation  mud  have  been  at  a  con-  who  take 
fiderable  diftance  of  time,  fince  they  had  to  return  tium."' 
near  two  hundred  leagues  weftward,  and  then  to  oiymp. 
proceed  almoft  as  far  towards  die  north,  and  the  a.  c.  4.76. 
Bofphorus  of  Thrace.  At  the  entrance  of  this  ce- 
lebrated canal,  which  joins  the  Euxine  and  Propon- 
tis, the  city  of  Byzantium,  deftined  in  future  ages 
to  become  the  feat  of  empire,  and  long  to  remain 
the  chief  emporium  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  had 
been  fir  ft  founded  by  a  feeble  colony  of  Megareans, 
which  had  gradually  become  populous,  flourifning, 
and  independent,  but  which  was  aftually  com- 
manded and  infultcd  by  armed  Barbarians.  It  is 
not  probable  that  Xerxes,  or  his  minifters,  per- 
ceived the  peculiar  fecurity  of  Byzantium,  fituate 
between  the  Bolphorus  and  the  Hellelpont,  two 
ftraits,  which  it  might  occafionally  ihut  to  an  hof- 
tile  navy,  or  open  to  the  fleets  of  commerce.  But 
had  they  been  fenfible  of  this  advantage,  the  mif- 
fortunes  hitherto  attending  all  their  maritime  en- 
terprifes  muft  have  rendered  it  impoflible  to  en- 
courage their  feamen  to  refift  a  victorious  enemy. 
They  difcovered,  however,  more  than  their  ufual 
E  4  vigoui-. 
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CHAP,  vigour,  in  defending,  by  land,  a  place  which  they 
^  1^  regarded  as  the  center  of  very  valuable  poflefTions. 
The  adjacent  coaft  of  Thrace  forms  a  ftriking  con- 
traft  with  the  inland  parts  of  that  country.  In- 
Head  of  bleak  heaths,  and  fnowy  mountains,  which 
deform  the  inholpitable  regions  of  Ha^mus  and 
Rhodope,  the  maritime  provinces  produce  in  abun- 
dance, vines,  olives,  the  mofl  ufeful  grains,  and  the 
mofi:  delicious  fruits.  The  climate  vies  with  the 
delightful  foftnefs  of  the  Afiatic  plains  -,  and  the 
foil  had  been  long  cultivated  by  Greek  colonies, 
who  had  widely  extended  themfelves  on  both  fides 
of  Byzantium.  The  Barbarians  ftrengthened  the 
garrifon  of  the  place,  which  was  well  fupplied  with 
provifions,  and  commanded  by  Perfians  of  the  firft 
diftin6lion,  among  whom  were  feveral  kinfmen  of 
the  great  king.  The  fiege  was  obftinate,  but  the 
events  of  it  are  not  defcribed  in  hiftory.  It  is  only 
known,  that  the  walls  were  ftormed,  and  that  an 
imm.enfe  booty,  together  with  many  Perfian  princes 
and  nobles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  '*. 
The  con-  Here  ends  the  glory  of  Paufanias,  who  flill  com^- 
fpiracy  of    jyiancied  the  forces  of  the  confederacy ;  cl  man  whofe 

rduianias;  ,  .  .     •' 

fame  would  rival  the  moft  illuftrious  names  of  an- 
tiquity, had  he  fallen  in  the  fiege  of  Byzantium. 
The  rich  fpoils  of  Platiea,  of  which  the  tenth  was 
allotted  to  him,  as  general,  raifed  him  above  the 
equality  required  by  the  republican  inflitutions  of 
his  country.  His  recent  conqueft  flill  farther  aug- 
mented his  wealth  and  his  ambition  -,  a  continual 

"9  Plut.  in  Ariftid.   Thucydid.  1.  I.  95,-  Sc  feqq.  Diodor.  1.  xi. 
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fiow  of  profperity,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  bcft  C  H  A  P. 
regulated  minds,  proved  fatal  to  the  afpiring  tern-  ,_I1,,«L^ 
per  of  Paufanias.  As  he  conceived  himfelf  too 
great  to  remain  a  fiibjed:,  he  was  wiUing  to  be- 
come a  fovereign,  through  the  afliftance  of  Xerxes, 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  country.  To  this 
prince  he  made  application,  by  means  of  Gongylus 
the  Eretrian,  a  fit  inftrument  for  any  kind  of  vil- 
lany.  To  fuch  an  affociate  Paufanias  had  entrufted 
the  noble  Perfians  taken  in  Byzantium.  This 
man  efcaped  with  his  prifoners  acrofs  the  Boipho- 
rus,  and  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  great  king,  in 
which  the  Spartan  general,  having  mentioned,  as 
an  indubitable  proof  of  his  fincerity,  the  re- 
ftoring  his  captive  kinfmen,  propofed  to  enter  into 
ftri6l  amity  with  Xerxes,  to  take  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  to  fecond  his  efforts  in  conquering 
Greece,  and  to  hold  that  country  as  a  dependent 
province  of  the  Perfian  empire.  The  Perfian  is 
fiid  to  have  highly  reliflied  thefe  propofals,  the 
fubjugation  of  Greece  being  the  great  objeft  of  his 
reign.  It  is  certain  that  he  fpeedily  fent  Artaba- 
zus,  a  nobleman  of  confidence,  to  confer  and  co- 
operate with  the  traitor. 

But  Paufanias  himfelf  afted  with  the  precipi-  ni  con. 
tancy  and  inconfiftency  of  a  man,  who  had  either 
been  deluded  into  treafon  by  bad  advice,  or  totally 
intoxicated  by  the  dangerous  vapours  of  ambition 
that  floated  in  his  diftempered  brain.  Inftead  of 
diffembling  his  defigns  until  they  were  ripe  for 
execution,  he  alTumed  at  once  the  tone  of  a  mafter 
and  the  manners  of  a  tyrant.     Pie  became  difficult 
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CHAP,  of accefsto  his  colleaf^ues  in  command;  difdaincd 

XII. 

^^\\f  their  advice  in  concerting  meafures  which  they 
were  ordered  to  execute  -,  he  was  furrounded  by 
■guards,  chofen  from  the  conquered  Barbarians; 
and  he  punifhed  the  flightefl  offence  in  the  allied 
troops  with  a  rigour  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Gre- 
cian difcipline.  He  ftill  managed,  indeed,  the 
fierce  Ipirits  of  the  Spartans,  but  without  any  de- 
gree of  prudence,  fmce  the  diftinftions  which  he 
demanded  for  thej?!,  tended  only  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame their  confederates,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
forage,  to  draw  water,  to  cut  down  ftraw  for  their 
beds,  until  the  countrymen  of  Paufanias  had  been 
previoufly  furnijQied  with  ail  thefe  articles. 

The  allies  This  intolerable  infolence  difguiled  and  provoked 
auSorhyj  ^^^  army  in  general,  but  efpecially  the  lonians,  who 
oiymp.  lamented  that  they  had  been  no  fooner  delivered 
AX. 476.  from  the  fhackles  of  Perfian  delpotifm,  than  they 
were  bent  under  the  feverer  and  more  odious  yoke 
of  Sparta.  By  commion  confent,  they  repaired  to 
the  Athenian  Ariftides,  and  his  colleague  Cimon, 
the  fon  of  Miltiades,  a  youth  of  the  fairefl  hopes, 
who  had  lignalized  his  patriotifm  and  valour  in  all 
the  glorious  fcenes  of  the  war.  Their  defigns  be- 
ing approved  by  the  Athenian  admirals,  Uliades 
and  Antagoras,  who  refpedively  commanded  the 
fleets  of  Samos  and  Chios,  the  braveft  of  all  the 
maritime  allies,  feized  the  firft  opportunity  to  in- 
fult  the  galley  of  Paufanias ;  and  when  reproached 
and  threatened  by  the  Spartan,  they  deflred  him  to 
'thank  Fortune,  who  had  favoured  him  at  Platsea, 
the  mem.ory  of  which  vidtory  alone  faved  him  from 

the 
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the  immediate  pnnifhment  of  his  arro'gunce  and  C  H  A  p. 
cruelty.     Thefe  words  fpeediiy  re-echoed  through  ■    -,     -f 
the  whole  fleet,  and  ferved,  as  foon  as  tliey  ^;vefe 
heard,  for  the  fignal  of  general  revdt.     The  dif-  and  fub- 
ferent  fquadrons  of  Afia  and  the  Hellefpont  failed  Athe- 
from  their  ftations,  joined  the  fhips  of  Uliades  and  "'^"** 
Antagoras,  loudly  declared  againft  the  irifolent  am- 
bition of  iPaufanias,  abjured  the  proud'  tyranny  of 
Sparta,  and  for  ever  ranged  themfelves  under  the 
viclorious  colours  of  Athens,  whofs  generous  mag- 
nanimity feemed  beft  fitted  to  command  the  willing 
cbedieiice  of  freemen  ''^. 

This  revolution  had  immediate  and  important  Paufanlas 
effects,  which  we  fhall  proceed  to  explain,  when  Ji^^spi^^ 
we  have  punifhed  and  difmiiTed  the  unworthy  Pau-  ta»s- 
fanias.     Apprifedof  his  malverfation  and  treachery,  ixxvi.  2. 
the  Spartan  fenate  recalled  him,  to  ftand  trial  for     '   ''^^^' 
his  life.     But  his  immenfe  wealth  enabling  him  to 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  his  judges,  he  efcaped  with- 
out farther  punifhment  than  degradation  from  his 
office,  and  paying  a  heavy  fine.     In  his  fcead,  the 
Spartans  fubfrituted,  not  one  admiral,  but  feveral 
captains,  v/ith  divided  authority,  thereby  to  remove 
the  odium  and  refentment  which  the  infolence  of 
unlimked  command  had  excited  among  their  con- 
federates.    Paufanias,  though  divefted  of  his  pub- 
lic charafter,  having  accompanied  thefe  officers  to 
the  Hellefpont,  in  a  vefTel  fitted  out  at  his  private  Returns  to 
expence,   began  to  difplay  more  arrogance  than  ^'^^^^"^j 
ever.     He  difdained  not  only  the  manners  and  be- 

20  Nepos  in  Paufan.    Plutarch,  in  Ariftid, 
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CHAP,  haviour,  b«t  the  drefs  and  appearance  of  a  Greek ; 

■^  ^'-,_f  carried  on,  almoft  openly,  his  treacherous  corre- 
fpondence  with  Artabazus ;  increafed  the  number 
of  his  Barbarian  guards  and  attendants ;  trannpled 
with  contempt  on  the  moft  revered  inftitutions  of 
his  country;  and  aflfumed  that  provoking  pomp  of 
power,  and  that  offcnfive  oftentation  of  vice,  which 
difgraced  the  profligate  lives  of  the  Perfian  fa- 
traps*'. 

rtcalledby       When  the  Spartan  magiflrates  received  a  full 

thefcytalej  ^^^^^^^  of  hJs  pride  and  folly,  they  were  appre- 
henfive  left  he  might  refufe  to  return  home  on  an 
ordinary  fummons,  and  therefore  employed  the  form 
of  the  fcytale,  a  form  referved  for  the  moft  folemn 
occafions.  The  fcytale  (for  opinion  can  give  im- 
portance to  any  thing)  was  only  a  narrow  fcroll  of 
parchment,  which  had  been  rolled  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  then  ftamped  with  the  decree  of  the  re- 
public. Every  Spartan,  invefted  with  authority  at 
home  or  abroad,  polTefTed  a  tally  exaftly  corre- 
fponding  to  the  rod  on  which  the  parchment  had 
been  firft  rolled.  By  applying  his  tally,  the  words 
of  the  fcytale  neceflarily  arranged  themfelves  in 
their  original  form,  and  attefted  the  authentic  com- 
mand of  the  magiftrate.  As  tutor  to  the  infant 
king  of  Sparta,  Paufanias  had  been  furniftied  with 
an  inftrument  of  this  kind  ;  and  fuch  is  the  effeft 
of  legal  formality,  that  a  man  who  would  probably 
have  defpifed  the  injunflion  of  a  fimple  letter,  re- 
turned without  delay  to  a  country  which  he  had 

*i  Thucydld,  i,  95.  &  128. 
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betrayed,  when  recalled  by  this  frivolous,  but  re-  c  h  a  p. 
Ipefted  ceremony.  u— v-L# 

The  external  profeflions,  and  hypocritical  pedan-  and 
try,  of  Spartan  virtue,  were  moft  fiiamefully  de-  ^""' 
tefted  and  expoled  in  the  whole  affair  of  Paufanias. 
Though  convi(5led  of  the  moft  odious  tyranny,  ex- 
tortion, and  profligacy,  he  was  ftill  allowed  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  perfonal  freedom ;  to  correfpond 
by  frequent  meffages  with  his  accomplice  Artaba- 
zusj  and,  at  length,  to  tamper  v/ith  the  Helots 
and  MelTenians,  thofe  opprelfed  (laves,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  rebel  againft  the  unrelenting  tyranny 
of  their  mafters.  But  as  it  exceeded  even  the 
opulence  and  effrontery  of  Paufanias,  to  corrupt 
and  influence  the  whole  republic,  thofe  who  had 
either  efcaped  the  general  contagion  of  venality,  or 
who  were  offended  at  not  fharing  his  bribes,  ac- 
cufed  him,  a  third  time,  of  treafon  to  Greece,  in 
confequence  of  an  event  which  enabled  them  in 
the  fulleft  m.anner  to  make  good  the  charge.  An 
unhappy  youth,  who  lived  with  Paufanias  as  the 
infamous  minifter  of  his  pleafure,  was  deftined  by 
that  monfter  to  become  the  vidim  of  his  ambi- 
tion. He  was  charged  with  a  letter  from  his  mafter 
to  Artabazus,  in  v/hich,  after  explaining  the  a6lual 
ftate  of  his  affairs,  Paufanias  hinted  to  him,  as  had 
been  his  ufual  praftice,  to  deftroy  the  bearer.  The 
fufpicious  youth,  who  had  obferved  that  none  of 
thofe  fent  on  fuch  errands  ever  returned  to  their 
country,  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read  his  own 
fate.  Fired  with  refentment,  he  inftantly  carried 
the  writing  to  the  enemies  of  Paufanias,  v/ho  pru- 
dently 
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C  H  A  P.  dently  advifed  the  mefTenger  to  take  refuge  in  the 
y_  y  .  temple  of  Neptune,  expefting  that  his  mafter 
would  foon  follow  him.  ,  Meanwhile  they  praCtifed 
a  concealment  in  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  haw 
ing  acquainted  the  Ephori,  and  other  chief  magi- 
llrates,  with  their  contrivance  for  conviding  the 
traitor  by  his  own  words,  they  obtained  a  deputa- 
tion to  accompany  them,  to  remain  concealed  with 
them  in  the  temple,  and  to  overhear  the  mutual 
reproaches  of  Paufanias  and  his  mefTenger.  Yet 
the  fuperftition  of  the  Spartans  permitted  them  not 
to  feize  the  crim.inal  in  that  facred  edifice.  He  was 
allowed  to  retire  in  fafety ;  and  when  the  fenate  had 
at  length  determined  to  lay  liold  of  him,  he  was 
privately  admonillied  of  his  danger  by  fome  mem- 
bers of  that  venal  aiTembly.  Upon  tliis  intelli- 
gence, he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
from  which  it  being  unlawful  to  drag  him,  that  afy- 
lum  was  furrounded  by  guards,  all  necefiaries  were 
denied  the  prifoner,  and  he  tlius  perilhed  by 
hunger  ''^. 
Arlftldes         xhe  late  punifiiment  of  this  deteftable   traitor 

entrufted  .  . 

with  the  could  not  repair  the  ruinous  effects  of  his  mifcon- 
fhe'confe^/  ^"^  ^"^  ^^l^^^^'  ^^'^^  Only  the  lonians,  who 
derates.      had  firiL  begun  the  revolt,  but  the  foreio-n  confe- 

Olymp.  ,  ...  ^ 

ixxvi.  2.     derates  in  general,  louoiy  rejeded  tlie  pretenfions 
A.  c  475.  of  £)orc:s  and  other  captains  whom  the  Spartans  ap- 
pointed to  command  them.     A  few  communities 
cf  Pelopannefus  Hill  followed  die  Lacedemonian 

**  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  cxxviii.  &:  feqq.      Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  yA'iv.  Sc 
Nepos  in  t'aufan. 

flandard ; 
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ftandard  j  but  the  iflanders  and  Afiatics  unani-  C  HA  P. 
moufly  applied  to  Ariflides,  to  whofe  approved  y-  ..y  ^ 
wifdom  and  virtue  they  not  only  entrufted  the  ope- 
rations of  the  combined  armament,  but  volunta- 
rily fubmitted  their  more  particular  concerns ;  and 
experience  foon  juftified  their  prudent  choice.  Pay 
was  not  yet  introduced  into  the  Grecian  fervice,  be- 
caufe  the  chara6ler  oijoldier  was  not  feparated  from 
that  of  citizen.  It  had  been  ufual,  however,  to 
raife  annually  a  certain  proportion  of  fuppiies 
among  the  feveral  confederates,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  arms,  to  equip  and  vi6lual  the  gailies,  and 
to  provide  fuch  engines  of  war  as  proved  requifite 
in  ftorming  the  fortified  towns  belonging  to  the 
common  enemy  '^^.  By  unanimous  fulfrage,  Ari- 
flides was  appointed  to  new-model  and  apply  tliis 
neceffary  tax,  which  had  been  imipofed  and  exaded 
by  the  Spartans  without  fufficient  attention  to  the 
refpeftive  faculties  of  the  contributaries.  The  ho- 
neft  iVthenian  executed  this  delicate  office  with  no  • 
lefs  judgment  than  equity.  The  whole  annual  im-  Their 
pofition  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents, 
about  ninety  thoufand  pounds  fterling  j  which  was 
proportioned  with  fuch  nice  accuracy,  that  no  fcate 
tound  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  complain  of  partiality 
or  injuftice.  The  common  treafure  was  kept  in 
the  central  and  facred  ifland  of  Delos^  and,  though 
entrufted  to  the  perfonal  difcretion  of  the  Athenian 
commander,  was  foon  conceived  to  lie  at  the  difr- 
pofition  of  his  republic  '*. 

25  Pint,  in  Ariftid.  p.  532,  &  feqq. 

*+  ibid.  p.  534..  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  xcvi.     Diodor.  p.  44.0. 

q  While 
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CIIAP.       While  the  merit  of  A riflides  thus  procured  hii 

^ '    I  countrymen  the  management  of  the  national  trea- 

Meiit  and  f^fy  of  Greece,  Themiftocles  was  equally  fuccelt- 
tion^of  ful  in  improving  the  internal  refources  of  the  flate. 
'ihemif-  g^  yielding  more  proteftion  to  ftrangers  than  they 
enjoyed  in  neighbouring  cities,  he  augmented  not 
only  the  populoufnefs,  but  the  wealth  of  Athens, 
as  that  defcription  of  men  paid  an  annual  contribu- 
tion in  return  for  their  fecurity*\  This,  together 
with  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  he  employed 
in  building  annually  about  fixty  gallies,  the  addi- 
tion of  which  to  the  Athenian  navy  abundantly 
compenfated  fuch  lolTes  as  were  fuftained  by  the 
accidents  of  the  fea  in  foreign  parts.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  envy  and  malice  of  worthlefs  dema- 
gogues, vv'ho  infefted  the  Athenian  affembly  and 
courts  of  juilice,  Themiftocles  was  faft  advancing 
to  the  attainment  of  the  fame  authority  at  home, 
v/hich  Ariftides  enjoyed  abroad,  when  complaints 
arrived  from  Sparta,  that  he  had  confpired  with 
Paufanias  to  betray  the  public  liberty.  The  known 
refentment  of  the  Spartans  againft  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  fufliciently  explains  the  reafon  why' they, 
v/h.o  were  fo  dilatory  in  their  proceedings  againft 
Paufanias  him-felf,  ftiould  be  fo  eager  to  bring  to 
piinirnment  his  fuppofed  accomplice.  But  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive,  hov/  the  Athenians  could 
admit  fuch  an  accufation  againft  a  citizen,  whofe 
fingular  valour  and  condu6t  had  gained  the  dcci- 
five  vidory  at  Salamis  5  whofe  counfels  and  addrefi 

*J  Lyfias  adv.  Philon, 

had 
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had  fortified  their  city  with  impregnable  ftrength  ;  C  H  A  p. 
whofe  forefight  and  aftivity  had  procured  them  a  \'  » 
fleet  which  no  nation  in  the  world  could  refift ; 
and  whofe  abilities  and  patriotifm  had  not  only 
faved  his  country  from  the  moil  formidable  inva- 
fion  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  which  was  principally 
directed  againft  Athens,  but  amidil  the  terrors  of 
this  invafion,  the  treach-ery  of  falfe  friends,  and  the 
violence  of  open  enemies,  had  fo  eminently  contri- 
buted to  raife  his  republic  to  the  firft  rank  in  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Yet  fuch,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  the  effeftof  that  envy  which,  in  republics,  al- 
ways accompanies  excellence ;  and  fuch,  on  the 
other,  the  influence  of  Spartan  bribery  and  in- 
trigues, that  Themiftocles  was  banillied  by  the 
oftracifin,  a  punifhment  infliciled  on  men  whofe 
afpiring  am.bition  feemed  dangerous  to  freedom, 
which  required  not  the  proof  of  ^ny  particular  de- 
linquency, and  which  had  effecl  only  during  a  term 
of  years  ''^. 

It  is  probable,    that  the  illuilrious  erile  would  ^''^  ^^^''^ 
have  been  recaiied  bctore  the  expiration  or  the  ap-  jafter. 
pointed  time ;  but  the  perfeaition  of  Sparta  aiiovv^ed  f^^!"'^' 
not  his  countrym.en  leifure  to  repent  of  their  feve-  a.c.^/z^ 
rity.     Plaving  punilhed  Paufanias,  they  acquainted 
the  Athenians,  "  That  from  the  papers  of  that  no- 
torious traitor,    complete  evidence  appeared  of  the 
guilt  of  Themiftocles ;  that  it  was  not  fufficient, 
therefore,  to  have  expelled  him  for  a  few  years  from 
Athens,  by  an  indulgent  decree,  which  the  aflcmbly 

^*5  Diodor.  p.  445,  Sc  feqq.     Pl'.it.  ibid. 

Vol.  II.  F  might 
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CHAP,  might  revoke  at  pleafiire ;  that  crimes  againfl  the 
^     _   '  J  general  confederacy  of  Greece  ought  to  be  judged 
by  the  Amphi6tyonic  council,    and    punifhed   by 
death,  or  perpetual  banifliment."     The  Athenians 
fhamefully  complied  with   this  demand.      It  ap- 
peared, indeed,  that  Themiftocles  had  correfponded 
with  Paufanias,  and  been  privy  to  his  defigns  j  but 
he  perfifted  in  affirming  that  he  never  had  ap- 
proved them.     The  rivallliip  and  enmity  fubfifting 
between  Sparta  and  Argos,  had  induced  him  to 
ehoofe  the  latter  as  the  place  of  his  retreat.     There 
he  received  the  news  of  his  condemnation ;    after 
which,    not  thinking  himfelf  fecure  in  any  city  of 
Peloponnefus,  he  failed  to  Corcyra.     But  his  ene- 
mies ftili  continuing  to  purfue  him,  he  fled  to  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Epirus,  and  fought  refuge  among 
the  barbarous  MolofTians.      Soon    aftervv'ards    he 
efcaped  into  Perfia,  where  his  wonderful  verfatility  of 
genius,  in  acquiring  the  language  and  manners  of 
that  country,  recommended  him  to  the  new  king 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  lately  fucceeded  the  unfortu- 
olymp.      nate  invader  of  Greece.     The  fufpicion  of  treafon 
A.  €.4.7*2.  throws  a  dark  fhade  on  the  eminent  luftre  of  his 
abilities ;   nor  does  the  difmtereftednefs  of  his  pri- 
vate   character    tend   to   remove  the  imputation. 
Though  he  carried  with  him  to  Perfia  his  mofl 
valuable  effefts,  yet  the  eftimate  of  the  property 
which  he  left  behind  in  Athens,  am^ounted  to  an 
hundred  talents    (above   twenty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling))  an  immenfe  fum,  when  eftimated  by  the 
value  of  money  in  that  age.     The  whole  was  con- 
fifcated  to  the  exchequers    and  the  eagernefs  of 

the 
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the  populace  to  feize.ttiis  rich  booty,  ferves  to  ex-  ^  ^  A  P. 
plain  the  alacrity  with  which  all  parties  agreed  to  i_^^.-,._j 
his  deftrudion.  A  report  prevailed  in  Greece, 
that  Themiftocles  couid  never  forgive  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  Athenians,  which  he  had  determined 
to  revenge  at  the  head  of  a  pov/erful  army,  raifed 
by  Artaxerxes.  But  perceiving  the  unexcimpled 
fuccefs  of  Cimon  on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  he  defpaired 
of  being  able  to  accompiiih  his  defign ;  and,  in  a 
melancholy  hour,  ended  his  life  by  poifon  at  the 
age  of  fixty-five,  in  Magnefia,  a  town  of  Lydia, 
which  had  been  bellowed  on  him  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Perfian  monarch  '\ 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,   that  the  three  great  ■^^^]}\°^ 
commanders  who  had  refifted  and  difgraced  the  oiymp, 
arms  of  Xerxes,  quitted  the  fcene  almoil   at  the  a!c!47*i. 
fame  time.       While  Pauianias   and   Themiftocles 
fuffered  the  puniihment  of  their  real  or  pretended 
crim.es,   Ariilides  died  of  old   age,  univerfally  re- 
gretted by  the  aiFeftionate  admiration  of  his  country. 
He,  who  had  long  managed  the  comm.on  treafury  His  cha- 
of  Greece,   left  not  a  fuf?.cient  fum  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  funeral.     His  fon  L-yfunachus  re- 
ceived a  prefent  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  the 
public,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  and  finifh  his  edu- 
cation.    His  daughters  v/ere  maintained  and  por- 
tioned at  the  expence  of  tlie  treafury.     This  ho- 
nourable poverty  well  correfponded  with  the  manly 
elevation  of  his  character,  whofe  pure  and  unfuliied 

i?  P'.at.  Zi  Nepos  in  Themift.    DioJor.  1.  xi.   c.  !iv— -lix.    Thu- 
cyi.  i.  135,    &  (cqq. 

F  2  fplendour. 
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C  II  A  p. 
XII. 


fplcndour,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  judge  of  merit  **, 
far  eclipfes  the  doubtful  fame  of  his  daring,  but  un- 
fortunate rival. 
Elevation        By  the  death  of  Ariftides,   the  condud  of  the 
o.  Cimon    Pei-fi^n  war  devolved  on  his  colleague  Cimon,  who 

tothecom-         ...  t>  J 

mand,  united  the  integrity  of  that  great  man  to- the  valour 
of  Miltiadcs  and  the  decifive  boldnefs  of  The- 
miftocles.  But  as  he  felt  an  ambition  for  eminence 
v/hich  difdains  bare  imitation,  he  not  only  refledbed 
the  moft  difbinp-uifhed  excellencies  of  his  Dredecef- 
fors,  but  improved  and  adorned  them  by  an  ele- 
gant liberality  of  manners,  an  indulgent  humxanity, 
and  candid  condefcenfion  ;  virtues  which  long  fe- 
cured  him  the  afreftions  of  his  fellow -citizens, 
while  his  military  talents  and  authority,  always  di- 
refted  by  moderation  and  judice,  maintained  an 
abfolute  afcendant  over  the  allies  of  the  republic. 


Her 

the 


reduces  f^jg  £i-ft  operations  were  employed  againft  the  coaft 

iiiu  c<^r^lt  Or 

Thi.ice.  of  Thrace,  v/hich  the  taking  of  Byzantium  feemed 
oiymp.  J.Q  render  an  eafy  conqueft.  The  only  places  in 
A.C.471.  -that  country  fitted  to  make  an  obftinate  refillance, 
were  the  tov/ns  of  Eion  and  Amphipolis,  both 
fituate  on  the  river  Strymon  -,  the  form^er  near  its 
jundlion  with  the  Strymonic  gulph,  the  latter  more 
remote  from  the  Iliore,  but  entirely  furrounded  by 
an  arm  of  the  gulph,  and  the  principal  branches  of 
that  copious  river.  Amphipolis,  however,  was 
taken,  and  planted  by  a  numcious  colony  of  Athe- 
nians. But  Eion  flill  oppofed  a  vigorous  refift- 
ance ;  Boges,  the  Fcrfian  governor,  having  deter- 

*8  Plato  apud  Plutarch,  in  Aiiilid. 

mined 
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mined  rather  to  perifh  than  furrender.     After  long;  C  11  A  P. 

^  ^        XII. 

baffling  the  efforts  of  the  befiegers,  by  fuch  perfe-  ^_  -^-  ^ 
vering  courage  and  activity  as  none  of  his  countiy- 
men  had  difplayed  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  this 
fierce  Barbarian  was  at  length  not  tamed,  but  exal- 
perated  by  hunger.  PI  is  companions  and  attend- 
ants, equally  defperate  with  their  leader,  followed 
his  intrepid  example ;  and  mounting  the  ramparts 
with  one  accord,  threw  into  the  middle  ilream  of 
the  Strymon  their  gold,  filver,  and  other  precious 
effe6ts.  After  thus  attefting  their  implacable  ha- 
tred to  the  affailants,  they  calmly  defcended,  lighted 
a  f.meral  pile,  butchered  their  wives  and  children, 
and  again  mounting  the  walls,  precipitated  them- 
felves  with  fury  into  the  thickeft  of  the  flames  ^'. 

With  this  fio;nal  act  of  defpair  ended  the  Perfian  P">'^"es 

.    .  ,  n        r  •  enemy 

dominion  over  the  coaft  of  Europe,  which  finally  into  Afia. 
fubmitted  to  the  viflorious  arms  of  Cimon;  a  ge-  ixivTuV 
nerai,  who  knew  alike  how  to  conquer,  and  how  ■^^•^'•470' 
to  ufe  the  viclory.     The  Athenians  v/ere  eager  to 
prolong  the  authority  of  a  man,  who  feemed  ambi- 
tious  to  acquire  wealth  by  valour,    only  that  by 
wealth  he  might  purchafe  the  public  efteem  ;  and 
whofe  affable   condefcenfion,  and  generous  libera- 
lity, continually  increafed  his  fame  and  his  influence 
both  at  home   and  abroad.      The  reinforcements 
with  which  lie  was  fpeedily  furniihed  by  the  re- 
public, enabled  him  to  purfue  the  enemy  into  Afia, 
without  allowing  them  time  to  breathe,  or  recover 
ftrength,  after  their  repeated  defeats.      The  inter- 

*9  Plut.  in  Cimon.     Diodor.  1.  xi. 

F   \  mediate 
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CHAP,  mediate  iflands  ambitionOy  courted  his  protection 

L        ,  and  friendrnip  ;   and  ibeir  feeble  aid,  together  with 

the  more  powerful  afiiftance  of  the  Ionian  coaft, 

ipeedily  increafed  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  three 

hundred  fail. 

His  rapid        With  this  formidable  armament  he  ftretched  to- 

cSllnJ    wards  the  coaft  of  C aria,  where  his  approach  ferved 

Lycia.        for  the  fignal   of  liberty  to  the   numerous  Greek 

cities  in  that  valuable  province.     Seconded  by  the 

ardour  of  the  natives,  he  fucceiTively  befieged  and 

reduced  the  wailed  towns  and  fortreffes,  feveral  of 

which  v/ere  filled  with  powerful  garrifons ;  and,   in 

the  courfc  of  a  few  months,    totally  expelled  the 

Perfians  from  all  their  flrons;  holds  in  Caria.     The 

o 

victorious  armament  then  proceeded  eafhward  to 
Lycia,  and  received  the  fubmifiion  of  that  exten- 
He  tskes  five  coafc.  The  citizens  of  PhafeHs  alone,  de- 
fended by  ftrong  walls,  and  a  num^erous  garrifon, 
refufed  to  admnt  the  Grecian  fleet,  or  to  betray  their 
Perfian  mafter.  Their  refiftance  was  the  more 
formidable,  becaufe  their  ancient  connection  with 
the  Chians,  who  a6lually  ferved  under  the  colours 
of  Cimon,  enabled  them  to  enter  into  a  treacherous 
correfpondence  with  the  enemy.  After  other  means 
of  intercourfe  had  been  cut  oft,  the  Chians  frill  fhot 
arrov/s  over  the  walls,  and  thus  conveyed  intelli- 
gence into  the  place  of  all  the  meafures  adopted  by 
the  aifailants.  Wherever  the  attack  was  made,  the 
townfm.en  and  garrilbn  were  prepared  to  refift :  the 
befiegers  vv'ere  long  baffled  in  all  their  attempts ; 
but  the  perfeverance  of  Cimon  finally  overcame 
the  obflinacy  of  his  enemies.  Their  vigorous  re- 
fiftance 
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fiflance  was  not  diitinguifhed  by  any  memorable  chap. 
puniHiment ;  the  mediation  of  the  Chians,  who  t_  -^  '_; 
were  juflly  efleemed  among  the  bell  failors  in  the 
Athenian  fleet,  eafily  prevailing  on  the  lenity  of 
Cimon  to  grant  them  a  capitulation,  on  condition 
that  they  immediately  paid  ten  talents,  and  aug- 
mented the  Grecian  armament  by  their  whole  naval 
ftrength  '°. 

The  diftrafted  ftate  of  Perfia,   the  intrigues  of  J^^  ^^''- 

iinus  pre- 

the  court,  the  difcord  of  the  palace,  and  the  civil  pare  foi- 
wars  which  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Xerxes  his  ^^'^'^'^^ ' 
third  fon  Artaxei-xes,  diilinguillied  by  the  epithet 
of  Longimanus,  prevented  that  vaft  but  unwieldy 
empire  from  making  any  vigorous  effort  to  refill 
the  European  invafion.  But  after  Artaxerxes  had 
at  length  crufhed  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  his 
competitors,  and  acquired  firm  pofiefiion  of  the 
reins  of  government,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  half  a  century  ^',  he  naturally  concerted  proper 
meafures  to  defend  his  remaining  dominions  in 
Afia  Minor.  Having  re-eftabliihed  the  Perfian  A.  C.47J 
authority  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  he  confidered  that 
Pamphylia,  being  the  next  province  to  Lycia, 
would  probably  receive  a  Ipeedy  vifit  from  the  vic- 
torious Greeks.  That  he  might  meet  them  there 
with  becoming  vigour,  he  alfembled  a  powerfdl 
army  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euiymedon.  A 
fleet  likewife,  of  four  hundred  fail,  was  colle6ted, 

30  Plut.   Sc  Diodor.  ibid. 

5'  Compare  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  cxxxvii.  and  Uflier  Chronol. 
See  alio  Petav.  de  Dodrin.  Temp.  1.  x.  c.  xxv.  who  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  chronological  differences  between  Thucydides  and  Plu- 
tarch in  Themift. 

F  4  chiefly 
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c  K  A  P.  chiefly  from  Cilicia  and  Phcenicia,  and  was  com- 

XII. 

V ,^^L_^  manded  to  rendezvous    near  the   mouth   of  that 

river. 
Are  de-  The  Grcelcs,  condnfted  by  the  a<5livity  of  Ci- 

f^l[^    ^     mon,  delayed  not  to  undertake  the  enterprife  which 
oiymp.      the  prudence  of  Artaxerxes  h.ad  forefeen.     Their 

]  X  XVII .    "3  , 

A.C.470.  fleet,  am.ounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  galHes, 
fell  in  with  the  Perfian  fquadrons  off  the  coaftof 
Cyprus.  The  Barbarians,  vainly  confident  in  their 
fuperior  numbers,  did  not  decline  the  engagement, 
which  was  obftinate,  fierce,  and  bloody.  Many 
'of  their  fhips  were  funk;  an  hundred  were  taken; 
the  refl  fled  in  diforder  towards  the  fliore  of  Cy- 
prus ;  but,  being  fpeedily  puriiied  by  a  powerful 
detachment  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  were  abandoned 
by  the  terror  of  their  crews,  to  the  viftors ;  and 
thus  the  mighty  preparations,  v/hich  the  great  king 
had  railed  with  fuch  flattering  hopes,  ftrengthened 
in  one  day,  with  about  three  hundred  fail,  the  ho- 
Itile  navy  of  Greece  ^\ 

cimon's  The  vigorous  mind  of  Cimon,  infcead  of  being 

valour  and    .  •  i        •   1        '  •'      n  r  r        •  ^    ,~ 

condua.  intoxicated  with  tnis  tlov/  or  prolperity,  was  lels 
elevated  with  good  fortune,  than  fohcitous  to  im- 
prove it.  The  captured  veffels  contained  above 
twenty  thoufand  Perfians.  The  foldiers  encamped 
on  the  Eurymedon  were  flill  ignorant  of  the  battle. 
Thefe  circumflances  inftantly  fdggeftcd  to  the 
quick  difcernment  of  Cimon  a  flratagem  for  fur- 
prifing  the  Perfian  camp,  which  was  executed  en 
the  evening  of  the  fame  glorious  day  with  uncxam- 

3i  Thucydid.  Plut.  Diod.  ibid. 

pled 
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pled  ruccefs.     The  prifoners  were  dripped  of  theif  c  H  A  P. 
eaftern  attire;   the  braveft  of  the  Greeks   conde-  i,J.^ — * 
fcended  to  afllime  the  tiara  and  fcymitar,  and  thus 
difgiiifed,    embarked   in    the   Perfian    fhips,    and 
failed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  with  a  favourable 
gale.     The  unfufpedting  Barbarians  received  them 
with   open  arms  into   their  camp,   as  their  long- 
expefted   companions.      But  the   Greeks  had  no 
fooner  been  admitted  within  the  gates,   than   on  a 
given  fignal,   at  once  drawing  their  fwords,   they 
attacked,  with  the  concert  of  difciplined  valour,  the 
defencelefs  fcciirity  of  their  now  aftoniflied    and 
trembling  adverfaries.      Before  tlie  Perfians  reco-  Gains  the 
vered  from  their  furprife,  Cimon  had  advanced  to  viaoryof 
the  tent  of  their  eeneral.     Confternation  and  de-  Euiyme- 

don. 

Ipair  "feized  this  numerous  but  unwarlike  hofl. 
The  few  who  were  leaft  overcome  by  the  impref- 
fions  of  fear  and  amazement,  betook  themfelves  to 
flight ;  a  panic  terror  fufpended  the  powers  of  the 
rcil ;  they  remained,  and  fell,  unarmed  and  unre- 
fifting,  by  the  hands  of  an  unknown  enemy. 

The  rich  fpoil  of  the  Barbarian  camp  rewarded  Thefpr.ii 
the  enterprife  and  celerity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  pj^^.tT* 
loaded  with  wealth  and  o:lory,  returned  home  durinp- 
winter,  and  pioufiy  dedicated  to  Apollo  a  tenth  of 
the  plunder  acquired  by  thefe  ever  memorable  at- 
chicvcments.  A  confiderable  portion  of  the  re- 
rnainder  vv'as  employed  (as  mentioned  above)  in 
ilrengthening  the  fortifications  of  Athens.  Agree- 
ably to  the  Grecian  cuftom,,  the  general  was  en- 
titled to  a  valuable  fhare.  Cimon  received  it  as  a 
teilimony  of  the  public  eileem,  and  expended  it  for 

the 
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c  n  A  p.  the  public  ufe ;    embellifhing  his  beloved   native 

XII.  ^  .  , 

.    V  -    .  city  v/ith  fhady  walks,  gardens,  porticoes,  fchools 

of  exercife,  and  other  works  of  general   pleafure 

and  utility  ". 

The  Athe-       After  thefe  decifive  vi6lories,  the  Greeks,  headed 

fe'cme  the    ^Y  ^^^  Athenians,  carried  on  the  war  during  twenty- 

^:fi  one  years,    rather  for  plunder  than   glory.     The 

ixxni^V    manifcil  fuperiority  which  they  enjoyed  on  all  the 

A.C.469.  g^|]-gj.j^  fhores  of  the   Mediterranean,  might  have 

rendered  their  maritime   allies  fufficiently  fecure. 

But  the  people  of  Athens,  whofe  councils   began 

about  this   time  to  be  governed  by  tlie  magnani- 

m.ous   ambition  and  profound  policy  of  Pericles, 

had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade  their  confederates  that 

nav^l  preparations  and  enterprifes  were  ftill  as  ne- 

tske  mo-    cefiary  as  ever.     At  length,  however,  moft  of  thofe 

iiey  iniiead  flattered  iflands  and  fea-ports,  which  followed  the 

01    Ih'.ps  ^  1     1       r>  • 

from  the  colours  of  Atlicns,  grew  weary  of  perpetual  Iiofti- 
""'^^'  lities,  of  which  tbsy  ihared  the  toil  and  the  danger, 
while  their  ambitious  leaders  alone  reaped  the  ad- 
vantage and  the  glory,  and  became  continually 
more  anxious  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  peace, 
and  the  undiflurbed  comforts  of  domeftic  tran- 
quillity. The  Athenians  availed  themfelves  of 
this  difpofition,  to  engage  fuch  ftatcs  as  appeared 
iTtoil  backward  in  raifmg  their  contingents  for  the 
common  armament,  to  compound  for  perfonal  fer- 
vice  on  fhipboard,  by  an  annual  fupply  of  money, 
which  might  enable  Athens  continually  to  keep  in 
readinefs  a  fleet  of  obfervation,  to  watch  and  check 

35  IdcrA,  ibid.  6c  Ncpcs  in  Cimon.  Sc  Thucydiil.  1.  i. 

the 
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the  motions  of  the  common  enemy.  This,  at  firfl  ^  ^  .^  ^* 
voluntary,  contribution  foon  amounted  to  about  an  w— v-—^ 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  It  was  gradually  aug- 
mented j  and,  at  length,  railed  by  Pericles  to 
three  times  the  original  fum  ^* ;  an  immenfe  income, 
confidering  that  the  proportional  value  of  money  to 
labour  was  then  ten  times  higher  than  at  prefent ; 
and  confidering  alfo  the  very  limited  revenues  of 
the  greateil  monarchs  of  antiquity  -,  fince,  from 
all  the  various  provinces  of  the  Perfian  empire, 
Scarcely  four  millions  fteriing  entered  the  royal  trea- 
fury  ^^ 

Jn  their  ealtern  expeditions,  the  Greeks  had  an  prepare  to 
opportunity  of  vifiting  the  large  and  beautiful  ifland  an  exoedL 
of  Cyprus,  v/hich,  thouo;h  delivered  by  their  va-  ^'°"o^* 

■  ^  .  .  .  gainft  Cy- 

lour  from/ome  Perfian  garrifons,  either  llill  conti-  pius. 
nued,  or  again  became,   fubjed   to   that  empire.  ix.iTu'-. 
The  llriking  advantages  ^°  of  a  delightful  territory,  ^'  ^-  466. 
four  hundred  miles  in  circumuerence,  producing  in 
great  abundance  wine,  oil,  with  the  moft  delicious 
fruits,  and  deemed  invaluable  in  ancient  times  on 
account  of  its  rich  mines  of  brafs,  naturally  tem^pted 
the  ambition  of  an  enterprifing  nation.     The  con- 
queft  of  Cyprus  was  fiill  farther  recommended  to 
I  the  Athenians,  as  the  fea-coail  had  been  peopled 
i  by  a  Grecian  colony  under  the  heroic  Teucer,  v.ho 
!  built  there  a  city  called  Salamis  from  the  namic  of 

I      34  Thucydid.  ibid.  &  Plut.  in  Peiicl. 

I      35  Kerodot.  iii.55.     In  modern  times  the  precious  metsls  have  fo 
;  much   encreafed  in  quantity  and  diminiflied  in  value,  that  in  1660 
the  revenue  of  Hifdoollan  amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  fteriing. 
'  Strabo,  p.  64S. 

his 
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c  HAP.  j;iis  native  country",  which,  from  the  earlieft  an- 
^ '     '    .  tiqiiity,    had  been   regarded   as  a  dependence   of 
Attica.     The  Grecian  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  had 
hitherto  attained  neither  power  nor  fplendour ;  their 
fettlements   had  been  fuccefTively  reduced  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  great  king  ;  and  they  aftually 
languifhed  in  a  condition  of  the  greateft  debility  ^^ 
Honour  prompted  the  Athenians   to  reheve  their 
diftreffed  brethren  ;    interefl  incited  them  to  ac- 
quire poiTefTion  of  a  valuable  ifiand.      "With  two 
hundred  Ihips  of  war  they  prepared  to  undertake 
this  important  enterprife,  when  an  object  Hill  more 
dazzlina;  s;ave  a  new  direflion  to  their  arms. 
Diveitetl         Am.idft  the  troubles  which  attended  the  eflablilh- 
nieai'oieby  mcnt  of  Artaxerxes   on   the  Perfian  throne,   the 
thejevolt    Egyptians  fought  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  them- 
oiymp.      felves  from  the  yoke  of  a  nation  whofe  tyranny  they 
xxviii.  4.   j^^^  1^^     £^jj.  ^^^  lamented.     A  leader  only  v/as 

wanting  to  head  the  rebellion.  This  alfo  was  at 
length  difcovered  in  Inarus,  a  bold  Libyan  chief, 
to  whofe  ftandard  the  malcontents  afTembling  from 
all  quarters,  gradually  grew  into  an  army,  which 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Perfian  mercenaries,  ex- 
pelled the  garrifons,  baniHied  or  put  to  death  the 
governors  and  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  traverfing 
the  kingdom  without  controul  or  refiflance,  every 
where  proclaimed  the  Egyptians  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  Nor  was  this  the  capricious  re- 
volt of  fliort-fighted  Barbarians.  Inarus  main- 
tained his  conqueft  with  valour  and  policy  -,  and  in 


""  iroc.*-at.  in  Ev3;ror.  ?^  Ifocvat.  ibid. 
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:ordcr  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  by  foreign  alliance,  ^  ^^  ^  P* 
difpatched  an  embafTy  to  Athens,  craving  the  af-  t     .^ .  _f 
fiflance  of  that  victorious  republic  againft  its  moil 
odious  and  inveterate  enemy  ^°. 

The  negociation  was  fuccefsful ;    the  Athenians  TheAtlie- 
burned  with  defire  to  fnare  the  fpoils  of  Perfia,  and  mem  (hiis 
commanded  the  fhips,  deilined  for  Cyprus,  to  fail  qI^^''^  ' 
to  Egypt.    They  had  fcarcely  arrived  in  that  king-  Jxxix.  2. 
dom,  when  a  Perfian  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand     *    "^  ^* 
men,  commanded  by  Ach^^menes,  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.     A  battle  fpeedily  enfued,  in  is  viaoh- 
which  the  infurgents  obtained  a  complete  vi6lory,  *^"^' 
chiefly  through  the  valour  and  difcipline  of  their 
Grecian  auxiliaries.    The  vanauifhed  fou^-ht  refuo-e 
Vv'ithin  the  walls  of  Memphis  j  that  capital  was  in-  befieges 
veiled  J  and  after  becoming  mafter  of  tv/o  divifions 
of  the  city,   the  Athenians  pullied  with  vigour  tlie 
fiege  of  the  third,  called,  from  the  colour  of  its 
fortifications,  the  White  \Vall.     Artaxcrxes,  mean- 
v/hiie,  neglefled  no  polTible  effort,  for  breaking,  or 
eluding,  a  tem^pcil,  that  threatened  to  difmember 
his  dominions.    While  Periian  nobles  of  diftindlion 
conveyed  immenfe  fums  of  gold   and   filver  into 
Greece,  to  roufe,  by  fcafonable  bribes,  the  hollility 
of  rival  Hates  againft  the  audacity  of  Athens,  a  new 
army  was  coUefted,  dill  more  numerous  than  the 
former,  and  entrufled  to  Megabazus,  the  braveit 
general  in  the  Eail.     Such,  at  lead,  he  was  deem- 
ed by  his  countrymen  ;  yet  v/e  cannot  perceive  any 
very  illuftrious  merit  in  forcing  the  Greeks  to  raife 

35  Tluicydid.  1.  i.  5c  DJodor.  1.  xi.  p.  279. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  fiege  of  Memphis,  the  foldiers  being  already  worn 
^_   ^'    .  out  with  the  fatigues  of  hard  fervice,  and  probably 
enfeebled  by  difeafes  in  a  far  diftant  climate,    ex- 
tremely different  from  their  own. 
Misfor-  Megabazus,  however,  had  the  glory  of  firfl  turn- 

die  Afhe-    in^  acrainft  the  Greeks  that  current  of  fuccefs  which 

nians  in 
Egypt. 


had  run  for  many  years  fo  ftrongly  in  their  favour, 
oiymp.  They  and  the  revolted  Egyptians  were  now  befieged, 
A.C.457.  in  their  turn,  in  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Nile  called 
Profopis,  along  the  coafb  of  which  the  Athenians 
had  anchored  their  fhips.  By  diverting  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  Megabazus  left  them  on  dry  land. 
This  operation  fo  much  confounded  the  Egyptians, 
that  they  immediately  laid  down  their  arms  :  but 
their  wonted  magnanimity  did  not  forfake  the 
Greeks :  with  their  own  hands  they  fet  fire  to  their 
fleet,  and  exhorting  each  other  to  fuffer  nothing 
unworthy  of  their  former  fame,  determined,  with 
one  accord,  to  refill  the  aliailants,  and,  although 
they  could  not  expefl  vi6lory,  to  purchafe  an 
honourable  tomb.  Megabazus,  intimidated  by 
their  countenance  and  refoiution,  and  unwilling  to 
expofe  his  men  to  the  efforts  of  a  dangerous  defpair, 
granted  them  a  capitulation,  and,  what  feems  more 
extraordinary  in  a  Ferfian  commander,  allowed 
them  to  redre  in  fafety.  They  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  through  Libya  to  the  Grecian  colonies  in 
Cyrenaica,  from  which  they  hoped  to  be  tranfported 
by  fea  to  their  native  country.  But  the  greater 
part  perifhed  through  fatigue  or  difeafe  in  the  m- 
hpfpitable  defarts  of  Africa,  and  only  a  miferable 
remnant  of  men,   v/liofe  bravery  deferved  a  better 

fate^ 
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fate,  revifited  the  fhores  of  Greece.     To  complete  ^  ^J^^' 
the  difaftei-j  a  reinforcement  of  fixty  fhips,  which  ^  — ^-   _■ 
the  Athenians   had  fent   to  Egypt,   was   attacked, 
fiirroimded,  and  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
near  the  fame  fcene  which  had  already  proved  fo 
fatal,  but  fo  honourable,  to  their  countrymen  *°. 

Thefe  repeated  misfortunes,  together  with  the  TheAth?- 
growing  troubles  in  Greece,  which  we  Hiall  Ipeedily  j^g^  their 
have  occafion  to  defcribe,  prevented  the  Athenians,  ^^^^s^^ 

.    .  ,     .  ngamlt 

during   feven  years,    from  reviving  their    defign  Cyprus, 
againft  Cyprus.     A  fleetof  two  hundred  fail  was  at  \^^"-Z'., 
length  entrufted  to  Cimon,  who  enjoyed  a  profper-  a.  0.450. 
ous  voyage  to  the  Cyprian  coafl.     The  towns  of 
Malos  and  Citium  oppofed  a  feeble  refinance,  and 
the  lingular  humanity   with  which  CimiOn  treat- 
ed his  prifoners,  would  have  facilitated  m.ore  im- 
portant conqueils  :  but  the  Phoenician  and  Cilician 
fleets  had  again  put  to  f^a,  and  Cimon  wifely  deter- 
mined   to  attack  them    as   they   approached  the 
ifland,   rather  than  v/ait  their  arrival,  his  country- 
men being  fuperior  to  their  enemies,  ftill  more  in 
naval  than  in  military  pre vrefs.     In  the  battle  which  Their  fuc- 
foon  followed,  he  took  above  an  hundred  p-allies  :  *^,,'^ '"  ^'"' 
the  number  of  thofe  funk  or  deftroyed  is  unknov/n; 
the  remainder  fled  to  the  coafl:  of  Cilicia,  in  hopes 
of  proteftion  from  the  army  of  Megabazus,,   en- 
camped in  that  province ;  but  that  (low  unwieldy 
body  was  unable  to  afford  them  any  feafonable  or 
efi^eclual  relief.   The  Greeks,  having  purfued  them 
on  lliorc,  totally  defl;royed  tbem,   as   well  as  the 

4''  Ifociat.  de  Pace  $c  Panegyr.  &  Thucydid.  &■  Dicdor.  ibid. 

Q  Perfian 
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The  Per- 
fian  mo- 
narch Ibli- 
cits  peace. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxii.  4. 
A.  C.  4.4.9. 


Motives 
which  de- 
termined 
the  Athe- 
nians to 
compli- 
ance. 


Perfian  detachments  who  came  to  their  fuccour, 
and  returned  loaded  with  ipoil  to  Cyprus.  The 
Athenian  general  then  prepared  to  form  the  fiege 
ofSalamis,  which,  though  defended  by  a  numerous 
Perfian  garrifon,  and  well  provided  with  all  the 
neceffarics  of  defence,  muft  have  foon  yielded  to 
his  Hcill  and  valour,  had  not  ficknefs,  in  confequence 
of  a  wound  received  before  the  wails  of  Citium, 
prevented  him  from  exerting  his  ufaal  activity. 

Meanwhile  Artaxerxes,  who  perceived  that  the 
acquifition  of  Salamis  would  naturally  draw  after 
it  the  conqucfL  of  the  v/hole  ifland;  and  v/ho  had 
been  continually  difappointed  in  expecting  to  pre- 
pare fleets  and  armies  capable  to  contend  with  the 
Athenians,  eagerly  folicited  peace  from  that  people, 
almofl  on  their  own  terms.  His  ambafTadors  were 
favourably  heard  in  the  Athenian  alTembly  by  thofe 
who  were  more  felicitous  about  confirming  their 
ufurpations  over  their  allies  and  colonies,  than  am- 
bitious of  extending  their  Afiatic  conquefts.  Cimon, 
who  invariably  maintained  the  contrary  fyftem,  was 
nov/  no  more.  A  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded 
on  the  following  conditions  *'  :  That  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Lower  Afia  iliould  be  declared  inde- 
pendent of  the  Perfian  empire  ;  that  the  armies  of 
the  great  king  fliouid  not  approach  within  three 
days  journey  of  the  weftern  coaili  and  that  no  Per- 
fian veifel  fhould  appear  between  the  Cyanean 
rocks  and  the  Chelidonian  ifles,  that  is,  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  iEgeaa  and  Mediterranean  feas, 
between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thracian 


4'  ThucydJ.  Plutarch.  DIoJor.  Ilbcrat.  v^-c. 
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Eofphorus  and  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Lycia.  ^  ha  p. 
On  fuch  terms  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  ftipu-  »^  -^^— ^ 
lated  to  withdraw  their  armament  from  Cyprus, 
and  to  abftain  thenceforward  from  molefting  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Perfia  **.  Such  was  the 
conclufion  of  this  memorable  war,  which,  fince  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  the  firft  decifive  a6t  of  hoftilityi 
had  been  carried  on,  with  little  intermiflion,  during 
fifty-one  years.  The  fame  magnanimous  republic, 
which  fii'fl  ventured  to  oppofe  the  pretenfions  of 
Perfia,  di6l:ated  to  that  haughty  empire  the  mod 
humiliating  conditions  of  peace;  an  important  and 
illuftrious  a^ra  in  Grecian  hiftory,  which  was  often 
celebrated  with  pompous  panegyric  during  the  de- 
clining ages  of  Athenian  glory. 

Although,  for  reafons  which  will  be  explained  obHacles 
hereafter,  peace  was  alike  neceffary  to  both  parties,  *°,^  s^"f- 
yet  the  reader,  who  feels  a  warm  intereft  in  the  ing  confe. 
caufe  of  civilization  and  humanity,  cannot  but  re-  GreeJe.'" 
gret  thatj  after  difgracing  the  arms  of  Perfia,  and 
breaking  the  power  of  Carthage,  the  Greeks  had 
not  combined  in  one  powerful  exertion,  and  ex- 
tended their  viftories  and  their  improvements  over 
the  ancient  world.     But  the  internal  defers  in  her 
political  conftitution,  which  ftunted  the  growth  df 
Greece,  and  prevented  her  manhood  and  maturity 
from  correfponding  to  the  blooming  vigour  of  her 
youth,    rendered   impolTible    this    moft  defirable 
union,  which,  could  it  have  taken  place,  would  pro-- 
bably  have  left  little  room  for  the  tranfient  con- 
quefts  of  Alexander,  or  the  more  permanent  glory 

♦*  Ifocrat.  Panegyr. 

Vol.  II.  G  ^ 
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CHAP,  of  the  Roman  arms.     Inftead  of  thefe  imagined 

XII.  ^ 

^  — ^-    .  trophies,  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  Greece  prefents 

us  with  the  melancholy  pifture  of  inteftine  difcord. 
Itsfubfe-  During  an  hundred  and  eleven  years,  which 
quent  hii-  gjapfed  between  the  glorious  peace  with  Perfia,  in 

tory  pccu-  ^  ,        '-'  '■ 

Ijarly  in-  which  the  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  their  allies, 
teje  mg.  fg^j^j^^^  {q^  gygj-  ^q  h^vc  repreffed  the  ambition  of 
tliat  afpiring  power,  and  the  fatal  defeat  at  Chero- 
nsea,  in  which  the  fame  people,  with  their  unfor- 
tunate auxiliaries,  fubmitted  to  die  valour  and  ac- 
tivity of  Philip,  Greece,  with  (liort  variations  of 
domeftic  quiet  and  foreign  hoftility,  carried  on 
bloody  wars,  and  obtained  deftrudive  vidiories,  in 
which  her  own  citizens,  not  the  enemies  of  she  con- 
federacy, were  the  unhappy  objects  of  her  inglori- 
ous triumph.  Yet  the  tranfadtions  of  this  diftrafled 
and  miferable  period,  however  immaterial  in  the 
hiftory  of  empire,  are  peculiarly  interefting  in  the 
ftill  more  inftruftive  hiftory  of  human  nature.  A 
confederacy  of  foldiers  and  freemen,  extending 
their  dominion  over  ignorant  favages,  or  effeminate 
flaves,  muft  continually  exhibit  the  unequal  combat 
of  power,  courage,  and  conduct  on  the  one  fide, 
againft  weaknefs,  ignorance,  and  timidity  on  the 
other.  But  amidft  the  domeftic  diflenfions  of 
Greece,  the  advantages  of  the  contending  parties 
were  nicely  balanced  and  accurately  adjufted. 
FcH'ce  was  refifted  by  force,  valour  oppofed  by 
valour,  and  art  encountered  or  eluded  by  fimilar 
addrefs.  The  aftive  powers  of  man,  excited  by 
emulation,  inflamed  by  oppofition,  nourifhed  by 
intereft,  and  at  once  ftrengchened  and  elevated  by 

a  icnCc 
I 
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a  fenfe  of  perfonal  honour  and  the  hope  of  im-  chap.' 
mortal  fame,  operated  in  every  dlreilion  with  ■  ^  j 
awakened  energy,  and  were  difplayed  in  the  boldefl 
exertions  of  the  voice  and  arm.  In  every  field 
where  glory  might  be  ^/on,  men  recognifed  the 
proper  objefls  of  their  amuition,  and  afpired  to  the 
higheft  honours  of  their  kind ;  and  although  the 
prizes  were  often  fmall,  and  the  victory  always  in- 
decifive,  yet  the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  combat- 
ants (great  beyond  example,  and  almoft  beyond 
belief)  furnifh  the  mofc  interefting  fpeftacle  that 
hiflory  can  prefent  to  the  rational  wonder  of  pofte- 
rity. 

The  powerful  cities  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Ar-  Sparta, 
gos,  which  had  long  rivalled  Athens  and  each  other,  ^,'?,5"Jo 
could  not  behold^  without  much  dilTatisfadlion  and  ^^^''^  ^o 
anxiety,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  republic  which  al- 
ready eclipfed  their  fplendour,  and  might  fome 
time  endanger  their  fafety.  The  Spartans  had  par- 
ticular caufes  of  difguft.  The  immortal  vi6tories 
of  Cimon  made  them  deeply  regret  that  tbey^  who 
had  fhared  the  firft  and  feverelt  toils  of  the  war, 
had  too  haftily  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  adion 
that  afforded  fo  many  laurels.  They  were  pro- 
voked at  being  denied  the  command  of  the  mari- 
time allies,  and  not  lefs  offended  at  being  over- 
reached by  Themiftocles.  All  thefe  reafons  had 
determined  them,  above  twenty  years  before  the 
peace  with  Perfia,  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians, 
expefting  to  be  feconded  in  this  defign  by  the  fears 
of  the  weak,  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  more  power- 
ful, ftates,  on  both  fides  the  Corinthian  iflhmus, 
G  2.  JBut 
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CHAP.  But  tlieir  animofity,  before  it  broke  out  into  adion,  ■ 

XII. 

s^....,,,^    was  diverted  by  a  calamity  equally  fudden  and  un- 

Earth-        forefeen.     In  the  year  four  hundred  and  fixty-nine 

qiiake  in     before  Chrift,  Sparta  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 

oivmp!      quake  *^     Taygetus  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 

A^c'  6     ^^"^^  ^^^'^  il:iaken  to  the  foundation,  and  twenty  thou- 

fand  Lacedc'Einouian  citizens  or  fubjefts  periilied 

in  this  dj-eadful  difafler.     But,  amidft  the  ruins  of 

Sparta,  one  defcription  of  men  beheld  the  pubhc 

misfortunes  not  only  without  horror,  but  with  a 

fecret  fatisfadion. 

followed         The  opprefTed  Spartan  (laves,  known  by  the  ap- 

by  the  re-    peHnfions  of  Helots  and  Meflenians,  affembled  in 

volt  of  the    -i  ... 

Helots  and  crowds  from  the  villages  in  which  they  were  can- 
rians^"  toned,  and  took  meafurcs  for  delivering  themfelves, 
during  the  cruelty  of  the  elements,  from  the  not 
lefs  inexorable  cruelty  of  their  unfeeling  tyrants. 
The  prudent  difpofitions  of  king  Archidamus,  who, 
forefecing  the  revolt,  had  fummoned  the  citizens  to 
arms,  prevented  them  from  getting  immediate  pof- 
felTion  of  the  capital 3  but  they  rendered  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  ancient  and  ftrong  fortrefs  Ithome, 
from  which  they  continued  many  years  to  infell 
the  Lacedaemonian  territories.  The  Spartans  in 
vain  exerted  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  expel  this 
dangerous  inteftine  enemy ;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war  (for  this  revolt  is  dignified  in  hiftory  by 
the  name  of  the  Third  Meflenian  War),  they  had 
recoiirfe  to  the  Athenians,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks, 
x^-ere  deemed  the  moft  fkilful  in  fieges.  The  Athe- 
nians,  cither  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 


*}  Thucydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  c.  Si  fe^jcj.    Diodor.  Hb.  xi.  cap.  Ixiii. 

fecret 
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fecret  hoftility  of  Sparta,  or  willing  to  diflemble  CHAP, 
their  knowledge  of  it,  as  they  were  then  totally  bent  _/ 

on  other  projeds  and  enterprifes,  fent  thenn  the 
required  affiftance.  The  befiegers,  however,  met 
with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  the  Spartans  difmifled 
their  Athenian  auxiliaries,  on  pretence  indeed  that 
their  help  was  no  longer  neceffary ;  but,  in  reality, 
from  a  fufpicion  that  they  favoiired  the  interell  of 
the  rebels ;  and,  as  they  retained  ti>e  troops  q{  all 
the  other  allies,  the  Athenians  were  juftly  provoked 
by  this  inftance  of  diftruft  '**,  Meanwhile  the  in- 
habitants of  Pifa,  who,  for  a  reafon  that  will  be  im- 
mediately explained,  were  highly  incenfed  againft 
Sparta,  gave  vigorous  aflTiflance  to  the  befieged. 

The  place  thus  held  out  ten  years  :  many  fallies  p^'t  of 
were  made,  feveral  battles  were  fought  with  the  lettied  in 
fury  that  might  be  expedled  from  the  cruelty  of  j^^'^P^'^"* 
tyrants   chaftifing  the  infolence  of  fiaves,      Both  Athe- 
parties  muft  have  been  reduced  to  extremity,  fince  ofy"r^*p. 
the  Helots  and  MefTenians,  thouo-h  oblig-ed  to  fur-  ^^^'-  2. 
render  the  place,  obtained  from  the  weaknefs,  a      '   '"^^  ' 
condition   which  they  would  have  vainly  folicited 
from  the  mercy,  of  Sparta,  "  that  they  fhpuld  be, 
allowed,  with  their  wives,  children,  an,d  effcfts,  to 
depart,  unmolefted,  from  the  Peloponnefus."   The 
Athenians,  deeply  refcnting  the  affront  of  fufpefted 
Bdclity,   determined   to  mortify  the  Spartans   by 
kindly  receiving  thofe  needy  fugitives,  whom  they 
finally  eftabliflied  in  Naupadus,  a  lea-port  on  the 
CrilTean  gulph,  which  tlieir  arms  had  julUy  wreile^ 

44    lliucydid.  J.  i.  cap.  ci. 

Q  3  ^'^^A 
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CHAP,  from  the  Locri  Ozolae;  a  cruel  and  barbarous  peo- 

XII  .        . 

^   _  _'   ,  pie,  whofe  favage  manners  and  rapacity  difgraced 

Their  fig-   ^.j^gjj.  Grecian  extradion.     The  Helots  and  MefTe- 
tude.  nians  repaid,  by  fignal  gratitude,  the  humane  pro- 

teftion  of  Athens.     During  the  long  courfe  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  while  their  neighbours  on  every 
fide  efpoufed  the  oppofite  intereft,  the  inhabitants 
of  Naupadus  alone  invariably  exerted  themfelves, 
with  zeal  and  vigour,  in  defence  of  the  declining 
power  of  their  magnanimous  confederate  and  an- 
cient benefaftor. 
The  wai-         I'he  caufe  above  alluded  to,  which  had  incenfed 
thrEHans   the  Pifans  againft  Sparta,  dated  beyond  a  century*^ 
and -ifans.  Xhat  people   had  long  contended  with  Elis,  the 
capital  of  their  province,  for  the  right  of  fuperin- 
tending  the  Olympic  games.     The  Spartans  en- 
abled the  Elians  to  prevail  in  the  conteft,  who 
continued,  without  oppofition,  to  direft  that  auguft 
folemnity,  until  the  earthquake  and  fubfequent  ca- 
lamities of  Sparta  emboldened   the  infolent   and 
wealthy  Pifans  to  renew  their  pretenfions  "***.  Their 
attempts,  however,  to  maintain  this  bold  claim, 
efpecially  after  the  removal  of  tlie  Helots  and  Mef- 
fenians,  appear  to  have  been  alike  feeble  and  un- 
Pifa.  °        fortunate.     Pifa  was  taken,  plundered,  and  fo  tho- 
oiymp.       roughly  demohfhed,  that  not  a  veftige,  and  fcarce 

Ixxi.  1.  ,  .        , 

A.C.456.  the  name,  remained, 

The  tern-         With  the  Valuable  booty  acquired  in  this  v/ar- 

owmpian  ^'^^'^'  ^^'^  Elians  executed  a  memorable  undertaking; 

Jwpiter.  having,  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years  *%  enlarged  and 

4?  Paufanias,  1.  vi.  c.  xxii.  4-"  Strabo;;  1.  viii.  n.   54.5. 

^7  Between  the  years  456  and  446,  A.  C. 

adorned 
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adorned  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  chap. 
eredled  the  celebrated  fbatue  of  that  divinity  -,  2l  ^  _  '  j 
work  which  no  fubfequent  age  could  ever  rival, 
and  whofe  fublimity  is  faid  to  have  increafed  and 
fortified  the  popular  fuperftition  '^*.  This  famous 
temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  encircled  with  a 
colonnade,  and  built  of  the  ftone  of  the  country 
refembling  Parian  marble.  From  the  area,  or 
ground,  to  the  decoration  over  the  gate,  it  reached 
fixty-eight  feet  in  height;  it  was  ninety-five  feet 
broad,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  long  ;  thus  fall- 
ing fliort  of  the  greateft  modern  temples  in  mag- 
nitude, as  much  as  it  excelled  them  in  beauty  and 
the  richnefs  of  material.  It  was  covered  with  Pen- 
telican  marble,  cut  in  the  form  of  brick  tiles,  At 
each  extremity  of  the  roof  ftood  a  gilded  vafe ;  in 
the  iniddle  a  golden  victory ;  below  which  was  a 
fliield  emboffed  with  Medufa's  head,  likewife  of 
gold.  Peiops  and  Oenomaus  v/ere  reprefented,  on 
the  pediment,  ready  to  begin  the  chariot-race  be- 
fore very  illuftrious  fpeftators,  fince  Jupiter  him- 
felf  was  of  the  number.  The  vault  was  adorned 
with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithfe.  The 
labours  of  Hercules  dillinguifhed  the  principal  en-> 
trance*'. 

After  pafTing  the  brafs  gates,  you   difcovered  Phidbs's 
Iphitus  crowned  by  his  fpoufe  Echecheiria ;  from  fh^^^j'Ji. 
thence  you  proceeded,  through  a  noble  portico,  to  "ity. 
the    majeftic   creation   of  Phidias   the  Athenian, 
which  formed  the  principal  ornament  of  the  tem- 

4"  Aliquid  receptae  religion!  adjecifle  fertur.     Plin, 
49  Paufan.  in  Eliac.  p.  303,  &  feqq. 

Q  4  pi^s 
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CHAP,  pie,  and  of  Greece.  The  god  was  fitting  on  a 
u^-y-!^  throne,  and  being  fixty  feet  high,  touched  the  roof 
with  his  head ;  and  threatened,  if  he  moved  him- 
felf,  to  jQiake  in  pieces  that  noble  edifice,  which, 
lofty  and  fpacious  as  it  was,  ftill  appeared  unworthy 
to  contain  him.  This  vaft  colofTiis  was  compofed 
of  gold,  taken  in  the  fack  of  Pifa,  and  of  ivory, 
then  almoft  as  precious  as  gold,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Eaft  by  Athenian  merchantmen.  The 
god  had  an  enamelled  crown  of  olive  on  his 
head,  an  image  of  vidlory  in  his  right  hand,  a  bur- 
nilhed  fceptre  in  his  left.  His  robes  and  fandalg 
were  variegated  with  golden  flowers  and  animals. 
The  throne  was  made  of  ivory  and  ebony,  inlaid 
with  precious  ftones.  The  feet  which  fupported  it, 
as  well  as  the  fillets  which  joined  them,  were  adorned 
with  innumerable  figures ;  among  which  you  perceiv- 
ed tlie  Theban  children  torn  by  fphynxes,  together 
with  Apollo  and  Diana  fhooting  the  beautiful  and 
once  flourifhing  family  of  Niobe.  Upon  tlie  moft 
confpicuous  part  of  the  throne  which  nr^et  the  eye 
in  entering,  you  beheld  eight  ilatues,  reprefenting 
the  gymnaftic  exercifes  j  and  the  beautiful  figure, 
whofe  head  was  encirled  with  a  wreath,  refembled 
young  Pamarces,  the  favourite  fcholar  of  Phidias, 
who,  in  the  conteft  of  the  boys,  had  recently  gained 
the  Olympic  prize.  Befides  the  four  {(^tt,  men- 
tioned above,  the  throne  was  fupported  by  four 
pillars,  placed  between  them,  and  painted  by  Pa  - 
n^nus,  the  brother  of  Phidias.  There  that  ad- 
mirable artill  had  delineated  the  Flefperides  guard- 
ing the  golden  apples ;  Atlas  painfully  fuilaining 

the 
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the  heavens,  with  Hercules  ready  to  alTift  him;  ^^Z^^' 
Salamine  with  naval  ornaments  in  her  hand ;  and  u-^y-»«> 
Achilles  fupporting  the  beautiful  expiring  Penthe- 
filea. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  defcribe  the  remaining  TheOlym- 


pic  tem- 
ple com 

of  the  facred  edifice  itfelf:  yet  the  temple  of  Olym-  P^'^^  "^'^^^ 


ornaments  of  this  celebrated  ftatue,  and  flill  more  L^  ^om. 


other 

pia  was  much  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of  Ceres  and  facred  edl- 
Proferpine,  at  Eleufis,  in  Attica.  The  latter  was  cTe^cc. 
built  by  Idinus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Phidias  s  and  fufficiently  capacious  (could  we  be- 
lieve the  exaggerations  of  travellers)  to  contain 
thirty  thoufand  perfons  *".  This  edifice  was  alfo 
of  the  Doric  order;  that  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  and 
of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  were  both  of  the  Ionic;  and 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  begun 
by  Pififtratus,  and  enlarged  by  Pericles,  was  finifhed 
in  -the  Corinthian  ftyle,  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
king  of  5yna.  Thefe  four  temples  were  the  rich- 
eft  and  moft  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  long  re- 
garded as  models  of  the  three  Grecian  orders  of 
architeftur^'  ^, 

While  the  earthquake  and  the  fervile  war  con-  inteftine 
fined  within  a  domeftic  fphere  the  adivity  of  Sparta,  ^'*^^"''""s 

^  J  r  '    inAigolis. 

Argos,  the  fccond  republic  of  the  Peioponnefus,  oiymp. 

I  V  V  V  1 1 1         T 

and  long  the  moft  confiderable  principality  in  that  A.c.468.* 
peninfula,  underwent  fuch  revolutions  and  misfor- 
tunes, as  left  her  neither  inclination  nor  power  to 
oppofe  the  Athenian  greatnefs.     Ever  rivals  and 
enemies  of  Sparta,  the  Argives  had  jealoufty  de- 

S=  Stiabo,  1.  ix.  p.  395.  5»  yitnivius,  1.  vii. 

clined 
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^  xii"  ^*  ^^'^^^'^  ^^^  danger  and  glory  of  the  Perfian  war,  to 
^— V— J  the  fucccfs  of  which  their  adverfaries  had  fo  emi- 
nendy  contributed.  This  ungenerous  derelidion 
paffed  not  unpunifhed.  As  deferters  of  the  com- 
mon caufe,  the  Argives  incurred  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  their  public- fpirited  neighbours.  My- 
censE,  once  the  proud  refidence  of  royal  Agamem- 
non, Epidaurus,  and  Trszene,  which  formed  re- 
fpedively  the  greateft  ftrength  and  ornament  of 
the  Argive  territory,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  capi- 
tal, whofe  folly  or  bafenefs  rendered  her  unworthy 
to  govern  them.  S  icy  on,  Nauplia,  Helisea,  and 
other  towns  of  lefs  note,  which  were  fcattered  at 
fmall  diftances  over  the  face  of  that  delightful  pro- 
vice,  obeyed  the  fummons  to  hberty,  and  affumed 
independence.  The  rebels  (for  as  fuch  they  were 
treated  by  the  indignant  magiftrates  of  Argos) 
ftrengthened  themfelves  by  foreign  alliance,  and  con- 
tinued thenceforth  to  difdain  the  authority  of  their 
ancient  metropolis  and  fovereign.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  they  formed 
a  refpeflable  portion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confe- 
deracy ;  while  Argos  alone,  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
Peloponnefus,  openly  efpoufcd  the  caufe  of  the 
Athenians. 
Deftnic-  The  aneient  city  of  Mycenjc,  which  had  firfl 

Mycins,  founded  the  trumpet  of  fedition,  was  the  only  vidim 
of  Argive  refentment.  The  Argives  feized  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  while  die  allies  and  adherents 
of  Mycea^  were  occupied  with  their  domeflic 
concerns,  to  lead  their  whole  forces  againU  the 
place;  and  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  they  deci- 
mated 
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mated  the  inhabitants,   and  demolijfhed  not  only  chap. 

.  XII. 

the  walls,  but  the  town  '*  itfelf,  which  was  never  .    ^'    > 
afterwards  rebuilt. 

The  defultory  tranfaclions  of  fo  many  ftates  and  The  infe- 
cities  as  compofed  the  name  and  nation  of  Greece,  f'"''^'^'^'^.^ 

■I  '    in  isceotia 

mull  appear  a  continual  maze  of  perplexity  and  con-  rejeft  the 
fufion,  unlefs  we  carefully  follow  the  threads  which  of  Thebls. 
fhould  dire6t  us  in  this  intricate,  yet  not  inextrica- 
ble, labyrinth.  But  if  we  ferioufly  apply  ourfelves 
to  invefligate  the  hidden  caufes  of  events,  and  to 
trace  revolutions  to  their  fource,  we  fhall  be  fur- 
prifed  by  the  agreeable  difcovery,  that  the  hiftory 
of  this  celebrated  people  is  not  entirely  that  mals 
of  diforder  which  it  appears  on  a  fuperficial  furvey. 
The  fame  caufes  which  repreffed  the  aftivity,  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  Argos,  operated  alike  fatally 
on  Thebes,  the  fecond  republic  beyond  the  ifihmus, 
and  the  only  one  that  ever  afpired  to  rival  the 
power  of  Athens.  The  Thebans,  for  fimilar,  or 
more  odious  reafons,  than  thofe  which  had  re- 
llrained  the  Argives,  had  alfo  with-held  their  affill- 
ance  in  the  Perfian  war ;  and  by  this  mean  felfilh- 
nefs  or  treachery  had  juftly  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  fubordinate  cities  of  Boeotia.  Not  only 
Thefpias  and  Platsa,  which  had  ever  borne  with 
impatience  the  Theban  yoke,  but  the  fea-ports  of 
Aulis,  Andiemon,  and  Larymna  j  Afchra,  the  be- 
loved habitation  of  old  Hefiod  ;  Coronea,  over- 
fnadowed  by  mount  Helicon,  a  favourite  feat  of 
the  Mufes  j  Labadea,  famous  for  its  oracle  of  Tro- 

S*  Diodoi'.  I,  xi.  p.  276, 

phonius ', 
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c  H  AP.  phoniiis;  Delium  and  Alalkomene,  refpedlively 
_f  facred  to  Apollo  and  Minerva,  togedier  with  Leuc- 
tra  and  Chasron^a,  the  deftined  fcenes  of  immortal 
viftories  ;  all  thefe  cities  fucceffively  rejefled  the 
jiirifdifbion  and  fovereignty  of  Thebes,  which, 
during  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  had  fo  lliamefully 
betrayed  the  common  intereft  and  glory  of  the  na- 
tion ''. 

The  The-       During   feveral   years,    the  Thebans    patiently 

ban^  ob-  ■   ,  ^     i  n  i-ii  r  ^    •     •  i 

tain  amn-   yielded  to  a  ftorm,  which  they  found  it  impofTible 

Soam"!"'"    ^^  ^^^^^-     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Spartans  began  to  breathe 
oiymp.      after  the  recovery  of  Idiome,  and  had  made  a  fuc- 
A.C.4'59.  ccfsful  expedition  againft  the  Phocians,  in  defence 
of  their  kinfmen  in  Doris,  the  Thebans  warmly 
folicited  them  to  take  part  in  their  domeftic  quar- 
rels, and  to  enable  them  to  regain  their  afcendant 
in  Boeotia;  widi  aflurance  that  they  would  employ 
the  firft  moments  of  returning  vigour  to  oppofe 
Wife  poll-  the  growing  pretenfions  of  the  Athenians.     This 
tote.    ^     propofal  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the  refentment, 
but  by  the  policy,  of  the  Spartan  fenate,  who  per- 
ceived, that  it  equally  concerned  their  intereft,  that 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Argos  fhould  lofe  her  jurif- 
diclion  over  Argolis ;  and  that  Thebes,  the  neigh- 
bour and  rival  of  Athens,  fhould  recover  her  au- 
thority in  Bceotia. 
Athens  They  were  apolying  themfelves  with  vigour  and 

enables  the  •'  rx    .'      &  Cs  -< 

BcEotiahs  fuccefs  to  effe6t  this  falutary  purpofe,  when  the 
tain^iieir  active  vigiiaiice  of  Athens  difpatched  an  army, 
independ-    ^fztQ:i  thoufand  ftrong,   to  maintain  the  independ- 


&Hce. 
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ence  of  Boeotia.     The  valour  and  condu6l  of  My-  ^  ij^  ^" 
ronides,  the  Athenian  general,  obtained  a.decifive  ._  -^-    % 
victory  near  the  walls  of  Tanagra,  one  of  the  few  ^-  ^'  ^^s* 
places  in  the  province  which  had  preferved  its  fide- 
lity to  the  capital.     This  memorable  battle,  v/hicli 
no  ancient  writer  has  thought  proper  to  defcribe, 
although  it  is  compared  to  the  glorious  trophies  of 
Marathon  and  Platasa  '*,  confiimed  the  liberty  of 
Boeotia  j  nor  could  the  Thebans,  notwithftanding 
their  partial  fuccefs  againft  feveral  of  the  revolted 
cities,  recover  their  authority  in  that  province,  un- 
til, about  fourfcore  years  afterwards,  they  emerged 
into  fudden  fplendour  under  the  conduct  of  their 
heroic  Epaminondas. 

The  ambitious  policy  of  Pericles,  which  will  be  Amhinons 
fully  explained  in  the  fequel,  was  eager  to  profit  Tf  Atiuus. 
by  every  favourable  turn  of  fortune.     Pie  took  care 
to  place  Athenian  garrifons  in  feveral  Boeotian  for- 
trefles  i    he  made   the   neighbouring  republics  cf 
Corinth  and  Megara  feel  and  acknowledge  the  fu- 
periority  of  Athens ;    and  after  fending  Tolmidas,  A.C.455. 
a  commander  endued  rather  with  an  impetuous  than 
well  regulated  courage,  to  ravage  the  coafl  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  he  failed  thither  next  year  in  perfon.  A,  C.+s^. 
and   made  the   Lacedtrmonians    and    their  allies 
deeply  regret,  that  they  had  too  foon  difcovered  their 
animofity  againft  a  republic,  alike  capable  to  pro- 
te6t  its  friends  and  take  vengeance  on  its  enemies. 
The  meafures  of  this  daring  leader  were  a6lu?.lly 
uncontrouled  by  any  oppofition,  fince  his  eloquence 

^4  Diodor.  I.  xi,   p.  284. 

had 
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had  prevailed  over  the  innocence  and  merit  of  Ci- 
mon,  and  procured  the  banilliment  of  that  iiluftri- 
ous  commander.     But  Cimon  was  recalled  in  tv/o 
years  ;  and  his  return  was  fignalifed  by  a  fufpenfion 
of  arms  in  Greece,  which  that  real  patriot  had  been 
as  zealous  to  promote,    as  he  was  ambitious   to 
purfue  his  Afiatic  triumphs.     This  treaty,  how- 
A.C.4.17.  ever,   was  foon  broke  j    but  an  ill-concerted  and 
unfortunate  cnterprife  againil  Thebes  (difapproved 
by  Pericles  himfelf),    in  which  the  rafh  Tolm.idas 
loft  his   army   and  his  life,    made   the  Athenians 
again  lifcen  to  terms  of  accommodation.     They 
A.C.445.  agreed  to  withdraw  their  garrifons  from  Boeocia; 
to  difavow  all  pretenfions  againft  Corinth  and  Me- 
gara,  pretenfions  which  had  no  other  efFe6t  than  to 
exafperate  thofe  little  republics  againft  their  ufurp- 
ing  neighbour ;  and,  on  complying  with  thefe  con- 
ditions, the  Athenians  recovered  their  citizens  made 
captive  in  Boeotia,  through  the  mifcondu6t  of  Tol- 
midas  ". 
The  truce        This  was  the  famous  truce  of  thirty  years,  con- 
years."  ^     eluded  in  the  fourteenth  year  preceding  the  Pelo- 
kxxTu'      ponnefian  Vv-ar.      The  former  treaty  had  been  li- 
A.C.445.  mited   to  a  much  fhorter  period  ;  for  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  even  in  their  agreements  of 
peace,  the  Greeks  difcovered  that  perpetual  pro- 
penfity  to  war,  which  v/as  the  unhappy   effed  of 
their  political  inftitutions  ^^. 
Motives  of      q^i^Q  terms   of  this  accomm.odation,  feemino-lv 

the  Athe-  .  i        /•    ,     , 

nians  for     little  favourable  to   the  intereft  of  Athens,    were 

granting 

**•  55  Diodor.   1.  xii.   p.  Z93.   Thucydid,    1,  i.  p.  7!,  &  Ic-qq. 

56  Idem,  p.  74. 

dictated. 
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diftated,    however,    rather  by  the  aifibition  than  chap. 

Xil, 

the  equity  of  that  republic ;  a  conclufion  that  evi-  »  .— ^    _j 
dently  refuits  from  examining  the  third  feries  of 
events,  which  (as  obferved  above)  completes  the 
hiftory  of  this  memorable  period.      Amidft  the  Between  ' 
foreign  expeditions  of  Cimon,   and  the  domeftic  Jj^!,Vand* 
dilfenfions  of  Greece,  the  Athenian  arms  and  po-  440*  a.  c, 
licy  had  been  gradually,  during  thirty  years,   efta- 
blifliing  the  fovereignty  of  the  republic  over  her 
diftant  colonies  and  confederates.     This  bold  un- 
dertaking  was   finally  accompiifhed  by  Pericles, 
whofe  (;hara6ler  contributed,  more  than  that  of  any 
one  man,  to  the  glory  and  greatnefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  calamities  and  ruin  of  his  country. 

His  father  Xanthippus,  who  gained  the  illuftri-  Chaiaaei 
ous  viftory  at  Mycale,  rejoiced  in  a  fon  endued  with 
the  happieft  natural  talents,  and  an  innate  love  of 
glory.  His  youth  was  entrufted  to  the  learned 
and  virtuous  Damon,  who  concealed,  under  the 
iininvidious  title  of  mader  of  rhetoric,  the  art  of 
anijiiating  his  pupil  widi  an  am.bition  to  deferve 
the  firfl  rank  in  the  republic,  as  well  as  of  adorn- 
ing him  with  the  accomplifliments  moft  neceffary 
to  attain  it.  From  7*xriftagoras  of  Clazomene,  de- 
nominated the  philofopher  of  mind,  on  account  of 
his  continual  folicitude  to  confirm  the  moft  import- 
ant and  moil  pleafmg  of  all  dodrines,  that  a  be- 
nevolent intelligence  prefides  over  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  the  events  of  human  life,  Pericles 
early  learned  to  controul  the  temped  of  youtliful 
palTions,  which  fo  often  blafb  the  promifing  hopes 
of  manliood  \  to  preferve  an  unfhaken  conftancy  in 

all 
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all  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  fince  all  are  th^ 
varied  difpenfations  of  the  fame  wife  providence  ; 
and  to  trample,  with  generous  contempt,  on  the 
groveling  fuperftition  of  the  vulgar.  Thus  quali- 
fied by  nature  and  education,  he  foon  difplayed,  in 
the  Athenian  affembly,  an  eloquence,  nourifned 
by  the  copious  fpring  of  philofophy,  and  ennobled 
by  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character.  His 
fpeeches  confifted  not  in  the  unpremeditated  efFu- 
lions  of  a  temporary  enthufiafm  -,  he  was  the  firft  of 
his  countrymen  who,  before  pronouncing  his  dif- 
courfes,  committed  them  to  writing  "  :  they  were 
lludied  and  compofed  with  the  moft  laborious  and 
patient  care ;  and  being  polifhed  by  repeated 
touches  of  correcting  art,  they  rofe  in  admiration, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  more  clofely  examined 
by  the  piercing  eye  of  criticifm  ;  and  acquired  the 
epithet  of  Olympian,  to  exprefs  that  permanent 
and  fteady  luftre  which  they  receded  ^^ 
he  Is  fuf-         g^{-  ^-j^e  fuperior  talents  of  Pericles,  which,  in  a 

jiecteii  or  ^  '  , 

ufurpa-  well-regulated  government,  would  have  increafed 
his  influence,  had  well  nigh  occafioned  his  ruin  in 
a  turbulent  and  fufpicious  democracy.  The  me- 
mory of  the  oldeft  citizens  faithfully  recolle(5bed^ 
and  the  envy  or  fears  of  the  younger  readily  be-» 
lieved,  that  the  figure,  the  countenance,  and  the 
voice,  of  the  young  orator,  ftrongiy  refembled  thofe 
of  the  ambitious  and  artful  Pififlratus,  whofe  fpe^ 
cious  virtues  had  fubverted  the  liberty  of  his -coun- 
try.    The  alarmed  jealoufy  of  freedom,  which  often 

57  Suidas.  ss  Plut,  in  Peiicl. 

deftroyed. 
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deftroyed,  in   an  hour,    the  authority  eftabhrned  CHAP, 
flowly,  and  with  much  labour,  during  many  meri-  ■_     ^    _f 
torious  years,   m.ight   be  tempted   to   punifh  the 
imagined  tyranny  of  Pericles ;  who,  to  efcape  the 
difgrace  of  the  oftracifm,  fhunned  the  dangerous 
admiration  of  the  alTemblyi 

The  aftive  vigour  of  his  mind,  thus  withdrawn  he  courts 
from  politics,  was  totally  direfted  to  War  ;  and  his  r"ptrth"e 
abilities,  alike  fitted  to  excel  in  every  honourable  -^^henian 
purfuit,  and  gradually  opening  with  every  occafion 
to  difplay  them,  carried  off  the  palm  of  military 
renown  from  the  moft  illuftrious  captains  of  the 
age.  Cimon  alone  furpaffed  him  irt  the  obje6t  of 
his  victories  gained  over  Barbarians  ;  but  Pericles 
equalled  Cimon  in  valour  and  condud:.  A  rivality 
in  warlike  fame  was  followed  by  a  competition  for 
civil  honours.  Cimon,  who  had  been  introduced 
on  the  theatre  of  public  life  by  the  virtuous  Arif- 
tides,  regarded,  like  that  great  man,  a  moderate 
aritlocracy,  as  the  government  moft  conducive  to 
public  happinefs.  The  contrary  opinion  was 
warmly  maintained  by  Pericles,  who  found  an 
oftentatious  admiration  of  democracy  the  beft  ex- 
pedient for  removing  the  prejudice  excited  againft 
him,  by  his  refemblance  to  Pififtratus,  ofafpiring, 
or  at  leaft  of  being  capable  to  afpire,  at  royal 
power.  On  every  occafion  he  defended  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  againft  die  pretenfions  of  the 
rich  and  noble ;  he  embraced  not  only  the  inte- 
refts,  but  adopted  the  capricious  pafTions,  of  the 
multitude  ;  cheriftiing  their  prefumption,  flatter- 
ing their  vanity,  indulging  their  rapacity,  gratify- 

Vol.  II.  H  ^  ins 
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CHAP,  ing  their  tafte  for  pleafurc  without  expence,  and 
,_'   -'    .  fomenting  their  natural  antipathy  to  the  Spartans, 
who,  as  the  patrons  of  rigid  ariftocracy,  were  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  their  refentment. 
encourages       The  Condition  of  the  times  powerfully  confpired 
bit^oiil'""    with  the  views  and  meafures  of  Pericles,  fince  the 
preten-       glory  and  wealth  acquired  in  the  Perfian  war,  pro- 
cured not  only  allies  and  power  to  the  ftate,  but  in- 
duflry  and  independence  to   the  populace.     The 
fon  of  Xanthippus  impelled  this  natural  current, 
which  ran  fo  llrongiy  in  favour  of  both,  when  he 
maintained,  that  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  entitled 
to  enjoy  equal  advantages  at  home,  to  challenge  a 
juft  pre-emiinence  in  Greece,  and  to  afTume  a  le- 
o-al  dominion  over  their  diftant  colonies  and  confe- 

o 

derates. 

Means  by  Thefe  unfortLinate  communities  had  unwarily 
ibbdued  forged  their  own  chains,  when  they  confented  to 
the  Athe-       -^^^  ^^  annual  fubfidy  to  maintain  the  guardian 

man  colo-  •'  *-' 

iiies  and  navy  of  Athens.  They  perceived  not,  that  this 
A.  c!47o  temporary  benevolence  would  be  foon  converted 
'*"'*''■"•  into  a  perpetual  tribute,  fince,  in  proportion  as 
they  became  unaccullomed  to  war,  they  laid  them- 
feives  at  the  mercy  of  that  republic,  to  which  they 
had  tamely  entruiled  the  care  of  their  defence. 
When  the  rigorous  exaftions  of  Athens  fpeedily* 
v^arned  them  of  their  error,  the  wide  intervals  at 
which  they  were  feparatcd  from  each  other,  ren- 
dered it  impoffible  for  tlicrn  to  afford  mutual  aflifl- 
ance,  and  to  ad  with  united  vigour.  Naxos, 
Thaibs,  iEgina,  Eubcea,  Samos,  and  other  iflands 
or  cities  of  lefs  importance,    boldly  frruggled  to 

repel 
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i-epel  ufurpation ;    but   fighting  fingly-j  were  fuc-  C  HA  P. 

cefTively  fLlbdiled  -,  while  new,  and  more  grievous,  .  _    ^    j 

burdens  were  cruelly  impofed  on  thenn.     The  leaft 

patient  again  murmured,  petitioned,  rebelled,  and 

taking  arms  to  rePifl:  oppreffion,  were  treated  with 

the  feverity  due  to  unprovoked  feditioh.     The  pu- 

hifhment  inflifbed  on  them  was  uniformly  dgorous. 

They  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of 

the  revolti  to  furrender  their  fhipping,   to  demo- 

li(h  their  walls,  or  receive  an  Athenian  garrifon,  td 

pay  the  elipences  of  the  war,  and  give  hoilages  for 

their  future  obedience  '^.     It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of 

general  hiftory  to  defcribe  more  minutely  the  events 

of  this  Ibcial  war,  which  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 

Pericles,  and  finifhed  in  the  courfe  of  thirty  years, 

with  every  fuccefs  the  moft  prefumptuous  ambition 

of  Athens  could  either  expedt  or  defire.     SamoSj 

the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  that  name,  made  the 

moft  vigorous  refiftance  ;   but  at  length  furrender- 

ed  to  Pericles,  after  a  fiege  of  nine  months,  in  the 

ninth  year  before  the  war  ofPeloponnefus.'°. 

Hiftorians,  partial  or  credulous,    have  handed  Sp!;ito£^ 
down  fome  atrocious  cruelties  committed  after  the  „;!„  go-° 
taking  of  Samos,  which  may  be  confidently  rejedled  ^'^in'^^^^t  $ 
as  fiftions,  injurious  to  the  fame  of  Pericles,  who, 
though  he  approved  and  animated  the  afpiring  ge- 
nius of  his  country,  arid  vainly  fiattered  himfelf  that 
he  could  juftify,  by  reafons  ofilate,  its  moft  ambi- 
tious ufurpations,  uniformly  fhewed  himfelf  iaca- 

59  Thucydid.  &  Diodor,   loc.  citat, 
fo  Thucydid.  1.  i.    p.  75. 
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^  Yvf"  ^'  pable  of  any  deliberate  wlckednefs.      It  may  be 
w.  -y.n,-.-  obferved,  however,  that  as  the  moderate  peace  with 
Sparta  had  been  concluded  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
allow  the  Athenians   to  apply  their  undivided  at- 
its  excef.     tention  to  the  affairs  of  their  tributaries,  the  feve- 
r'lty  to-      rities  exercifed  over  thefe  unfortunate  ftates  were, 
dSeliV-^     in  confequence  of  that  event,  rather  increafed  than 
encies.        mitigated.      Athenian    magiftrates   and    garrifons 
were  fent  to  govern  and  command  them.     They 
were  burdened  with  new  impofitions,  and  difho- 
noured  by  new  badges  of  fervitude.     The  lands, 
which  the  labour  of  their  anceftors  had  cultivated, 
were  feized  and  appropriated  by  ftrangers,   who 
claimed  the  dillin6lion  of  Athenian  colonies ;  and 
all  thefe  once  independent  and  flourifhing  republics 
were  thenceforth  compelled  to  fubmit  their  mutual 
contefts,  their  domeflic  differences,  and  even  dieir 
private  litigations,  to  the  cognifance  and  decifion 
of  Athenian  ailemblies  and  tribunals  ^\     By  draw- 
ing thus  clofely  the  reins  of  government,  Pericles, 
in  the  courfe  of  ten  years,  brought  into  the  trea- 
fury  of  Athens  the  fum  of  near  two  millions  fter- 
ling  ''*.     His  vigilance  feafonably  difplayed  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Athenian  nav)'  before  the  moil  diilant 
enemies  or  allies  of  the    republic ;    by  alternate 
pliancy  and  firmnefs,  by  fuccefiive  promifes,  bribes, 
and  threats,    he  repreffed  the  jealous  hoftility  of 
neighbouring  powers ;  and  while  his  ambition  and 
magnificence  fortified  and  adorned  the  capital  with 

6'  Ifocrat.  de  Pace;   &  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Allien. 
f>^  Thucyd.  Diodov.  Ifociat.  Piut.  dec, 

external 
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external  ftrength  and  fplendoiir,  they  alfo  laid  the  C  HA  p, 
foundations  of  thofe  internal  diforders,  which  ren- 
dered his  long  adminiflration  glorious  for  his  con- 
temporaries, fatal  to  the  fucceeding  generation,  and 
ever  memorable  with  pofterity. 


Hj 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

*Tra7ifiticn  to  the  internal  State  of  Athens. — Laws 
of  Draco — Solon — Pifjiratus — CUflhenes — Arif- 
tides- — Terichs. — Final  Settlement  of  the  At  her 
itian  Government. — Vieiv  cf  the  Athenian  Em^ 
pire. — I'ke  combined  Effect  of  external  Profperity 
and  democratic  Government  on  Manners — Arts 
— Luxury. — Hijlory  of  Grecian  Literature  and 
Philofophy. — Singular  Contrajl  and  Balance  of 
Virtues  and  Vices. — I'he  fublime  Philofophy  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Socrates. — I'he  unprincipled  Cap- 
tioufnefs  of  the  Sophifis. — 'fhe  moral  Tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides. — The  licentious  Buf^ 
foonery  of  Arijlophanes. — The  imitative  Arts  em- 
ployed to  the  nohleji  Purpofes — and  ahufed  to  the 
mofi  infamoui. — Magnificence  of  public  Fejlivals, 
'—Simplicity  in  private  Life. — Modejl  Referve  of 
Athenian  tVomen. — Voluptuoufnefsy  Impudence, 
and  Artifices  of  the  School  of  Afpafia. 

CHAP,  fnr^  H  E  taking-  of  Samos  clofed  die  lono;  ferics 
xiir.  .^  .         >-, 

Tranfition 
to  the  in- 


T 


o 


of  Athenian  conquefts.     Durine:  the  nine 


D 


fubfequent  years,  that  once  fortunate  people  en- 
ternai  itatc  joyed  and  abufed  the  'bleilings  of  peace  and  pro- 
fperity. Their  oftentatious  difplay  cf  power  in- 
creafed  the  envy  and  terror  of  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians, and  excited  the  obftinate  and  bloody  war  of 
Dventy-feven  years,  during  v/hich  the  Iprce  of  the 
12  whole 
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whole  Grecian  nation  was  exerted  to  demolifli  or  Chap. 
uphold  the  ftately  edifice  of  empire  that  had  been 
reared  by  the  ambitious  patriotifm  of  Pericles. 
AfTifted  by  feeble  or  reludlant  allies,  Athens  long 
ftruggied  againft  the  combined  ftrength  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  Boeotia,  Macedon,  Sicily,  and  Perfiaj 
and  our  curiofity  mud  defervedly  be  attrafted  to- 
wards the  internal  refoiirces  and  moral  condition  of 
a  people,  who,  with  few  natural  advantages,  could 
make  llich  memorable  and  pertinacious  efforts,  and 
who,  amidft  the  din  of  arms,  ftili  cultivating  and 
improving  their  favourite  arts,  produced  thofe  im- 
mortal monuments  of  talle  and  genius,  which,  fur- 
viving  die  deftru'flion  of  their  walls,  navy,  and 
harbours,  have  ever  attefted  the  glory  of  Athens, 
and  the  impotent  vengeance  of  her  enemies.  In 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  the  fcience  of  government 
and  laws,  which  gives  fecurity  to  all  other  fciences, 
merits  the  firft  place  in  our  attention  -,  nor,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  will  the  enlightened  reader  con- 
template with  indifference  the  laws  of  Athens, 
which  having  been  incorporated  *  into  the  Roman 

jurif- 

'*  The  Romans  fent  depuiies  to  Athens,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  So- 
lon's laws,,  four  hvmdred  and  fifty-four  years  before  Chiift.  The 
benefits  derived  from  thefe  falutary  inititutions  were  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  liberal  candour  of  a  people,  who  knew  how  to 
appretiate  the  merit  of  enemies  and  fubjcf^s.  Hear  the  language  of 
Pliny  (1.  viii.  ep.  24.)  to  Maximus,  who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
■was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  or  Greece:  "  Ke- 
membcr  that  you  go  to  a  country,  where  letters,  politenefs,  and  agri- 
culture itlclt  (if  we  believe  common  repor:),  were  invented  .  .  .  , 
Revere  the  gods  and  heroes',  the  ancient  virtue  and  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. Refpe6l  even  its  fables  and  its  vanity  ;  remembering  that  from 
Greece  we  derive!  our  laws.     The  right  of  conc^uett,  indeed,   hath 

H  /J  eiiabJ?J 
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CHAP,  jurifpriidence  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Chrill,  ferved,  after  an  interval  of  above 
fixteen  hundred  years,  to  abolifh  the  barbarous 
praftices  of  the  Gothic  nations,  and  to  introduce 
jullice,  lecurity,  and  refinement,  among  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants  of  Europe  *. 

The  admirable  inftitutions  of  the  heroic   ages 
were  built  on  religion  ;    which,   as  we  have  fully 


Laws  ar.d 
govern- 
ment. 


enabled  us  to  impofe  our  laws  on  the  Greeks ;  but  that  people  had 
iirft  given  us  their  laws,  at  our  felicitation,  and  when  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  tlie  power  of  our  arms.  It  would  be  inhuman 
and  barbarous  to  deprive  them  of  the  fmali  remnant  of  liberty  which 
they  ftill  pofTefs." 

*  Juftinian's  Pandefls,  it  is  well  known,  were  difcovered  at 
Amalfi,  in  Italy,  A.  D.  1130.  In  lefs  than  half  a  ceqtury  after- 
wards, the  civil  kiw  was  ftudied  and  underftood  in  all  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  j  and  this  ftudy  (as  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  Reign  of 
Richard  the  Third)  tended  to  (harpen  the  wits  of  men,  to  give  foli- 
dity  to  their  judgment,  to  improve  their  tafte,  and  to  abolifh  the  bar- 
barous jurifprudence  which  imiverl'aJly  prevailed  among  the  Gothic 
nations.  To  this  law  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the  mode  of  proof  by 
the  ordeal,  the  corfnet,  the  duel,  and  other  methods  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  abfurd.  Pecuniary  commutations  ceafed  to  be  aduiittcd  for 
crimes  ;  private  revenge  was  no  longer  authorifed  by  the  magiftrate  ; 
and  the  community  was  made  to  feel  its  intereft  in  maintaining  the 
rights,  and  avenging  the  wrongs,  of  all  its  members.  See  more  in 
the  admirable  difcourfe  annexed  to  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 
I  fliall  add  but  one  obiervation,  in  Mr.  Hume's  own  words  :  "  The 
fenfible  utility  of  the  Roman  law,  both  to  public  and  private  intereft, 
recommended  the  ftudy  of  it,  at  a  time  when  the  more  exalted  and 
fpeculative  fciences  carried  no  charms  with  them  ;  and  thus  the  laft 
branch  of  ancient  literature  which  remained  uncorrupted,  was  happily 
the  firft  tranfmitted  to  the  modern  world  :  for  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  decline  of  Roman  learning,  when  the  phi  lofophers  were  univer- 
fally  infefted  with  fuperftition  and  fophiftry,  and  the  poets  and  hifto- 
rianswith  barbarifm,  the  lawyers,  who,  in  other  countries,  are  fel- 
dom  models  of  fcience  or  politenefs,  were  yet  able,  by  the  conftant 
ftudy  and  clofe  imitation  of  their  predeceflbrs,  to  maintain  the  fame 
good  fenfe  in  their  decifions  and  realbnings,  and  the  fame  purity  in 
their  language  and  exprelfion,"     Hume's  Hift.  3d  vol.  8vo,  p.  300. 

explained 
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explained  above,  afcertained  and  enforced  the  rights  ^  ^^  P* 
and  obligations  of  public  and  private  life.  But  the  ■_.  ^-  _j 
abufed  authority  of  prieils  and  oracles,  and  the  na- 
tural depravity  of  man,  ever  folicitous  to  obtain  the 
partial  favour  of  his  heavenly  proteftors  on  eafier 
terms  than  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty,  gra- 
dually fevered,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  natural 
and  moft  falutary  union  between  religion  and  mo- 
rality j  in  confequence  of  Vv^hich  feparation,  the 
former  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  fuperftition, 
and  the  latter  relaxed  into  licentioufnefs,  or  ftifFened 
into  pedantry.  The  ftriking  cornparifon,  or  rather 
contrail,  between  die  genius  and  chara6ter,  the  vir- 
^es  and  vices,  of  the  Greeks,  as  varioufiy  defcribed 
by  Homer  and  by  Solon,  and  which  is  fo  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  earlier  period,  muft,  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  difcourfe,  naturally  prefent  itfelf  to 
the  refle6tion  of  the  attentive  reader,  and  v/ill  fet  in 
the  cleareft  point  of  view  the  unhappy  revolution 
of  manners,  which  time  and  accident  had  produced 
in  the  wide  interval  between  the  poet  and  the  le- 
giilator. 

The  very  imperfed  legiHation  of  Draco ',  who  Leglfla- 
flourifned  thirty  years  before  Solon*,  proved  that  d°"co- 
the  Athenians  felt  the  want  of  a  fcience,  which  they  oiymju 
knew  not  how  to  acquire  or  cultivate.     The  au-  A.c.'eaiJ-. 
ftere  gravity  of  that  magiftrate  feems  to  have  im- 
pofed  on  the  eafy  credulity  of  the  multitude  j  for     , 
his  ignorance  or  feverity  were  alike  unworthy  of 
the  important  office  with  which  he  was  cntrufted. 

J  Suidas  In  voce  Draco.     Pollux,  1.  viii.  c.  vi. 
■*  Meuifius,  Solon. 

o^  He 
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C  ^  A  P.  yIq  gave  laws,  which,  according  to  the  lively  ex- 
\^  \        prefllon  of  an  orator,  feemed  to  be  written  ',  not 
with  ink,  but  with  blood ;  fmce  death  or  banifh- 
ment  were  his  ordinary  penalties  for  the  moft  tri- 
vial offences,  as  well  as  for  the  moft  dangerous 
crimes :  and  he  juftified  this  rigour,   by  abfurdly 
cbferving,  that  the  fmalieft  dilbrders  deferved  death, 
and  no  feverer  punifhment  could  be  inflicted  on  the 
greateft.     Tlie  laws  of  Draco,  therefore,  tended 
only  to  increafc  the  evils  which  they  were  defigned 
to  remedy*  J  and  no  people  ever  prefented  a  fcene 
of  greater  confufion  and  mifery,  th^n  did  the  un- 
happy Athenians,  when  the  abilities  and  virtues  of 
Solon  were  feafonably  called  to  their  relief, 
•f  Solon.         In  relating  the  general  revolutions  of  Greece,  we 
xivi'^3.'      had  occafion   to  defcribe  the  important  fervices, 
A.C.594.  ^^^  illuftrious  merit,   of  this   extraordinary  man, 
whofe  difintereftednefs,  patriotifm,  and  humanity, 
equalled  his   military  conduft  and  fuccefs.     His 
royal  extiaftion  (for  he  {prang  from  the  race  of  the 
Codridffi),  his  experienced  abilities,  above  all,  his 
appi-oved  wifdom  and  equity,  pointed  him  out  for 
the  nobleft  and  moft  fublime  employment  of  hu- 
manity, that  of  regulating  the  lav/s  and  govern- 
State  of      ment  of  a  free  people.     Such,  at  leaft,  the  Athe- 
Athensin   j^j^i^  j^^v  be  confidercd,  when  their  unanimous 

the  time  •'  ,  . 

®f  Solon,    fuffrage    rendered   Solon  the  ablblute  umpire   of 
their  whole  qonftitution  and  policy  ^  aldiough,  prior 

5  The  orator  Demades,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  The  obferva- 
tion  has  been  always  repeated  in  fpeaking  of  Draco,  though  his  laws 
were  certainly  written  neither  with  blood  nor  ink.  Even  thole  of 
Solon  were  only  engraved  on  tables  kept  in  the  citadel. 

6  Ariftot.  de  Civ.  1.  ii.  5;  Plut.  In  Solon, 

to 
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to  this  period,  tliey  fuffered  the  combined  evils  of  C  H  A  r, 
anarchy  and  oppreilion ''.  The  magiftrates  plun- 
dered the  trcafury  and  the  tennples ;  and  often  be- 
trayed, for  bribes,  the  interefts  of  their  country. 
The  rich  tyrannifed  over  the  poor,  the  poor  con- 
tinually alarmed  .the  fafety  of  the  rich.  The  ra- 
pacity of  creditors  knew  no  bounds.  They  com- 
pelled the  infolvent  debtors  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
like  cattle ;  to  perform  the  fervice  of  beafts  of  bur- 
den i  and  to  transfer  to  them  their  fons  and  daugh- 
ters, whom  they  exported  as  flaves  to  foreign 
countries.  Solon,  with  a  laudable  vanity,  boafts  of 
having  recovered  and  reftored  to  their  native  rights 
many  of  thofe  unhappy  men,  whofe  fentiments  had 
been  debafed,  and  language  corrupted,  by  the  in- 
famy of  Barbarian  fervitude^  The  wretched  po- 
pulace, deriving  courage  from  defpair,  had  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  fubmit  to  fuch  multipHed 
rigours ;  and  before  the  wifdom  of  the  lawgiver 
interpofed,  they  had  taken  the  refolution  to  ele^Tc 
and  follow  fome  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and  but- 
cher their  opprefTors,  to  eftabhlh  an  equal  partition 
of  lands,  and  to  inftitute  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment°.  But  the  numerous  clients  and  retainers,  who, 
in  a  country  little  acquainted  with  arts  and  manu- 
factures, depended  on  the  wealthy  proprietors  of 
the  lands  and  mines  of  Attica,  muft  have  rendered 
^his  undertaking  alike  dangerous  to  both  parties; 
fo  that  both  became  willing  rather  to  fubmit  their 
differences  to  law,  than  to  decide  them  by  the 
fword. 

7  Fragm.  Solonis  aptidDemofth.  p.  234.  edit.  Wol» 
S  Idem,  ibid,  9  Plut,  in  Solon, 

The 
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CHAP.  The  impartiality  of  Solon  merited  the  unUmited 
',_  ^-'  .  confidence  of  his  country.  He  maintained  the 
His  regu-    ^^cicnt  divifion  of  property,  but  abolifhed  debts. 

lations  ^    _  r     r       J' 

concern-     He  cftablifhed  the  rate  of  intereft  at  12  per  cent. 

pmy.  '  2.t  which  it  afterwards  remained  -,  but  forbade,  that 
the  infoivcnt  debtor  fhould  become  the  flave  of  his 
creditor,  or  be  compelled  to  fell  his  children  into 
fervitude.  After  thefe  preliminary  regulations, 
which  feemed  immediately  neceffary  to  the  public 
peace,   Solon  proceeded,    with   an  impartial    and 

New-         fteady   hand,   to   new-model    the    government '° ; 

govern-*  °  on  this  generous,  but  equitable  principle,  that  the 

mem.  few  ought  not,  as  hitherto,  to  command,  and  the 
many  to  obey  j  but  that  the  collective  body  of  the 
people,  legally  convened  in  a  national  afiembly, 
were  entitled  to  decide,  by  a  plurality  of  yoices, 
the  alternatives  of  peace  and  war  5  to  contract 
or  difTolve  alliances  v/ith  foreign  ftates  j  to  enjoy 

'°  The  moft  correfl  information  concerning  the  ancient  republic 
of  Athens,  and  the  laws  of  Solon,  is  contained  in  Ariftot.  Fragm.  de 
Ci vit.  Athen .  and  in  various  parts  of  his  fecond,  fourth,  and  fixth  books 
of  Politics,  a.  In  Ifocrat.  Areopaglt.  Panathen.  &  Panegyr.  And 
3.  In  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon,  Xcnophon's  Treatife  concerning  the 
Athenian  republic  relates  to  later  times,  when  many  corruptions  had 
crept  in,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Po- 
lybius,  I.  vi.  has  confounded  the  moderate  inftitutions  of  Solon  with 
the  democratical  licentioufiiefs  and  tyranny  introduced  by  Pericles 
and  his  fuccelfjrs  in  the  adminiftration.  The  palpable  errors  of  fo 
judicious  an  author  prove  how  little  accurate  knowledge  the  Greeks 
pofleflTed  on  the  fubjeft  of  their  own  hiltory  ;  and  how  impoflible  it  is 
for  a  modern  writer,  who  blindly  follows  fuch  guides,  not  to  fall 
into  innumerable  errors  and  contiadiftions.  The  treatife  of  Arittotle 
(de  Civitate)  above  mentioned,  deferves  particular  attention  from 
thofe  who  write  or  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  republics.  In  it  we  fee  the 
germ,  and  often  more  than  the  germ,  of  the  political  works  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  which  Montefquieu  has  fo  often  copied,  without  once  ac- 
knov^iedging  his  objigation, 

all 
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all  the  branches  of legiflative  qv foverehn  power";  chap. 

1-1  1  -n  XIII. 

and  to  ele6l,  approve,  and  judge  the  magiftrates  «    -^-  _j 
or  miniliers  entrnfted,  for  a  limited  time,  with  the 
executive  authority. 

In  the  aftual  ftate  of  moft  countries  of  Europe,  His  infti- 

f     ^  r  r  1  »  1  •       tutions 

fuch  a  form  of  government,  as  only  takes  place  in  fuitea  th*- 
fome  fmall  cantons  of  Switzerland,  would  be  at-  <^o"ciitioa 

ot  the 

tended  with  the  inconvenience  of  withdrawing  the  times. 
citizens  too  much  from  their  private  affairs.  But 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  particularly  in  Attica,  the 
flaves  were  four  tim.es  more  num.erous  than  the 
freemen  **i  and  of  the  latter  we  may  compute  that 
little  more  than  one-half  were  entitled  to  any  fhare 
in  the  fovereignty.  Strangers,  and  all  thofe  who 
could  not  afcertain  their  Athenian  defcent,  both  in 
the  male  and  female  line,  were  totally  excluded 
from  the  aflembly  and  courts  of  juflice.  The  re- 
gulations of  Solon  marked  the  utmoft  attention  to 
preferve  the  pure  blood  of  Athens  unmixed  and 
uncorrupted ;  nor  could  any  foreigner,  whatever 
merit  he  might  claim  widi  the  public,  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizen,  unlefs  he  abandoned  for  ever 
his  native  country,  profeffed  the  knowledge  of  fbma 
highly  ufeful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both  cafes, 

*'  The  election  contained  a  mixture  of  chance,  fince  thofe  who 
were  named  by  the  people  cait  lots  to  decide  on  whom  the  office 
fliould  be  conferred.  The  lame  piaftice  prevails  in  chufing  theie- 
rators  of  the  republic  of  Berne.  But  Solon  enaftcd,  that  the  for- 
tunate candidate  fiiould  undergo  what  is  called  a  probation ;  his  cha- 
raifter  and  merits  were  thus  expofed  to  a  fecord  examination  ;  and  it 
feemedfcarcelypoiTibJe,  after  this  fevtre  fcrutiny,  ihat  any  man  ifhould 
attain  power,  who  was  altogether  unworthy  cf  public  confidence. 

"  See  my  Introduftoiy  Dilcourfe  to  the  Orations  of  Lyfias  and 
Ifocrates,  p,  5,  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  had  been  chofen  by  ballot,  in  a  full  afiennbly  of  (k 
thoufand  Athenians.  Thefe  circumftances  (efpe- 
cially  as  the  Athenian  people  were  ufijaliy  convened 
only  four  times  in  thirty-five  days)  prevented  their 
affemblies  from  being  either  fo  inconvenient  and 
burdenfome,  or  fo  numerous  and  tumultuary,  as 
might  at  firft  fight  be  fuppofed.  Yet  their  numbers, 
and  ftiil  more  their  impetiioficy  and  ignorance,  muft 
have  proved  inconfiilent  with  good  government,  if 
Solon  had  not  fecured  the  vefTel  of  the  republic 
from  the  waves  of  popular  frenzy,  by  the  two  firm 
anchors  of  the  Senate  and  the  Areopagus;  tribunals 
originally  of  great  dignity  and  of  very  extenfive 
pov/er,  into  which  men  of  a  certain  defcription  only 
could  be  received  as  mem.bcrs. 
Bfs  divl-  Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  clafTes, 
fionof  the  ^cGordino;  to  the  produce  of  their  eftates.  The 
firfl  clafs  confifted  of  thofe  whofe  lands  annually 
yielded  five  hundred  meafures  of  liquid,  as  well  as 
dry  comxmodities  j  and  the  minimum  of  whofe 
yearly  income  may  be  calculated  at  fixty  pounds 
ilerling  j  which  is  equivalent,  if  we  eftimate  the 
relative  value  of  money  by  the  price  of  labour, 
and  of  the  things  mofl  neceflary  to  life,  to  about  fix 
hundred  pounds  fterling  in  the  prefent  age'^  The 
fecond  clafs  confifted  of  thofe  whofe  eftates  pro- 
duced three  hundred  meafures ;  the  third,  of  thofe 
"whofe  efbates  produced  two  hundred ;  the  fourth, 
and  by  far  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  Athenians^ 
Cither  pofTclTed  no  landed  property,  or  at  leaft  en- 
joyed, not  a  revenue  in  land  equal  to  twenty- four 

»J  See  Introdu6lion  to  Lyfias,  &c.  p.  14.. 
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pounds  fterling,  or,  agreeably  to  the  above  propor-  CHAP, 
tion,  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  our  prefent  .  _  _'  j 
currency* 

All  ranks  of  citizens  were  alike  admitted  to  vote  p,eroga- 
in  the  public  aflembly,  and  to  judge  in  the  courts  ^^^^)°1 
of  juftice,  whether  civil  or  criminal,   which  were  clailes. 
properly  fo  many  committees  of  the  alTembly  '*. 
But  the  three  firft  ciafTes  were  exclufively  entitled 
to  fit  in  the  fenate,  to  decide  in  the  Areopagus,  or 
to  hold  any  other  ofHce  of  maglftracy.     To  thefe 
dignities  they  were  elected  by  the  free  fuffrages  of 
the  people,  to  whom  they  were  accountable  for 
their  adminiftration,  and  by  whom  they  might  be 
punilhed  for  malverfation  or  negligence,  although 
they  derived  no  emolument  from  the  diligent  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty. 

The  fenate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty-fix  of  the 
years  after  its  inllitution,  was  augmented  to  five  ^^^^Ll, 
hundred  by  Ciiflhenes,  enjoyed  the  important  prero- 
gatives of  convoking  the  popular  ailemblyj  of  pre- 
vioufly  examining  all  matters  before  they  cam.e  to 
be  decided  by  the  people,  which  gave  them  a  ne- 
gative before  debate  in  all  public  refolutions  ^  and 
of  making  laws  which  had  force  during  a  year, 
without  requiring  the  confent  of  the  populace.  Be- 
fides  this  general  fuperintendence  and  authority, 

»4  In  my  Introductory  Difcourfes  to  the  Orations  of  Lyfias,  &c', 
I  had  occafion  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  tribunals.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  vvcrk,  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  particularly  the 
form  of  civil  procefs,  has  been  accurately  explained  by  Sir  Wiiliarrj 
Jones,  in  his  DifTertations  annexed  to  the  tranflatlon  of  Ifasus.  Mr^ 
Pettingal's  learned  work  upon  the  ufe  and  pra£lice  of  _;'«r;Vs  among 
the  ancients,  lately  fell  into  my  hands.  Wherein  my  ideas  and  his 
AiScT,  will  eafily  appear  from  the  text,  and  needs  not  be  pointed  out/ 

the; 
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CHAP,  the  fenate  was  exclufively  invefted  with  many  par- 
K,.-y— ^  ticular  branches  of  the  executive  power.  The  pre- 
fident  of  that  council  had  the  cuflody  of  the  public 
archives  and  treafury.  The  fenate  alone  built  fhips ; 
equipped  fleets  and  armies ;  feized  and  confined 
Hate-criminals;  examined  and  punifhed  feveral  of- 
fences, which  were  not  exprefsly  forbidden  by  any 
pofitive  law.  The  weight  of  fuch  a  council,  which 
alfembled  every  day,  except  feftivals,  infufed  a 
large  mixture  of  ariftocracy  into  the  Athenian  con- 
ftitution.  This,  as  we  fhall  im.mediately  explain, 
was  ftill  farther  increafed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  a  court  fo  named  from  the  place  where 
it  was  held  j  a  hill  facred  to  Mars,  adjoining  to  the 
citadeL 
The  nine  The  principal  magiflrrates  in  Athens  were  the 
nine  archons,  the  firll  of  whom  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  and  prefided  in  the  civil  courts  of  juftice, 
where  a  committee  of  the  people,  chofen  promifcu- 
oufly  from  all  clafTes  by  lot  '^,  fat  as  judges  and 
jury ;  but  where  it  belonged  to  the  archon  and  his 
alTelTors,  men  appointed  by  fuffrage,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  forms,  to  take  what  in  Scotland  is  called 
a  precognition,  to  prefcribe  the  form  of  aftion,  to 
give  the  ballot"^,  and  to  receive  and  declare  the 

»S  The  eflential  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  go- 
vernment, confifted  in  the  different  placing  of  the  judicial  power ;. 
Vv^hich  at  Rome  remained  300  years  in  the  hands  of  the  fenate.  The 
fsditions  of  the  Gracchi,  and  nioft  of  the  civil  diflenfions  which  hap- 
pened before  the  time  of  Augultus,  had  for  their  objefl  or  pretence, 
the  altering  of  this  order  of  tilings,  and  bringing  the  Roman  conlU- 
tution  nearer  the  Athenian, 

Oi  TiSiiTs;  TO)  ayuvx  «a»  tuv  -.l-vSou  oiooine,  are  the  words  of 
lyfias.  The  fame  writei:  mentions  the  Trap^p^i,  awJ»K«i,  affeflors,, 
lyudics. 

verdict 
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verdift  and  fentence  of  the  court.     The  archon  C  u^^  P. 

next  in  dignity,   who  had  the  appellation  of  king,  t ^^,j 

prefided  in  caufes  refpefting  religion  and  things 
facred,  which  formed  the  objed  of  an  important 
and  dangerous  branch  of  Athenian  jurifprudence. 
Hie  archon  third  in  dignity,  with  his  alTeiTors  the 
generals  '^  prefided  in  military  matters  ;  and  the 
fix  remaining,  who  were  known  by  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  thefmothetce,  heard  criminal  pleas  of 
various  kinds,  or  rather  direfted  the  proceedings 
of  the  fix  courts  where  criminal  caufes  were  ex- 
amined and  determined.  Thefe  nine  archons,  or  The  Area* 
prefidents  of  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  like  all  ^"^' 
other  Athenian  magiftrates,  were,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  annual  office,  accountable  to  the  people;  and 
when  their  condu6t,  after  a  fevere  fcrutiny,  appeared 
to  merit  pubhc  approbation  and  gratitude,  they 
were  received,  and  remained  for  life,  members  of 
the  Areopagus,  a  fenate  invefted  with  a  general 
infpedion  over  the  laws  and  religion,  as  well  as 
over  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens ;  and 
which,  in  dangerous  emergencies,  v/as  even  entitled 
to  afilime  a  fort  of  diftatorial  power  '^ 

Such  is   the  great  outline  of  the  conftitution  Happy 
cftablifhed   by  Solon,   according  to  which   every  oTsoion's 
Athenian  citizen  enjoyed  the  ineftimable  privilege  P'=^"  of 
of  being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried  by  laws  to  Ji.„t,  " 

'7  Lyfias,  in  the  fecond  oration  againft  Alcibiades  (a  military 
caufe),  not  only  mentions  the  s-TpocTr^yol,  or  generals,  but  addrefles 
them  feparately  from  the  av^^s;  SuiccoTai,  or  judges. 

>8  Ifocrat.  Oratio  Areopagit. 

Vol.  IL  I  which 
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CHAP,  -^vhich  he  Iiimfelf  had  confented.     Although  the 


^_  -^-_-  kgiflative  and  judicial  powers  were  thus  lodged 
with  the  people,  men  of  property  and  ability  were 
alone  entrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  govern- 
ment;  and  as  power  in  fome  meafuxC  followed 
property,  the  fame  expedient  which  ferved  to  main- 
tain a  due  diftindlion  of  ranks  in  fociet)',  tended 
alfo  to  promote  the  induftry  and  f  ugality  of  the 
multitude,  that  they  might  thereby  become  entitled 
to  fhare  thofe  honours  and  offices,  to  which  per- 
fons  of  a  certain  eilate  only  could  afpire. 
pxtenflve  The  laws  of  Solon  were  of  the  moft  extenflve 
hi/iaws,  nature,  comprehending  not  only  rules  of  right,  but 
maxim.s  of  morality,  regulations  of  com.merce,  and 
precepts  of  agriculture.  To  defcribe  his  inflitutions 
refpe<5cing  fuch  matters  as  are  properly  the  obje<5ts 
of  law,  would  be  explaining  thofe  great,  but  fami- 
liar principles,  concerning  marriage,  fucceffion,  tef- 
taments,  the  rights  oi perjcns  and  of  things^  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  civil  law,  have  been 
conveyed  into  the  jurifprudence  of  all  the  civilifed 
nations  of  Europe.  His  laws  concerning  educa- 
tion and  manners  prove  that  drunkennefs  and  un- 
natural love  were  the  predominant  vices  of  that 
early  age.  It  was  a  particular  duty  of  the  archons, 
to  prevent  or  punifh  ofi^ences  committed  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  intoxication  j  and  the  regulations  con- 
cerning fchoois  ^°,  Vvhicii  were  not  to  be  opened 
till  fun-rife,  which  were  ordered  to  be  fhut  before 
night,  and  into  which  none  but  fuch  relations  of 

'9  ^fcliin.  in  Timarchum, 

the 
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the  mailer,   as  were  particularly  fpecified  by  law,  ^  ^.f^  ^' 
could  on  any  pretence  be  admitted,   marked  the  >      ,-  J 
utmoil  fblicitude  to  root  out  an  evil  which  already 
infected  and  difgraced  the  manners  of  Greece. 

The  education  recommended  by  Solon  nearly  re-  Ills  fyftem 
fembled  that  above  defcribed,  which  gcnerallyprevail-  l.^l\  ^^^' 
ed  in  Greece'"'.    The  children  of  Athenian  citizens, 
when  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  women,  were  de- 
livered to  two  mafters,  of  whom  the  one  formed 
the  body,   and  the  other  the  mind.     Swimming, 
and  the  eafier  exercifes,  prepared  them  for  the  harder 
toils  of  the  gymnaftic.     Reading,  and  learning  by 
heart  the  leffons  and  exam.ples  of  the  poets,  m.ade 
way  for  the  feverer  frudies  of  eloquence  and  philo- 
fophy.     In  procefs  of  time,  mufic,  geometry,  and. 
drawing,  feem  to  have  entered  into  the  plan  of  a 
liberal  education*'.     At  the  age  of  twenty,   the  Duties  an* 
youth  of  all  ranks   took  an  oath  in  the  temple  of  '-''"P^^y- 

^     ~  .  ^  .  nients  or 

Agraulos  (an  appellation  of  Minerva),  to  obey  tl^e  youtly 
and  to  maintain  the  laws  of  their  country ;  to  ufe 
their  beft  endeavours  to  promote  its  profperity ;  to 
follow  the  ftandard  of  whatever  commanders  might 
be  appointed  to  condu6t  them ;  to  fail  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  when  fummoned  by  the  public 
fervice ;  to  fight  to  death  for  their  native  land  j 
and  to  regard  wheat,  barley,  vines,  and  olives,  as 
the  only  boundaries  of  Attica  "* :  a  prepofterous 
arrogance  in  that  little  republic,  which  already  be- 
trayed an  ambition  to  conquer  and  appropriate  all 

so  See  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  2»  Arirt.  Polit.  I.  vii.  c.  iii. 

**  See  Introdu<5lion  to  Lyfias,  See,  p.  i6. 

I  2  the, 
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CHAP,  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  Athe- 
u— -w—- —  J^iari  youth  were  not,  in  confequence  of  this  oath, 
engaged  in  military  fervice,  they  were  obliged  by 
law  to  follow  fuch  employments  as  fuited  their  re- 
fpeflive  fortunes.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and 
mechanic  arts,  fell  to  tlie  Hiare  of  the  poor ;  the 
rich  ilili  continued  their  application  to  g)'mnaftic 
and  philofophy,  carefully  fludied  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  examined  the  ancient  and  adlual  condi- 
tion of  their  own  and  neighbouring  ftates ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  tliirty,  appeared  as  candidates  in  the 
a0emb1y  for  fuch  offices  of  trufl  and  honour  as 
their  regular  manners,  inoifenfive  and  dutiful  be- 
haviour in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  temper- 
ance, OEConomy,  public  fpirit,  and  abilities*^,  might 
obtain  from  the  voluntary  fufrrage  of  the  people. 
tf utrpa.  The  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus,  though  it  deflroyed 

Pi'fi'ft^a^tus  ^^^  ^  ^-^^^  ^^-^  political  liberty  of  Athens,  gave  fta- 
A.c.  578.  bility  to  moil:  of  the  lav/s  and  forms  introduced  by 
Solon.  That  extraordinaiy  tyrant ^  for  fo  the 
Greeks  ilyled  him,  was  not  more  diftingiiiflied  by 
the  loftinefs  of  his  genius  than  the  humanity  of  his 
difpofition  :  and  had  not  the  violence  of  contend- 
ing  tactions,  and  the  fjry  of  his  enemies,  inflamed 
his  natural  love  of  power,  the  name  of  Pififtratus 
would  ftand  the  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  Grecian  pa- 
triots and  heroes.  His  valour  and  condu6t  were 
fignalized  in  the  conqueft  of  Nifsa,  Salamis,  Naxos, 
Delos,  and  Sigjtum ;  and  if  he  difplayed  boldnefs 
and  addrefs  in  acquiring  Ibvereignty,  he  difplayed 

iJ  Lyfia?,  pafTim, 

ftill 


niinilha- 
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ftill  more  moderation  and  virtue  in  adminiflerino-  it.  C  H  A  P. 

XIII 

He  alTumed,  indeed,  the  royal  dignities  of  priefl  .    _  _'  j 
and  general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief  offices  ^'*  mode- 

c  ■  .  .  ,  jate  and 

or  magiftracy  fhould  be  filled  by  his  partilans.  But  wife  ad- 
he  maintained  the  regular  courfe  of  law  and  juf- 
tice,  not  only  by  his  authority,  but  by  his  example; 
having  appeared  in  perfon  to  anfwer  an  accufation 
in  the  Areopagus.  He  not  only  enforced  the  laws 
of  Solon  againft  idlenefs,  but  endeavoured  to  gwe 
them  more  efficacy  by  introducing  new  arts  and 
manufadlories  into  Attica.  He  was  the  firll  who 
brought  into  that  country  the  complete  colleftion 
of  Homer's  poems,  which  he  commanded  to  be 
fung  at  the  Panathenaean  feftival  j  nor  can  v/e  fup- 
pofe  that  he  lliould  have  been  zealous  to  diffufe 
the  liberal  and  manly  fentiments  of  that  divine 
poet,  if  his  government  had  not  refembled  the  mo- 
deration and  equity  of  the  heroic  ages,  rather  than 
the  deipotifm  of  tyrants. 

His  fon  Hipparchus  imitated  and  furpafied  the  furpaflTcd 
mild  virtues  of  his  father ;  and,  amidfl  the  turbu-  l>'  '''^*  ^^ 

.  "IS  ion 

lence  of  the  later  democracy,  it  was  acknowledged  Hippar- 
with  a  figh  by  the  Athenians,  that  their  anceflors 
were  indeed  happy  under  Solon  and  Pififlratus,  but 
that  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus  brouglit 
back  on  earth  the  golden  days  of  Saturn.  The 
father  had  required  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
Attica,  to  fupport  his  guards,  and  the  other  ap- 
pendages of  royalty  :  his  more  generous  fon  re- 
mitted one-half  of  this  impofition.  While  he  alle- 
viated the  burdens,  yet  encouraged  the  indullry  of 
hb  f'jbje(5ls_,  by  building  the  temple  of  Olympian 
I  3  Jupiter, 


chus. 
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^  xin  ^'  J^'P''^^^'  ^^  '^^^  folicitoiis  to  difpel  their  ignorance 

■u-n-y >  and  barbarity  by  erefting  pillars  in  every  part  of  the 

city,   engraved  Vvith  elegiac  verfes,    containing  lef- 
fons   of  wifdom  and    precepts  of  nnoraiity.     He 
coUeded  the  firft  library  in  Athens  ;  and  his  liberal 
rewards,  and  ftill  more  his  agreeable  manners  and 
winning  affability,  attrafted  to  that  city  the  moft 
difcingiiifhed  poets  of  the  age. 
Iiis  miir-        The  murder  of  Hipparchus  exafperated  the  tem- 
peratJ's^      per    of  his    brother    and   fucceiTor   Kippias;    but 
Hi})pias.      notv\^ithflanding  the  calamities  Vv'hich  the  latter  in- 
fiided  and  fuffered,   it  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
governm.ent  of  Pififtratus  and  his  family,  v/hich, 
with  various  interruptions,  lafled  fixty-eight  years**, 
increafjd   the  ftrength,  and  promoted  the  refine- 
ment of  Athens  ""K 
The  go-  Yet  in  nothing  was  that  ufiirpation  more  advan- 

changed      tagcous  tnan  in  the  animating  ienie  ot  liberty  which 
t?e^e's'"      ^'^^  memory  of  paft  fervitude,  under  Hippias,  ex- 
oiymp.       cited   and  kept  alive  in  Athens,   after  the  popular 
A.c.l'io.  government  had  been  reflored  by  Clifthenes  and 
Alcibiades.    We  have  already  had  occafion  to  relate 
the  foreign  viftories  of  the  republic,  v/hich  imme- 
diately followed  that  event ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
the  conftitution  of  government  underv/ent  a  con- 
fiderabie   change.     By  adinitting  to  the  rank  of 
citizens  a  promifcuous  crov/d  offtrangers,  fugitives, 
Athenians  of  half  blood,   and  perhaps  flaves,  the 
tribes  were    augm.ented  ,  from   four  to    ten  j    and 

»4  Between  578  nnd  510,  B.  C. 

*>'  See  the  treatife  of  Meurfius,  entitled  Plfiftratus,  one  of  the  few 
fatistaftory  peiforraajices  in  the  immcnfe  cciktlion  of  Gio-ioviiis. 

the 
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the  fenators  from  four  to  five  hundred.     The  oftra-  c  f  ^'^_  p. 

cifm  was  likewife  eflablilhed ;  a  law  by  which  any  '^ ^^ — ^ 

citizen  whofe  influence  or  abihties  feemed  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  might  be  baniflied  ten  years,  with- 
out the  proof  or  allegation  of  any  pofitive  crime. 

In  this  condition   the  republic  continued   thirty  importanj: 
years,  until  the  dorious  vidories  of  Salamis,  Pla-  ^'^^y'""" 

J  ^  a  '  inadv  by 

t^a,  and  iVlycale,  encouraged  the  loweft  but  moft  Aiidiiies. 
numerous  clafs  of  citizens,  by  whofe  valour  thofe  wlv^L 
memorable  exploits  had  been  atchieved,  to  make  ^•^•479' 
further  invafions  on  the  prerogatives  of  their  fupe- 
riors.  The  fudden  wealth,  which  the  rich  jpoils 
of  the  Barbarians  had  diffufed  among  all  ranks  of 
men,  increaftfd  the  cenfus  of  individuals,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  balance  of  the  conftitution.  Ariftides, 
who  perceived  it  to  be  impolnble  to  refifl  the  na- 
tural progrefs  of  democracy,  feafonably  yielded  to 
men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  firmnefs  in 
their  hearts ;  and  propofed,  with  apparent  fatisfac- 
tion,  but  much  fecret  reiu6lance  ",  a  law  by  which 
the  Athenian  magifcrates  fhould  be  thenceforth 
promifcuoully  ek6b,'d  from  the  four  clafles  of  citi- 
zens. This  innova:ion  paved  the  way  for  the  ftiil 
greater  changes  begun  twenty  years  afterwards,  and 
gradually  completed  by  Pericles ;  a  revolution  of 
which  the  confequences  were  not  immediately  felr, 
but  which  continually  became  more  fenfible,and  final- 
ly terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  of  Greece. 

The    general   reafons  which    prevailed  on    the  The  de- 
equity  and  difcernmicnt  of  Pericles  to  efpoufe,  with  c""npieted 

*°    ^xuv  asKovTi  ^s  6^fxc.',  cited  on  this  occafion  by  Plutarch,  well 
expreffes  the  forced  geneiofity  of  Ariftides  to  the  populace. 

.  ..  I  4  undue 
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CUA.'P.  undue  warmth,   the  caiife  of  the  populace,   have 
< — -.^-^j  in  the  preceding  chapter  been  fuHiciently  explained. 
cL/"'      Yet  whatever  partial  motives  of  intereft  and  ambi- 
oiymp.      j^Qj^  27  i^-^ighi-  warp  the  views  of  this  illuftrious  llatcl- 
A.  C. 4.4.9.  man,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  foreign 
tranfadions  and  fuccefs  of  the  republic,  and  parti- 
cularly the  new  fituation  in  which  the  Athenians- 
found  themfelves  placed  with  regard  to  their  diflant 
allies  and  colonies,    might  naturally  fuggcft  and 
occafion  very  important  alterations  in  the  Athenian 
Tntrodt'c-    conflitution.     The  ancient  and  facred  law,  v;hich 

tion  of  023'       ,  ,.        J  .    .  .  ,  r  i 

to  ihe         obiigea  every  citizen,  without  lee  or  reward,  to 
troops  J       take  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,   could  noc 
eafily  be  extended  to  tlis  obligation  of  protefting, 
without  a  proper  recompence,  the  intereft  of  fo- 
reign   communities.     The    fcanty   population    of 
Attica  fufHced  not  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  fo 
many  dillant  expeditions.     It  became  neceffary  to 
hire  troops  wherever  they  might  be  found ;  and, 
as  this  neceffity  introduced  pay  into  the  Athenian 
armies,  a  fimilar,  though  not  equally  cogent,  rea- 
offeesard  fon  cftabliflied  fees  and  falaries  for  all  the  different: 
the  niagif-  orders  of  judges  and  magiftrates.     The  fame  prin- 
trates.        ^jpjg  of  duty  and  public  fpirit,  which  obliged  every 
freeman  to  fight  without  pay,  likewife  obliged  him 
gratuitoufly  to  judge,  confult,  and.  deliberate,  for 

27  Plutarch  (in  Pericle)  mentions  a  particular  reafon  which  en- 
gaged Pericles  to  counterafl  the  arittocr.icy,  and  to  abridge  the  power 
of  the  Areopagus.  Although  he  had  been  often  named  tor  the  office 
of  archon,  the  lot  had  never  fallen  on  him  ;  fo  that  he  could  not  be 
received  as  a  member  of  that  refpefted  court.  If  this  obfervation  be 
well  founded,  it  (hews  how  little  real  weight  the  annual  magiftracies 
had  at  Athens  ;  fince  Peiicle?,  though  he  never  attained  the  dignity 
of  archon,  governed  the  republic  many  years  with  unrivalled  autho- 
rity. 
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the  benefit  of  his  country.  But  when  the  con-  ^^^^^^' 
tcfled  interefls  of  foreign,  though  dependent  corn-  wLy-l-» 
munities,  were  agitated  and  adjulled  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  Athens,  it  feemed  reafonable  for  thofe  who 
fpent  their  time  in  an  employment,  to  which  no 
natural  obligation  called  them,  to  demand  a  pro- 
per reward  for  their  ufefui  ferviccs.  At  firft,  there- 
fore, a. /wall  {um,  but  which  gradually  increafcd 
v.'ith  the  power  of  the  people,  was  regularly  dif- 
tributed  among  the  citizens,  for  every  deliberation 
which  they  held,  and  for  every  caufe  which  they 
determined. 

The  defire  of  reaping  this  pi-ofit  made  the  popu-  Thefe 
lace  anxious  to  draw  all  caufes  and  deliberations  ^"■'^"™' 
berore  their  own  tribunals  and  afiembiies.     This  totally  un- 
dcfign  was  fuccefsfully  accomplifhcd  by  Ephialtes*',  J^X^a-^ 
an  artful   and  daring;  demaqrocrue,  whom  Pericles  "^^"^ 
employed  as  a  proper  inltrum.ent  to  eriect  Inch  in-  bySolcui. 
vidious  meafarcs   as  were  moH  obnoxious  to  the 
rich  and  noble.     While  his  patron  extended  the 
renown  of  Athens  by  his  foreign  victories,  and  gra- 
dually reduced   into   fubjeftion  the  colonies   and 
allies  of  the   republic,    the   obfequious   Ephialtes 
zealoufly  promoted  his  domeflic  rneafures;  and  by 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  fenate  and  of  the 
Areopagus'"',  the  firmeil  bulwarks  of  the  arifto- 

cracy, 

*"  Plot,  in  Pericle. 

»9  Authors  have  not  ''cfcribed  in  what  particular  refpefls,  or  by 
U'hat  particular  means,  Ephialtes  efFefled  lii--;  puipofe  :  yet  we  may 
colleft,  from  obfcure  hints  on  this  fubjciSt,  that  he  not  only  brouf^ht 
before  the  inferior  tribunals  caufes  hitherto  confined  to  the  Areopa- 
gus, but  took,  from  that  cotn-f  its  general  inlpf^ftion  and  fuperintend- 
rnce  over  the  religion  and  laws  ;  which  oiHces  he  beftowed  on  the 
jj)opu)ar  couit  of  the  ■/I'KtxiCi  and  the  vij/.i'Pv'Kunic,  whg  were  anpointed, 

and 
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CHAP.  ciMCv,   obtained  a  fignal  vifbory  over  the  laws  of 

XIII.  .  . 

^       '  f  Solon.     l"he  aJfTafiination  of  Ephiaites  proved  only 

the  weaknefs  of  his  enennies ;  ancj  we  fhali  find,  in 
the  fubfeqiicnt  hifto'-y  of  Athens,  that  moft  matters 
of  deliberation  came,  thenceforth,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  before  the  popular  aflem.bly ;  that  the  v/ife 
inftitutions  of  Solon  were  reduced  to  an   empty 
form  ;   and  that  the  magnanimity  of  Pericles,  the 
extravagance  of  his  immediate  fucceffors,   the  pa- 
triotifm  of  Thrafybulus  and  Conon,  the  integrity  of 
Phocion,  the  artifices  of  iEfchines,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Demofthenes,   fucceffively   fwayed,   at 
will,  a  wild  and  capricious  democracy. 
External         Tht  revolution  which  immediately  followed,  in 
meitic        the  manners,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
^rthe^-'"^    nians,  was  the  natural  confequence  of  the  change 
public.       of  government,  combined  with  other  circumfcances 
ixxxv!*!.    infeparably  connected  with  their  domeilic  and  ex- 
A.C. 4.4.0.  tcrnai  profperity.     In  the  courle  of  a  few  years,  the 
fuccefs  of  i^riftides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  had  tri- 
pled the  revenues,   and  increafed,  in  a  far  greater 
proportion,  the  dominions  of  the  republic.     The 
Athenian  galiies  commanded  the  ealtern  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  their  m.erchantmcn  had  en- 
grolTed  the  traffic  of  the  adjacent  countries  ^  the 

and  difmifled,  at  the  will  of  the  people.  He  likewife  rendered  the 
pobation  for  becoming  an  Areopagite  lels  fevere  th.in  formerly.  Per- 
Icns  crept  into  this  order,  whole  characters  difgraced  it.  The  Ai'eo- 
pagites  became  equally  accefTible  to  prefents  and  to  beauty  j  and  their 
d^'ciiions  fell  into  contempt.  See  the  difcourfe  of  Ifocrates  upon  re- 
forming the  government  of  Athens,  and  Athemtus,  1.  ix.  That 
Ephiaites,  or  Pericles  himfelf,  likewife  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
fenate  (although  it  is  not  remarked  by  any  ancient  ciuthcr),  appears 
iVom  aji  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  Alliens. 

maga- 
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magazines  of  Athens  abounded  v;ith  wood,  metal,  CHAP. 

ebony,  ivory,  and  ail  the  materials  of  the  ufefiil  as  . ^    ,  j 

well  as  of  the  agreeable  arts ;  they  imported  the 
luxuries  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  Pontus, 
and  Peloponnefus  ;  experience  had  improved  their 
ilcill  in  working  the  filver  mines  of  mount  Lau- 
rium;  they  had  lately  opened  the  valuable  marble 
veins  in  mount  Pentelicus;  the  honey  of  Hymet- 
tus  v/as  more  efteem.ed,  in  proportion  as  it  becam.e 
better  known  to  their  neighbours ;  the  culture  of 
their  olives  (oil  being  long  their  ftaple  commodity, 
and  the  only  proJuftion  of  Attica,  which  Solon 
allowed  them  to  export)  mufc  have  improved  with 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country  in  .arts 
and  agriculture,  efpecially  under  the  adlive  admi- 
niitration  of  Pericles,  who  liberally  let  loofe  the 
public  treafure  to  encourage  every  Ipecies  of  in- 
duftry  ^'. 

But  if  that  minilLer  promoted  the  love  of  aflion,  Effea  of 
he  found  it  neceflary  at  leaft  to  comply  with,  if  not  |^'^',*^'^'": 
to  excite,  the  extreme  pafTion  for  pieafure,  which  the  change 
then  began  to  diRinguifli  his  countrymen,     Ihe  ment,Tn" 
people  of  Athens,  fucccfsful  in  every  enterprife  againft  n^anners 
their  foreign  as  v/ell  as  domeftic  enemies,  feemed 
entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  dangers  and  vic- 
tories.    For  the  fpacc  of  at  leaft  twelve  years  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  Peloponnefus,  their  city  afforded 
a  perpetual  fcene  of  triumph  and  feftivity.     Dra- 
m.-citic  entertainments,   to  which  they  were  paiTion- 
ately  addided,  were  no  longer  performed  in  flight 

3''  Tfocrat.  Ai-eop.   de  Pace,  &  Panegyr.  Xenoph.   &  Ariftot.  de 
Repub.  Athcn. 

unadorn- 
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CHAP,  unadorned  edifices,  but  in  ftone  or  marble  theatres, 
K^...,.,,^^^  erefted  at  great  expence,  and  embellirhed  with  the 
moft  .precious,  produflions  of  nature  and  of  art. 
The  treafury  was  opened,  not  only  to  fupply  the 
decorations  of  this  favourite  amufement,   but  to 
enable  the  poorer  citizens  to  enjoy  it,  without  in- 
curring any  private  expence  ;   and  thus,  at  the  coll 
of  the  ftate,  or  rather  of  its  ti-ibutary  allies  and  co- 
lonies, to  feaft  and  delight  their  ears   and  fancy 
with  the  combined  charms  of  mufic  and  poetry. 
The  pieafure  of  the  eye  was  peculiarly  confulted 
and  gratified  in  the  architecture  of  the  theatres  and 
other  ornamental   buildings ;  for  as  Themiftocles 
had  ftrengthened,  Pericles  adorned  his  native  city^ 
and  unlefs  we  had  the  concurring  teftimony  of  an- 
tiquity,   as  well  as  the  immortal  remains  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  which  frill  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  travellers,  it  would  be  difn- 
cult  to  believe   that   in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years, 
there  could  have  been   created  thofe  ineflimable 
wonders  of  art,  thofe  innumerable  temples,  theatres, 
ftatues,  altars,  baths,  gymnafia,  and  porticoes,  v/hich, 
jn   the   language   of  ancient   panegyric,    rendered 
Athens  the  eye  and  light  of  Greece^'. 
Luxury  Pericles  was  blamed  for  thus  decking  one  fa- 

of  Athens,  vourite  city,  hke  a  vain,  voluptuous  harlot,  at  the 
expence  of  plundered  provinces^';  but  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  if  their  ex- 
torted wealth  had  not  been  employed  in  more  pe- 
ri (hing,  as  well  as   m.ore  criminal,  luxury.     The 


»'  Ilbcrat.  &  Ariftid.  in  Paneo^yr. 


Ji  Plutarch  in  Pericle. 

pom,p 
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pomp  of  religious  folemnities,  which  were  twice  as  chap. 
numerous  and  as  coftly  in  Athens  as  in  any  other  ^  . 
city  of  Greece ;  the  extravagance  of  entertain- 
ments and  banquets,  which  on  fiich  occanons  al- 
ways followed  the  facrifices ;  the  increafe  of  private 
luxury,  which  naturally  accompanied  this  public 
profufion,  exhauftcd  the  refources,  without  aug- 
menting the  glory,  of  the  republic.  Inftead  of  the 
bread,  herbs,  and  fimple  fare  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  the  Athenians,  foon  after  the 
eightieth  Olympiad,  availed  themfelves  of  their 
extenfive  commerce  to  im.port  the  delicacies  of  dif- 
tant  countries,  which  were  prepared  with  all  the 
refinements  of  cookery  ".  The  wines  of  Cyprus 
were  cooled  with  fnow  in  fummer  j  in  winter  ^*  the 
mofh  delightful  flowers  adorned  the  tables  and 
perfons  of  the  wealthy  Athenians.  Nor  was  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  crowned  with  rofes,  unlels  they  vv'ere 
likewife  anointed  with  the  mod:  precious  per- 
fumes ^^  Parafitcs,  dancers,  and  buffoons,  were 
an  ufual  appendage  of  every  entertainment  ^^  A- 
mong  the  weaker  lex,  the  pafllon  for  delicate  birds, 
diflinguifhed  by  their  voice  or  plumage,  was  car- 
ried to  fuch  excefs  as  merited  the  name  of  mad- 
nefs ".  The  bodies  of  fuch  youths  as  were  not 
peculiarly  addifted  to  hunting  and  horfes,  which 
began  to  be  a  prevailing  tafte  ^%  v/ere  corrupted 

3?  Ariftoph.  Nubes,  ver.  50.   &  LyGftrat.  pafiim. 

3+  Athen.    1.  xi.  3.    &   Xercph.  Muv.ciabilia,   1.  ii. 

?S  Xenoph.  ibid.  36  Athena;us,  1.  i.  &  Xenoph.  Symp. 

37  Oph8(^iiuhx,  Athen.  1.  xi.  3.  i^  Ariftophi  Nubes,  palTim. 
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CHAP,  by  the  commerce  of  harlots,  who  had  rcdncecl 
u  ,  '.  ■  their  profeffion  into  fyftcm  ^' ;  while  their  minds 
were  (till  more  polluted  by  the  licentious  philofo- 
phy  of  the  fophifts.  It  is  unneceffary  to  crowd 
the  pitture,  fmce  it  may  be  obferved,  in  one 
word,  that  tlie  vices  and  extravagancies,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  characlerife  the  declining  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  took  root  in  Athens  during  the 
adminiilration  of  Pericles,  the  mod  fplendid  and 
mofc  profpcrous  in  the  Grecian  annals. 
Contraft  This  paradox,   for  fuch  it  mufi:  appear,  may  be 

lance  of     explained  by  confidering  the  fmgular  combination 
vicer^ad!'  ^^  circumftances,  which,  in  the  time  of  that  ftatef- 
vantages     man,  gavc  every  poifon  its  antidote,  and  rendered 
advan-       the  partial  evils,  already  defcribed,  only  the  thorn 
tages.         ^i^^j.  gygj,  accompanies  the  rofe.     The  Grecian  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  times  affords  a  more  ftriking  contrail 
tlian  ever  appeared  in  any  other  age  or  country,  of 
wifdom  and  folly,   of  miagnanimity  and  m.eannefs, 
of  liberty  and  tyranny,   of  fnPiplicity   and  refine- 
ment, of  aiillerity  and  voluptuoufnefs.     The  fub- 
lime  philofophy  of  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates  was 
accompanied,  as  with  a  fhadow,  by  the  dark  un- 
principled captioufnefs  of  the  fophifts  ;    the  pathe- 
tic and  moral  ftrains  of  Sophocles   and  Euripides 
were  parodied  by  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Ari- 
ftophanes  ;    painting  and  fculpture,  which,  under 
geniufes  of  th^e   firft  order  like  Phidias,  ferved  as 
handmaids  to  religion  and  virtue,  degenerated  un- 
der inferior  artiils  into  mean  hirelino-s  of  vice  and 

o 

J9  Alexis  apud  Athenxum,  1.  xiii, 

diforderj 
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dilbrdcr  ;  the  modefty  of  Athenian  nnatrons  was  C  HA  P. 
fet  off  as  by  a  foil,  when  connpared  with  the  dif-  •■ 
folutenefs  of  the  fchool  of  Afpafia  j  and  the  fimple 
frugality  of  manners,  which  commonly  prevailed 
in  private  families,  even  of  the  firft  diflindlion,  was 
contrailed  with  the  extravagant  diffipation  of  pub- 
lic entertainments  and  feftivals.  To  examine  the 
parallel  links  of  this  complicated  chain  will  illuf- 
trate  the  character  of  a  people  whofe  fubfequenc 
tranfaftions  form  one  principal  objefl  of  Grecian 
hiflory. 

Philofophy,  which  in  Greece  alone  deferves  the  Paraiiel 
peculiar  attention  of  the  hiftorian,  arofe  about  the  '^^^  ?^. 

^  '  ^  this  chain 

beginning  of  the  fixth  century  before  Chrift,  and  examined, 
in  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfedtion,  and  funk  into  the  lowefc  de- 
generacy and  corruption,  to  which  the  ufe  or  abufe 
of  the  human  intelle6l  could  raife  or  plunge  it. 
LefTer  Afia,  to  which  Europe  and  America  owe  the  Hiftoiy  of 
ineftimable   benefits  of  their  relip;ion  and  letters,  p';^^^"''"- 

o  J    lofophy. 

produced  and  nourifhed  the  tender  plant  of  philo- 
fophy ;  and  the  flouriiliing  Greek  colonies  on  that 
delightful    coaft,    communicated  to  their  mother 
country  this  precious  offspring  of  their  foil.   Thales  Thefeven 
of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,    ^°^** 
Cleobulus  of  Lindus  in  the  ille  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
other  v/ife  men,  as  they  were  emphatically  fb/led;> 
v/ho  lived  in  that  age,  not  only  gave  advice  and 
affillance  to  their  countrymen  in  particular  emer- 
gencies, but  reilrained  their  vices  by  wholefome 
laws,  im.proved  their  manners  by  ufeful  lelTons  of 
moralit)'',    and  extended  their  knowledge  by  im- 

8  portant 
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CHAP,  portant  and  difficult  difcoveries  *°.      But  the  firft 
^_    ,      ■  attempt  towards  moral  philofophy,   as  independent 
on,  and  unconnected  with  religion.  Teems  to  have 
jECopthc    been  the  fables  of  iEIbp,  which,  to  men  in  an  early 
period  of  fociety,  mud  have   appeared  a  very  fc- 
lious  and  important  fpecies  of  compofition.     The 
fphere  of  hiftory  was  narrow ;   the  examples  of  the 
gods,  amidft  the  continual  corruptions  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  had  become  too  flagitious  for  imitation ;  and 
men,   whofe  ruftic  fimplicity  of  life  afforded  them 
continual  opportunities  to  obferve  the  infcindtive  fa- 
gacity  of  certain  animals,  miglit  derive  many  ufe- 
ful  leiTons  from  thofe  humble  inftruftors.     In  the 
^  early  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  all  other 

nations  whofe  hiftory  is  recorded,  fables  were  told, 
and  in  fome  degree  believed,  in  the  affem.bly  and 
fenate-houfe,  on  the  moft  important  occafions  ;  for 
in  the  infancy  of  fociety  men  are  children  ;  and 
triC  delufion,  which  the  belief  of  a  fable  fuppofes, 
is  not  more  grofs  and  improbable  than  many  of 
thoie  errors  into  which  (as  we  have  already  prov- 
ed*') their  lively  fancy  had  often  hurried  them. 
The  fame  romantic  call  of  im.agination  v/hich  had 
aiiimated  woods  and  winds,  mountains  and  rivers, 
whicli  had  changed  heroes  into  gods,  and  gods 
into  frail  men,  might  endow  animals  with  reafon, 
and  even  fpeech. 
Thegno-  Xhe  next  ftep  towards  moral  fclence  was  of  a 
j.oets.         more  refined  and  abih-aA  kind,    confifting  of  the 

4°  Plutarch.  Sympof.  &  cie  Placit.  Philofoph.   Plato  in  Protagor. 
Dioger.  Laert.  paffim. 
4t  S«e  abyve,  Chapter  II. 

fentences 
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fcntences  of  the  gnomonic  poets  *%  and  in  thofe  de-  ^  ^  A  p. 
tached  precepts  or  proverbs  which,  in  all  countries,  i_...-^-  .iV 
have  preceded  any  fyftematic  account  of  morality. 
Each  of  the  feven  fages,  as  they  were  called,  had 
Iiis  favourite  maxims  '^^,  which  he  engraved  in 
temples  and  other  places  of  public  refort;  but  at 
this  difliance  of  time  it  is  impoffible,  amidft  the 
differences  of  authors,  to  difcover  what  belongs  to 
each ;  nor  is  the  fearch  important,  fince  all  their 
maxims  or  proverbs,  whatever  efforts  of  general- 
ization they  might  coft  their  inventors,  now  ap- 
pear extremely  fnnple  and  familiar. 

Thefe' refpeftable  fathers  of  Grecian  philofophy, 
who  filently  diffufed  light  through  the  gloom  of  a 
barbarous  age,  are  faid  to  have  maintained  a  cor- 
reipondence  **  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  So- 
lon of  Athens,  Chilon  of  Sparta,  and  Periander  of 
Corinth  ;  men  who,  in  imitation  of  their  eaftenj 
brethren,  chiefly  cultivated  fuch  praftical  know- 
ledge as  qualified  them  to  be  the  legiflators,  ma- 
giftrates,  and  generals  of  their  refpedlive  coun- 
tries. 

Thales  the  Milefian,  alone,   quitted  the  ordi-  Thedifco*. 

/-•/-..,  1         .,.  ,    verles  of 

nary  purluits  01  civil   and  military  renown;  and  xhaiesthe 
although  he  compofed  verfes,  promulgated  moral  Milefian. 
fentences,  and,  on  fome   particular  emergencies, 
gave  feafonable  advice  to  his  countrymen,  yet  he 
eftabiifhed  his  fame  on  a  bafis  more  broad  and 

4»  See  the  Sentences  of  Theognis,  which  are  evidently  acolleftion, 
not  the  work  of  one  man. 

45  Ariftot.  Rhet.  ii.  zi,     Stobxus,  Serra,  p.  44,  &c, 
44  Plut.  Syinp. 

Vol.  II,  K  perma' 
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CHAP,  permanent  than  the  fluftuating  interefts  of  perifh- 
t.  -^  '_■  ing  conimunities.     Many  of  the  elementary  pro- 
pofitions  of  geometry,  afterwards  collefted  by  Eu- 
clid,   were   firft  difcovered  **  by  Thales,  who  di- 
refted  the  acutenefs  of  his  mind  with  equal  fuccefs 
to  aftronomy.     He  divided  the  heavens  into  five 
zones ;  difcovered  the  equinoxes  and  fol dices ;   re- 
marked the   Urfa  Minor ;    obferved,  and  nearly 
predi6ted,  eclipfes.     The  divifion  of  the  year  into 
three   hundred  and  fixty-five   days    was    already 
known  to  the  Egyptians  ;    but  although  Thales 
might  borrow  this,  and  perhaps  other  difcoveries, 
from  that  ancient  people,  among  whom  he  fome- 
time  refided,  it  appears,  even  from  thofe  authors 
who  are  ever  prone  to  exaggerate  the  wifdom  of 
Egypt,  that  he  owed  much  lefs  to  that  country, 
than  to  the  native  fagacity  and  penetration  of  his 
clear  comprehenfive  mind  *". 
His  fchool       Thales  founded  the  Ionic  fchool,  in  which  he 
cefToi-r"     "^^^  fucceeded  by  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes, 
who  were  followed  by  Anaxagoras,   the  inftru<5tor 
of  Pericles,  and  Archelaus,  who  is  called  by  an- 
cient writers  the  mailer  of  Socrates.     About  fifty 
years  after  Thales,    the  fame  fpeculations  which 
he  had  introduced  v/ere  purfued  by  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon,   Leucippus   and  Parmenides  of  Elea, 
and  HeracUtus  of  Ephefus.     Thefe  ingenious  men 
difcovered  many  ufeful  truths  j  yet  all  of  them,  not 

45  Proclus  in  Euclid. 

4*  Hieronyra.  apud  Laert,  I,  i.  c.  xxvii*    Plin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.xvil. 

excepting 
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excepting  T hales  hlmfelf,  likewife  bufied  them-  ^  ^  A  P. 
felves  with  fubjefts  that  will  for  ever  excite  and  <l,  -^,-.  a 
elude  human  curiolity.  Their  doctrines  were 
equally  liable  to  objecftion,  whichever  of  the  ele- 
ments they  affumed  as  the  firft  principle  of  na- 
ture; they  univerfally  agreed  in  alTerting  the  fallacy 
of  the  fenfes,  and  the  unworthinefs  of  the  vulgar 
fuperftitlon ;  but  their  various  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  and  deftruftion  of  worlds,  the  magni- 
tudes and  diftances  of  heavenly  bodies,  the  effence 
of  matter  and  fpirit*^,  deferve  only  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  dreams  of  inquifitive  men,  whofe  am- 
bition of  knowledge  carried  them  beyond  the  fphere 
of  experience,  and  the  clear  deduflions  of  reafon. 
The  fyftem  of  Leucippus,  the  moft  famous  of  ciegeneiate 
them  all,  was  improved  by  Democritus  of  Ab-  ifm. 
dera  *^  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Epicurus,  whofe 
philofophy  is  fufficiently  explained  in  the  extraor- 
dinary work  of  Lucretius,  the  boldeft  monument 
which  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  behold,  of  learn- 
ing, genius,  and  impiety. 

But  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  The  fub- 
at  the  famie  time  Democritus  affailed  the  celeftial  lofbphy  of 
manfions,  and  unveiled,  with  a  daring  hand,  the  Anaxago^^ 
feeble  majefty  of  Grecian  fuperflition,  Anaxagoras 
of  Clazomene  revealed  a  new  and  infinitely  more 
auguft  fpe6tacle,  by  firft  announcing  to  the  heathen 
world,  a  felf-exiftent,  all-perfed  mind,  as  the  great 

4-7  SeeDIogen.Laert.  1.  i.     Ariftot.  Metaph.  pafTiin.  &  Plut.  de, 
Placit.  Philoloph. 

^'^  Laert.  1.  ix.    Ariftot,  Pliyfic.  1.  viii. 

K  2  caufe 
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CHAP,  caufe  and  author  of  the  material  world.  Thales 
and  Pythagoras,  with  fuch  of  their  difciples  as 
faithfully  adhered  to  their  tenets,  had  indeed  ad- 
mitted fpirit  as  a  conftituent  principle  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  but  they  had  fo  intimately  blended  mind 
and  matter,  that  thefe  diffimilar  fubfbances  feemed 
to  m^ake  an  indiffoluble  compound,  as  the  foul  and 
body  conftitute  but  one  man.  According  to  Anax- 
agoras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creatinp;  and  fove- 
reign  intelligence  was  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed 
from  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  he  feemsto  have 
regarded  merely  as  a  poetical  expreflion  for  the  laws 
which  the  Deity  had  imprefied  on  his  works.  The 
great  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  did  not  animate,  but 
impel  matter ;  he  could  not  be  included  within  its 
limited  and  perifhing  terms ;  his  nature  was  pure 
and  fpiritual,  and  totally  incapable  of  pollution  by 
any  corporeal  admixture  '^'. 

The  difcovery  and  diffufion  of  this  luminous  and 
fublime  principle,  which  was  naturally  followed  by 
an  inveftigation  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  deducing  from  thence  the  great  duties  of 
morality,  might  have  produced  a  general  and 
happy  revolution  in  Greece,  under  the  zealous  and 
perfevering  labours  of  Socrates  and  his  follov/ers,  if 
the  tendency  of  this  divine  philofophy  had  not  been 
counteradled,  not  only  by  the  grofs  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar,  but  by  the  more  dangerous  refinements 
of  incredulous  Sophifts. 

4-9  Ariftot.  Metaphyf,  ],  j.  c.  iii.    Plato  in  Cratylo,  $c  Plut.  in 
Pevicle, 

The 
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The  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which  leads  to  the  C  ha  p. 

difcovery  of  truth,  will  ever  promote  the  propaga-  y ^_^ 

tion  of  error ;  and  unfortunately  for  Greece,  in  the  ^'®  ^^"'^" 

'  •'  '  encycoun- 

middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Chrift,  errors  teraftedby 
were  propagated,  fo  congenial  to  the  condition  of  phiib. 
the  times,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  take  deep  root, 
and  flourifli  in  a  foil  which  was  peculiarly  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  Tlie  glorious  vi6tories 
over  the  Carthaginians  and  Perfians  had  increafed 
the  wealth  and  fecurity,  called  forth  the  invention 
and  induftry,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  multiplied  the 
wants,  and  inflam.ed  the  paffions,  of  the  Greeks. 
The  more  powerful  cities,  and  particularly  Athens 
and  Syracufe,  had  attained  a  pitch  of  profperity 
which  exceeded  their  moft  fanguine  hopes ;  elated 
by  the  bloom  of  health  and  the  pride  of  riches, 
they  continually  fighed  for  new  and  unknown  en- 
joyments, while  both  individuals  and  communities 
were  ever  ready  toliften  to  fuch  inftrudtors  asjufti- 
fied  their  vices,  and  taught  them  to  abufe  the  gifts 
of  fortune. 

In  this  fituation   of  affairs   appeared   the    So-  Hiftory  of 
phifts  ^°,    whofe  name,    ftill  familiar    in    the  Ian-  ^'|fij^f°' 
guages  of  Europe,  pretty  faithfully  expreffes  their  oiymp. 
charadler.     Hippias  of  Elis,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  A.c.440. 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Gorgias  ofLeontium,  with  many 
inferior  names,  preferved  in  the  writings  of  Xeno- 
phon,  Plato,   and  Ifocrates,  ftarted  up  about  the 
fame  time,  and  exhibited  a  new  phaenomenon  in 
Greece.     The  Olympic,  and  other  public  affem- 

so  VId.  Philoftrat.  de  Vit.  Sophift, 

K  J  blies. 
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C  HA  P.  blies,  furnifhed  them  with  an  opportunity^  to  dif- 
\_,-,-_j   play  tiieir   fpecious   accomplifhments   to   the  ad- 
miring  fpeftators.      They    frequented    the    great 
cities,  particularly  Athens,  and  acquired  the  friend- 
fliip  of  the  rich,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude. 
They  profeffed  the  knowledge  of  eveiy  fcience,  and 
of  every  art,   which  they  taught  publicly,  for  a  fli- 
pulated  price  ;  and,  as  they  really  poflefTed  the  art 
of  perfuafion,   their  difciples  continually  increafed 
among  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous,  the  idle  and 
the  vain. 
Their  cha-       Their  language  was  glowing  and  harmonious, 
v!ews.^"     their  m^anners  elegant,  their  life  fplendid.     When 
it  ferved  their  intereft,  and  pleafed  the  tafte  of  their 
hearers,  they  could  paint  virtue  in  the  warmefl 
and  moil  alluring  colours  -,  but  the  capricious  will 
of  their  fcholars,    whofe  pafiions  they  were  ever 
careful  to  gratify,   ferved  as  the  only  ftandard  of 
their  principles  ;    and  engaged  them,  for  the  mxoft 
part,  to  deck  out  the  barren  dodtrines  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  with  the  meretricious  arts  of  the 
Their  in-    rhetorician.      Their  morality  fupplied  the  fprings 
phiioiuphy  with  which   Epicurus  watered  his  gardens ;     and 
and  man-    j.|^^jj-  captious   logic   fumiflied  the  arguments  by 
which  Pyrrho  attempted  to  juftify  his  fcepticifm  ^'. 
It  would  be  eafy  to  trace  up  to  the  Sophifts  that 
quibbling  metaphyfic,    which  being  embodied  in 
the  Greek  language,  thenceforth  adhered  too  clofely 
to  the  philofophical  writings  of  that  people,   and 

$»  See  the  note  on  the   Sophifts,  in  my  Txanflation  of  Ilbcrates's 
Panegyric  of  Athens,  p.  i>  &  f'^q*]- 

which 
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which  totally  disfigures  many  otherwife  valuable  C  ha  p. 
compofitions  of  antiquity.  But  our  prefent  bufi-  i_  ^  t 
nefs  is  only  to  remark  the  deftrudlive  efFefts  imme- 
diately refulting  from  their  tenets,  which,  while 
they  undermined,  without  openly  oppofing,  the 
ancient  and  popular  fuperftition,  boldly  fet  at  de- 
fiance all  thofe  ufeful  maxims  of  conduft,  and  all 
thofe  falutary  difcoveries  of  reafon,  which,  amidft 
the  infolence  of  the  Greek  democracies,  fomented 
by  profperity,  appeared  eflentially  requifite  to  re- 
ftrain  the  intemperance,  injuftice,  and  violence,  of 
individuals  and  communities. 

In  feveral  repubhcs  of  Greece,  the  Sophifts  en-  Oppofed 
joyed  a  free  career  to  difplay  their  talents,  pra6tife  ^e^,  °^^^' 
their  artifices,  and  to  promote  their  fame  and  for- 
tune. But  in  Athens  their  frauds  were  detefted, 
and  their  characters  unmailced  by  Socrates  ^*,  whofe 
philofophy  forms  an  important  sera  in  the  hiftory 
ot  the  human  mind.  The  fon  of  Sophronifcus  was 
born  at  Athens,  forty  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  The  fmallnefs  of 
his  patrimony,  amounting  only  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  original  profefTion  of  a  ftatuary  ", 
.have  encouraged  an  opinion  of  the  obfcurity  of  his 
birth,  among  writers  who  did  not  refledl  on  the 
narrownefs  of  Athenian  fortunes,  and  who  forgot 
to  confider,  that  as  hereditary  diftin6lions  were 
little  knovm  or  regarded  in  the  Grecian  republics, 

5i  To  avoid  prolixity  in  the  account  of  Socrates  and  his  philofophy, 
I  cite  not  particular  paflages,  but  give  the  general  refult  of  my  read- 
ing in  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

5J  Laert,  1.  ii,   art.  Socrat. 

K  4  a  folid 
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CHAP,  a  folid  and  permanent  luftre  was  naturally  derived 
y__  ^  _'  from  the  praftice  of  ingenious  arts,  which  could 
not  be  cultivated,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  and  fome- 
times  in  modern  Europe,  by  fervile  or  mercenary 
hands,  but  only  by  the  firft  clafs  of  freemen  and 
citizens.  Whatever  reputation  or  advantage  So- 
crates might  have  acquired  by  the  exercife  of  a 
profefiion,  which  was  peculiarly  encouraged  by  the 
tafle  of  the  times,  and  the  magnificent  fpirit  of  Pe- 
ricles, he  readily  facrificed  to  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mind,  which  concealed,  under  an  external  form 
worthy  to  reprefent  the  voluptuous  Silenus  ^*,  the 
fruitful  feeds  of  every  am^iable  and  manly  fentiment, 
and  determined  him,  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  to 
the  fludy  of  wifdom  and  virtue. 
Hiseduca-  In  his  early  youth  he  heard  the  phyfics  of  Arche- 
charafter.  ^^^s,  and  learned  the  geometry  of  Theodorus  " ; 
and  from  thefe,  and  other  teachers,  acquired  fuch 
an  acquaintance  with  the  fafliionable  theories  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  the  original 
principles  of  things,  the  hidden  powers  of  matter, 
as  enabled  him  to  regard  with  juit  contempt,  and 
occafionally  to  deride  with  inimitable  humour,  the 
vanity  of  thofe  ufelefs  and  iliadowy  Ipeculations. 
He  acknowledged  with  the  pious  Anaxagoras,  the 
fuperintending  mind,  whofe  providence  regulated 
the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  affairs  of 
human  life.  He  denied  not  the  exiftence  of  thofe 
inferior  intelligences,  which  formed  the  only  ob- 

54  Plato  &  Xenoph.  in  Symp. 

ss  Plato  in  Theaetet.  &  in  Menon* 

jefts 
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jefts  of  popular  adoration  j  he  allowed  the  divine  chap, 
origin  of  dreams  and  omens ;  he  was  exemplary  in 
all  the  religious  duties  of  his  country  -,  ^nd  were 
we  to  judge  the  Athenian  fage  by  the  llandard  of 
ordinary  men,  we  fliould  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  had  not  entirely  efcaped  the  contagion  of  fuper- 
ftition  ;  fince  he  profefTed  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
daemon,  or  invifible  condu6lor,  v;ho  often  reftrain- 
ed  his  paffions,  and  influenced  his  behaviour  ^^.  If 
this  ailertion  was  not  an  effe6l  of  that  refined  irony 
familiar  to  Socrates,  we  muft  allow  his  temper  to 
have  been  tinged  with  credulity  :  yet,  whoever  fe- 
rioufly  refledls  on  a  life  of  feventy  years,  fpent  in 
the  fervice  of  mankind,  uniformly  blamelefs,  and 
terminated  by  a  voluntary  death,  in  obedience  to 
the  unjuft  laws  of  his  country ;  whoever  confiders 
attentively  the  habitual  temperance,  the  unfnakeii 
probity,  the  aftive  ufefulnefs,  the  difiufive  bene- 
volence, the  conftant  equanimity  and  cheerfulnefs 
of  this  fingular  man,  will  admit  a  degree  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  rather  as  the  ornament,  than  defect,  of  fjch 
an  extraordinary  charailer.  Men  of  learning  and 
genius,  who,  exam.ining  the  matter  flill  more  deep- 
ly, have  obferved  the  important  revolution  pro- 
duced by  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  on  the 
principles  and  fentimxnts  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  poiterity,  are  difpofed  to  believe  that  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary phienomiCnon  could  not  have  appeared 
in  the  mioral  world,  without  tlie  particular  interpo- 
fition  of  heaven.     The  cheerful  ferenity  of  his  lall 

5^  Plut.  de  Genio  Socralis, 

mom.ents. 
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CHAP,  moments ",  and  ftill  more,  the  undeviatiner  tenor 

XIII.  .... 

^,   ^^,  i  of  liis  adlive  virtue,  juflified  the  hardeft  maxims 

of  Lycurgus  and  Pythagoras ;  while  the  main  aim 
of  his  fpeculations  was  to  eftabhfh  the  fubhme  mo- 
rahty  of  thofe  fages  on  the  cleareft  dedudions  of 
reafon  and  experience. 
Hfs  philo-  From  the  perfeftions  of  the  fupreme  intelligence 
**^^^*  he  deduced  his  juft  government  of  the  univerfe, 
which  implied  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul. 
But  the  great  obje6t  of  his  refearch  was  to  difcover 
the  general  laws  by  which,  even  in  this  life,  the 
fuperintending  providence  had  varioufly  difpenfed 
to  men  good  and  evil,  happinefs  and  mifery.  Thefe 
laws  he  regarded  as  the  promulgated  will  of  the 
God,  with  which,  when  clearly  afcertained,  it  be- 
came our  duty  invariably  to  comply  j  fince  no- 
thing but  the  moft  fhort-fighted  folly  could  rifk  in- 
curring the  divine  difpleafure,  in  order  to  avoid 
pain  or  poverty,  ficknefs  or  death  ;  far  lefs  to  ac- 
quire perifhing  gratifications,  which  leave  a  fting 
behind  them.  Reafoning  on  fuch  principles,  and 
taking  experience  only  for  his  guide,  he  deduced, 
with  admirable  perfpicuity,  the  interefts  and  duties 
of  nations  and  individuals,  in  all  the  complicated 
relations  of  fociety.  The  a£lions  of  men  furnilhed 
the  materials,  their  inftruftion  formed  the  obje6t, 
their  happinefs  was  the  end  of  his  difcourfe. 
Wherever  his  lefTons  might  be  moft  generally  ufe- 
ful,  there  he  was  always  to  be  found ;  frequenting, 
at  an  early  hour,  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and  other 

57  This  fubjefl  will  be  treated  hereafter. 

public 
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public  Gymnafia  j  punftually  attending  the  forum  chap. 
at  mid-day,  the  hour  of  full  affemblyj  and  in  the  ,_  ^'j 
evening  joining,  without  the  affeftation  of  aufterity, 
in  the  convivial  entertainments  of  his  friends,  or 
accompanying  them  in  the  delightful  walks  which 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  IlyiTus.     As  a  hufband,  a 
father,  a  citizen,  and  a  foldier,  the  fteady  pradlice  of 
his  duty  continually  illuftrated  his  doctrines.     The  its  influ- 
converfation  and  example  of  this  truly  practical 
philofopher  (and  this  is  his  higheft  panegyric)  per- 
fuaded  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  fincerely  to  em- 
brace a  virtuous  courfe  of  life^  and  even  thofe  who, 
like  Critias  and  Alcibiadcs,  allowed  the  current  of 
their  paflions  to  prevail  over  the  convidlion  of  their 
fober  hours,  were  ftill  charmed  with  the  wonderful 
extent,  as  well  as  the  fingular  accuracy,  of  his  va- 
rious knowledge  -,  with  the  acutenefs  and  penetra- 
tion of  his  arguments  j  the  beauty,  vivacity,  and 
perfuafivenefs  of  his  ftyle ;  which,  whether  he  af- 
fumed  the  tone  of  reafon  or  of  ridicule,  furpafied 
whatever  had  been  deemed  moft  eloquent  ^^ 

Yet,  how  great  foever  might  be  the  perfonal  in-  AHlfted  by 
fluence  of  Socrates,  the  triumph  of  his  philofophy  ^^^  ^''^S'c 
became  more  illullrious  and  complete,  after  his 
principles  were  embraced  by  thofe  who  cultivated 
the  imitative  arts,  and  direfted  the  public  amufe- 
mentSj  which  in  all  countries,  but  particularly  in 
Greece,  have  ever  produced  immediate  and  power- 
ful efteds  on  the  national  opinions  and  chara6ter. 
In  Greece  alone,  the  theatre  was  regarded  as  an 

S^  Xenoph.  Memor.  1,  iy,  c.  xy,     Laeit.  1.  ii.  c,  xix,  &  feqq.  & 
Cicero  de  Oiat.  iii.  16. 

obje£ii 
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CHAP,  objeft  of  the  firft  importance  and  magnitude ;  it 
*•_     ^     »  formed  an  effential,  and  by  far  the  moil  fplendid, 
part  of  religious  worfhip  ;   the  expence  of  import- 
ing it  exceeded   that  of  the  army  and  navy  toge- 
ther ;    and   this   celebrated  entertainment,    which 
united  the  tragedy  and  opera  of  the  moderns,  was 
particular-  carried  to  perfedlion  by  a  f^vourite  difciple  of  So- 
(ies-""^'*  crates,  whofe  works  were  fo  univerfally  admired  in 
Greece,  that  (as  we  Ihall  have  occafion  to  relate 
in  the  Sicilian  war)  the  Syracufans  releafed  from 
captivity  thofe  Athenians,  and  thofe  only,  who  had 
learned  to  repeat  the  verfes  of  Euripides.     This 
admired  poet  rendered  the  Grecian  tragedy  com- 
who  per-    pletc,   by  perfefting  the  chorus  ",   the  principal 
chorus!^^    diftinflion  between  the  ancient   and  the  modern 
drama,  and  which,  when  properly  conduced,  ren- 
dered the  former  more  regular,  yet  more  varied  ; 
more  magnificent,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  af- 
feding  j  above  all,  more  interefting  and  miore  in- 
firuftive. 

From  the  prevailing  m.anners  of  the  times,  when 
the  principal  citizens  lived  together  in  crowds,  and 
daily  frequented  the  public  halls,  the  gymnafia^  tlie 

59  In  this  part  of  the  drama,  the  philofophy  of  Euripides  excels 
the  loftinefs  of  iEfchylus,  and  the  richnefs  of  Sophocles.  It  is  fuf- 
ficlent  to  compare  the  works  of  the  three  rivals,  to  perceive  that  the 
chorus  ill  Euripides  inoft  faithfully  anfwers  the  delcription  of  Ho- 
race : 

Ille  bonis  favcatque,  &  confilietur  amicis, 
Et  regat  iratos,  &  amet  peccare  timentes. 
Ille  dapes  laudet  menfae  brevis,  ille  falubrem 
Juftitiam,  legefque,  &  apertis  otia  portis  ; 
Ille  tegat  comaiiira}  deolque  precetur  &  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miferis,  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 

forumiSj 
II 
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forums,  and  temples,  it  was  natural  to  expeft  that  ^  ^^^  ^' 
the  accion  of  a  Grecian  tragedy  fhould  confift  in 
fome  great  public  event,  which  interefted  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  The  fcene  was  ufually  the 
portico  of  a  temple,  the  gate  of  a  palace,  the  wide 
expanfe  of  a  forum,  or  market-place.  In  fuch 
places  many  fpedators  muft  be  fuppofed  prefent, 
who  would  naturally  take  part  in  an  adlion  which 
concerned  the  public  intereit  and  happinefs  ^°.  On 
this  principle  was  introduced  the  ancient  chorus, 
confining  of  fuch  perfons  as  moft  properly  fuited 
the  occafion,  and  who,  though  not  immediately  or 
principally  concerned  in  the  cataftrophe,  had  fuch 
general  and  indiredl  intereft,  as  kept  them  con- 
tinually on  the  fcene,  and  made  them  approve  or 
condemn,  promote  or  oppofe,  the  fentiments  and 
meafures  of  the  aftors.  The  chorus,  never  quit- 
ting the  ftage,  neceifarily  introduced  the  unity  of 
place ;  and  as  their  fongs  and  dances  between  the 
ads  expreffed  the  feelings  excited  by  the  reprefent- 
ation,  they  conne6ted  the  preceding  a6l  with  that 
which  immediately  followed  it,  and  rendered  the 
whole    fpeftacle    uninterrupted    and    continuous. 

^°  In  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  the  chorus  is  compofed  of  prieftS| 
fcnators,  Theban  youths,  &;c.     Creon  lays  to  Oedipus, 

The  anfwer  is, 

E?  "TTccvrcci;  avoa,  ruiioi  yup  ttXeoi/  (piPcj 

Creon.  Shall  I  fpeak  in  prefence  of  this  numerous  afiembly  ?  or 
ihall  we  retire  ? 

Oedipus.  Speak  before  all  prefent;  for  the  public  diftrefs  af- 
flicts me  more  than  my  own  danger. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  mufic  of  the  chorus  was  more  rich  and  vari- 
ous, and  the  poetry  more  elevated  and  glowing, 
than  what  could  be  admitted  into  the  afts,  or  ordi- 
nary dialogue,  which  was  confined  to  the  iambic 
meafure ;  circumftances  which,  together  with  the 
numbers,  the  drefTes,  the  dances,  and  geftures,  of 
thefe  fancied  fpeftators,  equally  increafed  the  mag- 
nificence and  variety  of  the  entertainment.  They 
iikewife  rendered  it  more  affefting ;  fince  nothing 
is  more  proper  to  intereft  us  in  any  fcene,  dian  the 
beholding  a  great  number  of  perfons  deeply  engaged 
by  it,  and  exprefTing  their  feeUngs  by  natural  tones 
and  movements.  But  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
chorus  was  to  furnifh  the  poet  with  an  opportunity 
(without  loading  the  dialogue,  and  rendering  it 
too  fententious)  of  enforcing,  by  all  the  power  of 
fancy  and  of  numbers,  that  moral  inflruclion,  which 
was  occafionally  attempted  by  ^fchylus  and  So- 
phocles, but  which  forms  the  continual  end  and  aim 
of  Euripides,  who  had  a  foul  to  feel,  and  a  genius 
to  exprefs,  whatever  is  moft  lovely  and  moft  ex- 
cellent in  fentiment  and  charadler.  It  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  mention  the  afFefting  delicacy  of  Admetus 
and  his  attendants  towards  his  guefl  Hercules;  the 
lively  emotions  of  gratitude  in  that  hero ;  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Pylades  and  Oreiles  -,  the  amiable  pidlure 
of  conjugal  affeflion  in  the  charader  of  Alceftis ; 
fince  the  whole  remains  of  that  ineilimable  writer 
prove  his  unceafing  labours  to  warm  his  country- 
men with  all  the  virtues  and  charities  that  adorn 
private  life,  as  well  as  to  keep  alive  an  ardent  love 
of  the  republic^  and  a  generous  paffion  for  its  glory 
I  o  and 
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and  liberty;  while,  in  feveral  pafTages,  he  defcribes  ^5iii^' 

and  refutes  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus*^'  (which,  as  « u^— » 

we  have  already  obferved,  was  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  licentious  maxims  of  the  Sophills)  with  fuch 
fulnefs  and  accuracy  as  entitled  him  to  the  appel- 
lation of  die  Philofophic  Tragedian. 

That  Euripides,   though  ten  years  older  tlian  His  views 
Socrates,  owed  the  charafteriftic  excellencies  of  his  aSb " 
works  to  tlie  converfation  and  friendfhip  of  that  ^'^^  au- 
unrivalled  moralifb,  is  univerfally  acknowledged  by  the  old 
antiquity  "^^  i  though  the  character  and  intentions  '^°'^^''y« 

6'  See  particularly  Alceft.  ver.  782,  Sic.  and  ver.  960,  &c. 

Euripides  flourifhed  near  an  hundred  years  before  Epicurus  and 
Zeno,  the  refpeflive  founders  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  philofo- 
phy. Yet  we  find  the  tenets  of  both  fefls  in  the  tragedian  ;  which 
may  be  eafily  explained,  by  confidering  that  thofe  oppofite  kinds  of 
philofophy  arofe  from  different  afpeiSls  of  nature,  which  mufl:  often 
prefent  themfelves  to  an  obferving  eye;  and  as  the  do6lrines  of  the 
Sophifts  laid  the  foundation  for  the  moral  fyftem  of  Epicurus,  fo  the 
modei-ate  doubt  of  Socrates,  and  the  old  academy,  was  corrupted  in- 
to different  degrees  of  fcepticifm,  according  to  the  fancy  of  their  fuc- 
ceflbrsj  and  his  rational  preference  of  virtue  to  all  other  obje£ls, 
degenerated  into  a  pretended  contempt  for  thefe  objefts,  as  things 
totally  indifferent,  the  infenfibility  and  pedantry  of  the  Stoics. 

6*  Eooxn  a^vjA.'TTomv  Ev^iTTi^Yi.  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Vit.  Socrat.  The 
comic  poets,  who  envied  and  hated  Euripides,  as  the  darling  of  the 
public,  pretended  that  Socrates  had  even  compofed  all  the  fined  paf- 
fages  in  his  tragedies.  Soon  after  the  reprefentation  of  the  Troes, 
Mnefilochus  parodied  it  in  a  farce,  which  he  called  O^vyn;,  Phrygians, 
probably  to  have  an  opportunity  of  playing  on  the  word  ^^vyaioff  ^ 
fuel. 

i2  xui  'Zux^urei  ra  (p^vyxna  f7roTk9j;c-t. 
*'  The  Phrygians  is  a  new  play  of  Euripides,  to  whom  Socrates  fur- 
nifhes  the  fuel."     But  the  pun  cannot  be  tranflated.     The  fame 
Mnefilochus  calls  Euripides  a  fort  of  hammerman  to  Socrates, 

both 
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C  II  A  P.  both  of  the  poet  and  the  philofopher  were  grofsly  mif- 
'  ^  ^  '  ^  rcprefented  by  fonie  of  their  contemporaries.    Be- 
fore the  commencement,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Peloponnefian  war,   there    fiouriflied 
at  Athens  a  clafs  of  men  who  were  the  declared 
enemies,  not  only  of  Socrates  and  his  difciples,  but 
of  all  order  and  decency.     The  reader  will  eafily 
perceive,  that  I  allude  to  Ariftophanes,   and  the 
other  writers  of  the  old  licentious  comedy;  an  en- 
tertainment which  was  never  carried  to  the  fame 
vicious  excefs  in  any  other  age  or  country.     Yet 
this  hideous  fpeclre  was  the  fifter  of  Tragedy,  v^^hofe 
angelic  fweetnefs  and  dignity  were  long  accom- 
panied by  this  odious  and  difgulling  form ;   but  to 
underfrand  the  natural  connexion  between  objefts 
feemingly  fo  different,  it  is  neceffary  to  remount 
to  their  fource. 
Hiftoryof       Tragedy,  the  fong  of  the  goat*%  and  Comedy, 
tiovis  the  fong  of  the  village,  fafHciently  indicate,  by  the 

entertain-    jjie^nnefs  of  their  ancient  names,  the  humility  of 

menu  _  -^  ■'    _ 

their  firft  original,  i  hey  arofe  amidft  the  facri- 
fices  and  joyous  feftivity  of  the  vintage,  in  a  coun- 
try which  feldom  adopted  the  amufements,  any 
more  than  the  arts  and  inftitutions,  of  others,  but 
which  was  deftined  to  communicate  her  own  to  all 

*5  A  goat,  as  the  particular  enemy  of  the  vine,  was  very  properly 
facrificed  to  Bacchus,  whole  prail'es  compolbd  the  long.  In  the  An-, 
tegone  of  Sophocles,  v.  1127, 

BsccVo^eiAera,  yiioc,    SiC, 
we  have  a  fpccimen  of  what  formed  the  RiR.  bufinefs  of  tragedy. 

the 
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the  civilized  pqrtion  of  mankind.  During  the  en-  chap. 
tertainments  of  a  feafon  peculiarly  dedicated  to  re- 
creation and  pleafure,  the  fufceptible  minds  of 
the  Greeks  naturally  yielded  to  two  propenfities 
congenial  to  men  in  fuch  circumfcances,  a  difpo- 
fition  to  exercife  their  fenfibility,  and  a  defire  to 
amufe  their  fancy.  Availing  himfelf  of  the  former, 
the  fublime  genius  of  ^fchylus  ^*  improved  the 
fong  of  the  goat  into  a  regular  dramatic  poem, 
agreeing  with  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey  in  thofe  unal- 
terable rules  of  defign  and  execution  which  are 
elTential  to  the  perfeftion  of  evei-y  literary  perform- 
ance, yet  differing  from  thofe  immortal  archetypes 
of  art,  in  a  circumftance  naturally  fuggefted  by 
the  occafion  for  which  tragedies  were  compofed. 
It  had  been  ufual  with  the  Athenians,  when  they 
celebrated  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  the  great  fefti- 
vals  of  Bacchus,  to  perfonate  the  exploits  and  fa- 
bles handed  down  by  immemorial  tradition  con- 
cerning that  bountiful  divinity  ;  this  imitation  was 
confidered  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  due  to  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  god,  to  whofe  honours  they  affociated 
the  kindred  worlhip  of  Pan,  Silenus,  and  their  at- 
tendant fawns  and  fatyrs.     When  vEfchylus  repre- 

^+  /Efchylus  Is  faid  by  Ariftotle  (de  Arte  Poetica)  to  have  in- 
troduced interlocutors,  dialogue,  &c.  which  is  acknowledging  him 
the  father  of  tragedy.  We  know  little  of  Thefpis,  but  from  Ho- 
race : 

Ignotum  tragicse  genus  invenifl'e  camasnae 

Dicitur,  &  plauftris  vexifie  poemata  Thefpis. 

The  plauftrum,  however,  has  a  more  direft  reference  to  comedy  ; 
lince  AaAai/  uc  tl  u^-x^_r,c,  to  fpeak  as  from  a  cart,  was  a  common 
Gi  eek  cxprefTion  for  reviling  with  grofs  indecent  infolence. 

Vol.  II.  L  fented. 
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CHAP,  fcnted,  therefore,  inftead  of  fimply  recitino-,  the  real 
XIII.  •  .      . 

hiftory,  or  agreeable  ficlions,  of  antiquity,  he  only 

adopted  a  mode  of  imitation  already  pra6lifcd  in 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  country ;  a  mode  of 
imitation  more  powerful  than  the  epic,  fince,  in- 
ftead of  barely  defcribing  the  deeds  of  gods  and 
heroes,  it  fhews  thofe  diftinguifhed  perfonages  on 
the  fcene,  makes  them  Ipeak  and  a6l  for  themfelves, 
and  thus  approaching  nearer  to  reality,  is  ftill"  more 
forcible  and  affecting. 
Its  ciiaiac-       As  tragedy  was  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
diftin-  '      more  ferious  fpeftacles  of  the  Dionyiian  feftival,  fo 
guiihed       comedyv  which  foon  followed  it,  was  owing  to  the 

from  tra-  J  ^  ,  °     , 

gedyj  more  light  and  ludicrous  parts  of  that  folemnity^'. 
Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  an  important  and  feri- 
ous a6lion,  adapted  to  affed  the  lenfibility  of  tlie 
fpedators,  and  to  gratify  their  natural  propenficy  to 
fear,  to  weep,  and  to  wonder.  Comedy  is  the  imi- 
tation of  a  light  and  ludicrous  aftion,  adapted  to 
amufe  the  fancy,  and  to  gratify  the  natural  difpo- 
fition  of  men  to  laughter  and  merriment.  Terror 
and  pity  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  the 
main  fprings  of  tragedy,  becaufe  the  laws  of  ^qu.- 

*S  Horace  is  authentic,  and  the  moft  agreeable  authority  : 
Agiicolse  prifci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati 
Condita  polt  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  fefio 
Corpus,  &  ipfum  animum  fpe  finis  dura  ferentem,. 
Cum  fociis  operum,  puerls,  &  conjuge  fidi, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lafte  piabant, 
Floribus  &c  vino  Genium,  memorem  brevis  aevi, 
Fefcennina  per  hunc  invefta  licentia  morem 
Verfibus  alternis  opprobria  raftica  fudit,  &c.  &c. 

and  ftill  more  diieftly,  Ars  Poetic,  v.  220,  &c, 

fibility. 


p 
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fibility,  founded  folely  In  nature,  are  always  the  c  ha  p. 
fame.  Comedy  has  been  infinitely  varied  by  the 
innumerable  modes  of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule, 
which  prevail  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and 
which  agree  fcarcely  in  any  one  particular,  unlefs  it 
may  be  reckoned  an  agreement,  that  men  have 
feldom  indulged  them,  except  at  the  expence  of 
their  good-nature,  and  often  of  their  virtue.  The 
Grecian  comedy  was  uncommonly  licentious;  the 
profligate  charaflers  of  Ariftophanes  and  his  con- 
temporaries, Mnefilochus,  Callias,  Eupolis,  and 
Cratinus,  contributed,  doubtlefs,  to  this  deformity; 
yet  thefe  poets  could  not  eafiiy  have  rendered  their 
new  entertainment  agreeable  to  the  tafte  ^°  and 
prejudices  of  the  public,  without  incorporating  in 
them  the  fubftance  of  the  phallic  fongs%  which 
conftituted  an  ancient  and  efiential  part  of  the 
amufements  of  the  vintao;e.  The  fond  admirers 
of  antiquity  have  defended  the  abominable  ftrains 
of  thefe  licentious  poets,  by  pretending,  that  their 
intention  was  to  reform  vice,  not  to  recommend  it; 
an  apology  which,  if  admitted,  might  tend  to  ex- 
culpate the  writers,  but  could  never  juftify  their 
performances,  fince  it  is  known  by  experience,  that 

^^  Horace  has  exprefled,  with  his  ufual  felicity,  the  fituation  of  the 
fpeftators,  and  the  fatal  neceffity  of  humouring  it : 

Afper 

Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit  5  eo  quod 
Illecebris  erat  Sc  grata  novitate  morandus. 
Spe6>ator,  funftufque  facris,  &  potus  &  exiex, 

'•7  OaMo?.  Priapus  |t)^o^  tTn/iArxs?  6%«»'  if  tw  axfoj  crxonvov  aiJoifin. 
Suidas.     This  was  carried  in   procefTion,    accompanied   with  the 

L  2  lewd 
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c  H  A  P.  lewd  defcriptions  prove  a  poifon  rather  than  a  re- 
t_/^^-'  _.  medy;    and   inftead  of  correcting  mapners,  tend 

only  to  coiTiipt  them, 
and  from  Befidcs  the  general  licentioiifnefs  of  the  ancient 
comedy.  coiTicdy,  its  more  particular  chara£teriftics  refuked 
from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  Athenians, 
during  the  time  of  its  introduttion  and  continuance. 
The  people  of  all  ranks  at  Athens  were  then  too 
deeply  engaged  in  the  military  and  political  tranf- 
a6lions  of  their  country,  to  enjoy  any  amufement 
which  did  not  either  direftly  flatter  their  pafTions, 
or  bear  an  immediate  relation  to  the  great  and  im- 
portant interefts  of  the  republic.  It  was  during 
the  confyfion  and  calamiities  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  that  all  the  comic  pieces  which  remain  were 
originally  reprefented  j  a  period  too  diforderly  and 
tumultuous  to  rehfh  comedies,  fuch  as  are  now 
written,  or  fuch  as  were  compofed  in  Greece  by 
Menander,  in  an  age  of  greater  moderation  and 
tranquillity.  The  elegant  and  ingenious,  the  mo- 
ral and  inilruftive  ftrains  of  Moliere  or  Menander, 
may  amufe  the  idlenefs  of  wealth,  and  the  fecurity 
of  peace.  But  amiidll  the  fermentation  of  war  and 
danger,  amidft  civil  dilTenfions  and  foreign  inva- 
fions,  the  miinds  of  men  are  too  little  at  eafe  to 
enjoy  fuch  refined  and  delicate  beauties,  which 
then  appear  lifelefs  and  infipid.  In  fuch  turbulent 
circumftances,  the  reiuflant  attention  muft  be  ex- 
cited by  real,  infliead  of  imaginary  characters ;  by 
a  true,  inftead  of  a  fitSlitious  event  s  by  dircd  and 
particular  advice  concerning  the  adual  ftate  of  their 
affairs,  inftead  of  vague  or  abftradt  leflbns  of  wif- 

dom 
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dom   and  virtue.     Coarfe  buffoonery  may  often  chap. 
force  theiTiptG  laugh  ;    delicate  ridicule  will  feldom  .     ^-  \f 
engage  them  to  fmile  ;  they  may  be  affefled  by 
the  fliarpnefs  of  perfonal  inveftive,  but  v/ill  remain 
impenetrable  to  the  fliafts  of  general  fatire. 

By  combining  the  different  parts  of  this  defcrip-  General 
tion,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  exa6t  notion  of  the  J}°e'p"ece^s 
xvritings  of  Ariftophanes,  which  commonly  conceal,  of  Ariito- 
under  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  the  recent  hillory  of 
fome  public  tranfaftion,  or  the  principal  features 
of  fome  dillinguiflied  chara6i;er,  reprefented  in  fuch 
a  ludicrous  light,  as  refle6ls  on  thofe  concerned, 
unexpected,  and  often  unmerited,  but  not  there- 
fore the  lefs  ftriking,  flalhes  of  infolent  ridicule. 
Such  was  the  nature,  and  fuch  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  which,  in  its  form,  agreed  entirely 
with  tragedy,  having  borrowed  from  this  entertain- 
miCnt  (which  was  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  the- 
atre) the  diflribution  of  the  whole,  as  Vv'eil  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts;  the  mufic,  the 
chorus,  the  dreffes,  decorations,  and  machinery  j 
ail  of  which  were  fo  modified  and  burlefcjued  as 
fuited  the  purpofes  of  the  comic  writer,  and  often 
rendered  his  pieces  little  elfe  than  parodies  of  the 
more  falliionable  tragedies  of  the  times. 

This  fingular  fpecies  of  drama,  which,  in  its  lels  He  and  his 
perfea  ftate,  had  long  ftrolled  the  villages  of  Atti-  if'.'Ju'J' 
cd,   v/as  fimply  tolerated  at  Athens,  until  the  pro-  ^^^'^'^  ^^ 
fufion  of  Pericles,  and  his   complaifance  for  the  Ptricles. 
populace,  firfl  fupplied  from  the  exchequer  the  ne- 
celTary  expences  for  the  reprefentation  of  comedies, 
and  propofed  prizes  for  the  comic,  as  well  as  for 
L  3  the 
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CHAP,  ti^e  tragic,  poets  and  aclors.  But,  by  this  inju- 
^_  -^-  ■  dicious  encouragement,  he  unwarily  ^erifhed  a 
ferpent  in  his  bofom.  Ariftophanes  and  his  licen- 
tious contemporaries  having  previoufly  ridiculed 
virtue  and  genius,  in  the  perions  of  Socrates  and 
Euripides,  boldly  proceeded  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  natural  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  and  their  envy 
againll  whatever  is  elevated  and  illufirious,  to  tra- 
duce and  calumniate  Pericles  himfelf :  and  though 
his  fuccefibrs  in  the  adminlRration  juftly  m.erited 
(as  we  fnall  have  occafion  to  relate)  the  feverefl 
lafhes  of  their  inveftive,  yet,  had  their  characters 
been  more  pure,  they  would  have  been  equally  ex- 
pofed  to  tlie  unprovoked  fatire  of  thofe  infolent 
buffoons,  who  gratified  the  grofs  appetites  of  the 
vulgar,  by  an  undiftinguifhed  miafs  of  ridicule,  in- 
volving vice  and  virtue,  things  profane  and  facred, 
men  and  gods. 
The  Gre-  Dramatic  entertainments  formed  an  efTential  part 
vals-^  '"  of  the  feflivals  confecrated  to  the  bountiful  author 
of  the  vine.  Minerva,  who  had  given  not  only  the 
olive,  but  what  was  deemed  far  more  valuable, 
her  peculiar  protection  to  the  rity  of  Athens,  was 
rewarded  with  innumerable  folemnities.  Jupiter 
enjoyed  his  appropriated  honours  j  but  more  com- 
monly, as  is  attefted  by  Athenian  medals,  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  father  of  the  gods  was  aiTociated  with 
that  of  his  wife  and  warlike  daughter.  We  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the 
feftival  and  myfteries  of  Ceres,  who  taught  the 
Athenians  the  imoortant  knowledo;e  of  ao-riculture, 
which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  ditfufcd  over  the 

ancient 
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ancient  world.     It  wouid  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  chap. 
infbitiitions-  in  honour  of  the  crowd  of  inferior  or  ._    ^  '_■ 
lefs  propitious  divinities,  which  rendered  the  fefci- 
vals  at  Athens  twice  more  numerous  than  in  any- 
other  Grecian  city.     Nor  did  their  frequency  abate  the  fplen- 

I  •  r     ^  r  r  i        i  i  •    i  dour  with 

any  thing  or  the  expenlive  Iplendour  which  ac-  vvhichthey 
companied  them.  The  fliops  and  courts  ofjuftice  weiecele- 
were  fhut;  the  mechanic  quitted  his  tools,-  the  huf- 
bandman  ceafed  from  his  labours,  the  mourner  in- 
termitted his  forrow.  The  whole  city  was  dif- 
folved  in  feafiing  and  jollity;  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  up  by  pompous  fhows  and  procefTions, 
by  concerts  of  mufic,  by  exhibitions' of  painting  ; 
and  at  feveral  feftivals,  particularly  the  Panathe- 
ns;an,  by  hearing  and  judging  the  nobleft  produc- 
tions of  eloquence  and  poetry  *^  We  fliall  have 
occafion  to  mention  fome  particular  ceremonies  of 
a  more  melancholy  caft;  but  the  general  charader 
of  the  Grecian  religion  was  as  cheerful  and  attrac- 
tive, as  the  fuperflition  of  the  Egyptians,  from 
whom  they  are  ignorantly  fuppofed  to  have  bor- 
rowed it,  was  gloomy  and  forbidding.  Even  the 
Egyptian  hymns  confiiled  in  difmal  complaints  and 
lamentations  ^^  -,  the  Grecian  folemnities  concluded 
with  fongs  of  joy  and  exultation.  The  feails  which 
followed  the  facrifices  v/ere  enriched  by  all  the  de- 
licacies and  luxuries  of  the  ancient  world ;  and,  to 
ufe  the  v/ords  of  Ariftot'e,  many  perfons  thought 
it  their  duty,  at  thofe  religious  entertainments,  to 
get  drunk  in  honour  of  the  gods  '**. 

^8  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  &  Panathen. 

^9  Apiileius  de  Genio  Socratis. 

70  Ariftot.  Ethic,  ad  Nichom.  1.  viii.  c.  iii. 

L  4  It 
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^'?in^*  ^*'  ^'-'^'^^"'^  extraordinary,  that  the  revenues  of 
«_ — ^ — I  Athens,  notwithflanding  their  improvement  by 
Manners     pericles,  Hiould  have  fufliced  for  this  muititude  of 

or  the 

Athenians  exDcnces.  But  wc  muft  confider,  that  the  gcne- 
jife^"^^^  ral  fimpiicity  of  manners  in  private  life,  formed  a 
ftriking  contrail  with  the  extravagance  of  public 
feftivals  and  amufements.  The  houfes  and  tables 
of  the  moft  wealthy  Athenians  were  little  diftin- 
guilhed  above  thofe  of  their  pooreft  neighbours. 
Pericles  hjmfelf,  though  never  fufpefted  of  avarice, 
lived  with  the  exadlefb  oeconomy;  and  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  private  wealth,  which  Vv'ould  have 
created  envy  and  danger  to  the  owner,  if  he  had 
employed  it  for  his  particular  convenience  and 
pleafure,  procured  him  public  gratitude  and  efleem, 
when  expended  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  multi- 
tude. 
Condition  For  rcafons  which  will  imrnediately  appear,  we 
male  fex.  have  not  hitherto  found  it  neceffary  to  defcribe  the 
manners  and  influence  of  the  Grecian  women  j  but 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  fair  fex  will 
throw  light  on  the  preceding  obfervations  in  this 
chapter,  and  prefent  the  moft  ftriking  contrail  of 
any  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  If  we  knew  not 
the  confideration  in  which  women  were  anciently 
held  in  Greece,  and  the  advantages  which  they  en- 
joyed at  Sparta,  after  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  had 
revived  the  inftitutions  of  the  heroic  ages",  we 
fhould  be  apt  to  fuipect  that  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  feebler  fex,  which  afterwards  fo  uni- 
verfally   prevailed,    had    been    derived    from    the 

7'  Ariitot.  Politic.  1.  ii.  p.  105. 

Egyp- 
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Egyptian  and  Afiatic  colonies,  which  early  fettled  C  HA  P. 
in  that  part  of  Europe.  Excluded  from  focial  in-  ■_'  ^  f 
tercourfe,  which  nature  had  fitted  them  to  adorn, 
the  Grecian  women  were  rigoroufly  confined  to  the 
moit  retired  apartments  of  the  family,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  meaneft  offices  of  domeftic  oeconomy. 
It  was  thought  indecent  for  them  to  venture  abroad, 
unlefs  to  attend  a  proceflion,  to  accompany  a  fu- 
neral ^%  or  to  afTift:  at  certain  other  religious  folem- 
nities.  Even  on  thefc  cccafions,  their  behaviour 
was  attentively  watched,  and  often  malignantly  in- 
terpreted. The  moft  innocent  freedom  was  con- 
flrued  into  a  breach  of  decorum  ;  and  their  repu- 
tation, once  fuUied  by  the  flightefl:  imprudence, 
could  never  afterwards  be  retrieved.  If  fuch  un- 
reafonable  feverities  had  proceeded  from  that  ab- 
furd  jealoufy  which  fometimes  accompanies  a  vio- 
lent love,  and  of  which  a  certain  degree  is  nearly 
conne6ted  with  the  delicacy  of  paffion  between  the 
fexes,  the  condition  of  the  Grecian  v/omen,  though 
little  lefs  miserable,  would  have  been  far  lefs  con- 
temptible. But  the  Greeks  were  utter  ftrangers  to 
that  refinement  of  fentim^ent ",  which,  in  the  ages 
of  chivalry,  and  which  llill,  in  fome  fouthern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  renders  women  the  objefts  of  a 
fufpicious,  but  refpedful  paffion,  and  leads  men  to 
gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expence  of  their  freedom. 
Married  or  unmarried,  the  Grecian  females  were 
kept  in  equal  reftraint;  no  pains  were  taken  to 
render  them,  at  any  one  period  of  their  lives,  agree- 
able members  of  fociety  ;  and  their  education  was 

7»  Lyfias,  p.  42c.  7J  Idem,  p.  4.35. 

either 
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c  H  A  P.  either  entirely  ne^Ieded,  or  confined   at  lead  to 

XIII.  . 

i_  ^  .  llich  humble  objects,  as,  inftead  of  elevating  and 
enlarging  the  mind,  tended  only  to  narrow  and 
to  debafe  it.  Though  neither  qualified  for  hold- 
ing an  honourable  rank  in  fociety,  nor  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  ncareft  friends  and 
relations,  they  were  thought  capable  of  fuperin- 
tending  or  performing  the  drudgery  of  domeftic 
labour,  of  a6ting  as  flewards  for  their  hufoands, 
and  thus  relieving  them  from  a  multiplicity  of  little 
cares,  which  feemed  unv/ortliy  their  attention,  and 
iinfuitable  to  their  dignity.  The  whole  burden  of 
fuch  mercenary  cares  being  impofed  on  the  wo- 
men, their  firft  inflrucStions  and  treatment  were 
adapted  to  that  lowly  rank,  beyond  which  they 
could  never  afterwards  afpire  ^*.  Nothing  was 
allowed  to  divert  their  minds  from  thofe  fervile 
occupations  in  v/hich  it  was  intended  that  their  whole 
lives  Ihould  be  fpent ;  no  liberal  idea  was  prefented 
to  their  imagination,  that  might  raife  ^them  above 
the  ignoble  arts  in  which  they  were  ever  deftined 
to  labour;  the  fmalleft  familiarity  with  flrangers 
was  deemed  a  dangerous  offence;  and  any  inti- 
macy or  conne£l:ion  beyond  the  walls  of  their  own 
family,  a  heinous  crime ;  fince  it  might  engage 
them  to  embezzle  the  houfehold  furniture  and 
effedls  com.mitted  to  their  care  and  cuftody.  Even 
the  laws  of  Athens  confirmed  this  miferable  de- 
gradation of  women,  holding  the  fecurity  of  the 
hufband's  property  a  matter  of  greater  importance 

74-  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I.  v.  pafljm,   paiticularly  Socrates's  Dif- 
courfc  with  Ifchoinacluis, 

than 
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than  defending  the  wife's  perfon  from  outrage,  C  H  a  P. 
and  prote6bing  her  chara6ler  from  infamy  '\  By 
fuch  illiberal  inftitutions  were  the  moll  amiable 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  infulted,  among  a  people 
in  other  refpeds  the  mod  improved  of  all  anti- 
quity. Ihey  were  totally  debarred  from  thofe  re- 
fined arts  and  entertainments,  to  which  their  agree- 
able qualities  might  have  added  a  new  charm. 
Inftead  of  direfting  the  tafte,  and  enlivening  the 
pleafures  of  fociety,  their  value  was  eftimated,  like 
that  of  the  ignobleft  objects,  merely  by  profit  or 
utility.  Their  chief  virtue  was  referve,  and  their 
point  of  honour,  oeconomy. 

The  extreme  depreinon  of  women  levelled  the  Grecian 
natural  inequalities  of  their  temper  and  difpofition ; 
the  prude,  the  coquette,  with  the  various  interme- 
diate Ihades  of  female  chara6ler,  difappeared  ■■,  and 
all  the  modeft  and  virtuous  part  of  the  fex  (if  vir- 
tue and  modelly  can  ever  be  the  effeds  of  reilraint) 
were  reduced  to  humble  imitation  and  infipid  uni- 
formity. But,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  there  ap- 
peared and  flourilhed  at  Athens  a  bolder  clafs  of 
females,  who  di  veiled  themfelves  of  the  natural  mo- 
defty,  difdained  the  artificial  virtues,  and  avenged 
the  violated  privileges  of  their  fex.  Afia,  the 
mother  of  voluptuoufnefs,  produced  this  dangerous 
brood,  whofe  meretricious  arts  and  occupations 
met  with  no  check  or  reftraint  from  the  laxity  of 
Ionian  morals,  and  were  even  promoted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  corruptions  of  Pagan  fuperftition. 

7S  See  the  laws  quoted  by  Lyfias,  explained  in  my  Introduftory 
Difcourfe  to  that  orator,  p.  loo. 

In 
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CHAP,  jn  moft  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Afia,   temples 
V     ^-  _■  were  ereaed  to  tne  earthly  V^enus  ;  where  courte- 
zans were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  honoured,  as 
ppiefbefTes  of  that  condefcending  divinity  '^^.     The 
wealthy  and  cpmmercial  city  of  Corinth  firft  im- 
ported this  innovation  from  the  Eafr  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  extravagance  of  \:i-\t  human  mind,  that  after 
the  repulfe  of  Xerxes,  the  magiftrates  of  that  re- 
public afcribed  the  fafety  of  their  country  to  the 
powerfiil   interceflion   of  the  votaries    of  Venus, 
whofe  portraits  they  caufed  to  be  painted  at  the 
public  expence,   as  the  Athenians  had  done  thofe 
of  the  warriors  Vv^ho  gained  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon".    The  fame  of  all  thofe  accom.plifhed,   but 
mercenary  beauties,  though  highly  celebrated  by 
the  poets  and  hiftorians  of  the  times,  was  eclipfed 
by  the  fplendour  of  Afpafia  of  Miletus,  who  fettled 
at  Atiiens   under  the  adminiftration  of  Pericles, 
and  is  faid  to  have  embarked  in   the  fleet  with 
which    that    fortunate    commander    fubdued    the 
Thiirarti-  powerful  and  Vvcalthy  ifland  of  Samos.     The  per- 
intluence.    ^^'^"^^  charadicr  of  Afpafia  gave  temporary  luftre  to 
a  profefiion,  which,  though  exalted  by  the  cafual 
caprices  of  fuperftition,  muft  naturally  have  fallen 
into    contempt;    fince    later   writers    among   the 
Greeks  ^^  acknowledge,  that  though  fhe  carried  on 
a  very  difnonourable  commerce  in  female  virtue, 
yet  her  wit  and  eloquence,    ftiil   more  than  her 
beauty,    gained    her    extraordinary    confideration 
among  all  ranks  in  the  republic.     The  fufceptible 

76  Athenaeii'!,  1.  xiii,  &  Plutarch,  p.  637. 

77  Simonides  apud  Athen.  I.  xiii.  -3  Piutarch.  in  Pericle. 
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minds  of  the  Athenians  Wjcre  delighted  with  what  ^  ^f^  ^• 
their  abfurd  inftitiitions  rendered  a  novelty,  the 
beholding  the  native  graces  of  the  fex,  embelliHied 
by  education.  Afpafia  is  faid  to  have  acquired  a 
powerful  afcendant  over  Pericles  himfelf ;  Ihe  cer- 
tainly acquired  his  protedlion  and  friendihip ;  which 
is  iefs  extraordinary  than  that  her  converfation  and 
company  fnould  have  pleafed  the  difcernn^ent  of 
the  fage  Socrates.  She  is  accufed  (as  v/e  fhali 
afterwards  have  an  opportunity  to  mention)  of 
having  excited,  from  motives  of  perfonal  refent- 
ment,  the  war  of  Peloponncfus ;  yet,  calamitous  as 
that  long  and  obflinate  contiift  proved  to  Greece, 
and  particularly  to  Athens,  it  m,ay  be ,  fufpefted 
that  Afpafia  occafioned  ftill  more  incurable  evils  to 
both.  Her  exam.ple,  and  ftill  more  her  inftruc- 
tions,  formed  a  fchool  ar  Athens,  by  which  her 
dangerous  profeiTion  was  reduced  into  fyPcem.  The 
companions  of  Alpafia  ferved  as  m.odels  for  paint- 
ing and  ilatuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  pane- 
gyric. Nor  were  they  merely  the  objecls,  but  the 
authors  of  many  literary  v/orks,  in  which  they 
eftabhflied  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  their  lovers, 
particularly  at  table ;  and  explained  the  art  of  gain- 
ing the  heart,  and  captivating  the  atfeftions  ^^ ; 
which  would  have  been  an  imprudence,  had  they 
not  confidered,  that  the  mvfteries  of  the:?'  callinor 
alone  lofe  little  by  being  difclofed,  fmce  men  may 
often  perceive  the  fnare,  without  having  courage  to 
avoid  it.  The  drefs,  behaviour,  and  artifices  of 
this  clafs  of  v/omen,   became  continually  more  fe- 

79  AtlicnxuSj  ibid. 

duclive 
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CHAP,  duclive  and  dansferous  j  and  Athens  thenceforth 
XIII.  .  .  . 

renaained  the  chief  fchool  of  vice  and  pleafure,  as 

well  as  of  literature  and  philofophy. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  fine  arts,  and 
particularly  painting,  were  proftituted  to  the  honour 
of  harlots,  and  the  purpofes  of  voluptuoufnefs. 
Licentious  piftures  are  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters as  a  general  fource  of  corruption,  and  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  ambufh  that  befet  the  fafety  of 
youth  and  innocence  ^°.  Yet  this  unhappy  effc6t 
of  the  arts  was  only  the  vapour  that  accompanies 
the  fun ;  fince  painting,  archite6lure,  and  above  all, 
ftatuary,  attained  their  meridian  fplendour  in  the 
age  of  Pericles ;  and  fhed  peculiar  glory  on  this 
period  of  Athenian  hiftory,  not  only  by  the  powers 
of  genius  which  they  difplayed,  but  by  the  noble 
purpofes  to  which  they  were  direded.  But  the 
arts  of  defign  form  fo  important  a  fubje6l,  that 
they  merit  to  be  examined  apart,  in  the  following 
chapter. 

So  Eurjpid.  in  Hippolyt, 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Ilijlory  of  the  Arts  of  Defign. — Superiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  thofe  Arts. — Caufes  of  that  Superi- 
ority— Among  the  Afiatic  Greeks — JVho  coimnu- 
tJtcated  their  Inventions  to  Europe. — Bathycles 
the  Magnefan — Dipenus  and  Scillis — Imitated 
in  Greece  t  Italy  ^  and  Sicily. — 'The  Athenians  fur- 
pafs  their  iviaflers. — Sublime  Style  of  Art.— 
Works  of  Phidias^  Polygnotus.,  i^c.  —  Character- 
iftic  Excellence  of  Grecian  Art. — Different  Im- 
preffons  made  by  Painters  and  Poets — Depended 
on  the  Nature  of  their  refpe5tive  Arts. 

THAT  the  hidory  of  arts  lias  been  lefs  cul-  C  H  a  p. 
tivcited  than  that  of  arms  and  politics,  is  a  ,^_ ^^J__j 

general  and  juft  complaint,  to  which  writers  will  Hiftoryof 
leldom  be  inclined  to  pay  regard,  becaufe  they  deiign. 
will  always  find  it  an  eafier  tafk  to  relate  wars  and 
negociations,  debates  and  battles,  than  to  defcribe 
the  gradual  and  almoft  imperceptible  progrefs  of 
geniiTS  and  tafte,  in  works  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  origin  of  the  imitative  *  arts  (fo  congenial 
is  imitation  to  man)  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of 

*  Concerning  the  aits  of  the  Greeks,  the  moft  copious  materials 
nrefurnilhed  by  Paufanias  throughout;  and  by  the  34.th  and  35th 
books  of  Pliny.  The  beft  modern  guides  arc  Winckelman  and 
Leffing  in  German,  and  Caylus  in  French.  Many  important  er- 
rors of  V/inckelman  are  dctefted  by  the  learned  profelTor  Heine,  in 
his  Antiqu^riihs  Abhandiungen. 

profane 
6 
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CHAP,  profane  hiilory  ;  and  to  difpute  who  were  their  in- 
.  _  '  venters,  is  only  to  examine  what  nation  is  the  moft 
ancient.  In  this  refpeft,  the  Egyptians  and  Phoe- 
nicians merit,  doubtlefs,  the  pre-eminence.  From 
the  earliefc  ages  of  Heathen  antiquity,  both  thefe 
nations  ieem  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  defign. 
In  the  remotefb  periods  of  their  hiftory,  the  Egyp- 
tians engraved  on  precious  flones,  and  ftrove  to 
render  their  public  tranfaftions  imimortal,  by  re- 
cording them  in  hieroglyphics,  on  the  hardeft 
bazaltes ;  nor  can  we  fafficiently  admire  the  per- 
feftion  to  v;hich  the  patience  of  that  laborious  people 
had  carried  the  mechanical  part  of  fculpture,  before 
the  Perfian  conqueft,  and  the  reign  of  Cambyfes. 
But  beauty,  the  eiTence  and  the  end  of  art,  was 
never  ftudied  by  the  natives  of  either  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt,  who  faithfully  copied  their  national  features, 
without  attempting  to  improve  them  j  until  the 
traces  of  Grecian  conqueft  and  colonization  ap- 
peared in  the  miedals  of  the  Ptolemies,  particularly 
thofe  with  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Superiori-  Allowancc,  doubtlcfs,  muft  be  m.ade  for  the 
GreekTin  pi'ej'udiccs  of  national  vanity,  when  Euripides, 
thofe  aits.  Ariftotlc,  and  Epicurus,  endeavour  to  perfuade  us, 
that  the  clear  fkies  and  happy  temperature  of 
Greece  engendered  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  arts, 
letters,  and  philofophy.  The  tellimony,  however, 
of  modern  travellers  confirms  the  evidence  of  an- 
tiquity, that  the  fliorcs  and  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago produce  more  elegant  and  liberal  forms, 
and  features  more  animated  and  exprefllve,  with 
fewer  individual  imperfedions,  and  more  of  general 

nature. 
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nature,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  divifions  c  H  a  p. 

XIV. 

of  the  world  *.  Yet  whatever  the  Greeks  owed  to  .  _  '  ^ 
their  flcies  and  climate,  they  were  probably  not  lefs  • 
indebted  to  their  aftive  laborious  education  and 
way  of  life,  and  to  the  manly  fpirit  of  their  religi- 
ous, civil,  and  military  inftitutions.  Long  before 
the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  the  Grecian  fculpture  was 
diftinguifhed  by  an  air  of  m.ajefiy  peculiar  to  itfelP; 
and  the  awful  images  of  the  gods,  as  yet  rudely 
finiflied,  difplayed  a  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  ex- 
preffion,  that  delighted  and  aftoniflied  the  beft 
judges,  in  the  moll  refined  ages  of  art*. 

I'his  fingularity  m.ight  be  expected  from  the  CauAs  of- 
defcription  already  given  of  the  religion  and  man-  J-oil'i'y''^' 
ners  of  Greece,  and  from  the  inimitable  excellence 
of  its  poets.  The  divinities  of  Greece  being  ima- 
gined of  the  human  form,  though  incomparably 
more  noble  and  perfeft,  artifls  would  naturally  be- 
gin, at  a  very  early  period ',  to  exalt  and  generalife 
their  conceptions.  The  bold  enthufiafm  of  poetry 
ferved  to  elevate  and  fupport  their  flight,  and  the 
native  country  of  Homer  was  the  firfl  fcene  of 
their  fuccefs,  the  happy  chmate  of  Ionia  render- 
ing frequent  and  natural^  in  that  delightful  region, 

^  Belon.  Obfervat.  1.  ii.  34. 

;  Paufan.  Corinth.  1.  ii.  34.  4  Plato  &  Ariftot.  pafnni. 

S  V/e  omit  the  fabulous  accounts  of  Dedalus  the  Ather.iaii,  who 
is  faid  to  have  floiiriflied  in  the  time  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus,  and 
forty  years  before  theTiojan  war.  It  has  been  already  proved  that, 
durino-  the  heroic  ages,  the  Greeks  paid  no  adoration  to  ftatues. 
Athenian  writers,  who  lived  a  thouland  years  after  that  period, 
niio-ht  eafiiy  confound  the  fuppofed  works  of  the  ancient  Dedalus 
wiih  thofe  of  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  efpecially  fince  the  error  was  ex- 
tremely flattering  to  thtir  national  vanity. 

Vol.  II.  M  thofe 
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CHAP,  thofe  beautiful   and  lovely  forms   which  are  elfe- 

XIV.  . 

t^  y  ,  where  nierely  Uealy  while  other  circumftances  con- 
curred to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  invention  ^nd 
genius  in  that  highly-favoured  country. 

among  the       In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chriftian  sra, 

Afiatic  .  . 

Greeks;  ^^e  Afiatic  colonies,  as  we  already  had  occafion  to 
explain,  far  furpaffed  their  mother-country  in  fplen- 
dour  and  profperity.  For  this  pre-eminence,  they 
were  indcoted  to  the  fuperior  fertility  of  their  foil, 
the  number  and  convenience  of  their  harbours,  the 
advantages  of  their  fituation  and  climate,  the  vici  - 
nity  of  the  moft  wealthy  and  refined  nations  in 
Alia  J  above  all,  to  their  perfevering  diligence  and 
ingenuity,  by  which  they  not  only  improved  and 
ennobled  the  arts  derived  from  the  Lydians  and 
Phrygians,  but  invented  others  long  peculiar  to 
themfeives,  particularly  painting,  fculpture  in  mar- 
ble, together  with  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of 
archite6ture. 
vhocom-  In  the  feventh  century  before  Chrift,  the  mag- 
their  in-  nificent  prefents  v.'hich  the  far-famed  oracle  of 
ventionsto  j^poHo  received  from   the  fuperftition  or  vanitv 

Europe.  ^        .  ,  .  ' 

of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  the  productions,  not  of 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician,  but  of  Ionian  artifts  j  and, 
during  both  that  and  the  follovvdng  century,  the 
lonians  difFufed  the  elegant  inventions  of  their 
country  through  the  dominions  of  their  anceftors 
in  Europe.  Alarmed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Cim- 
merians, and  diilurbed  by  the  continual  hoftility  of 
Lydia,  many  Eailern  artifts  fought  refuge  in  the 
commercial  cities  of  i^igina,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth, 
■vvhere  the  peaceful  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants,  comi- 

paratiyeiy 
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paratively  wealthy  and  luxurious,  afForded  the  lo-  ^  ^^  P* 
nian  artifts  both  encouragement  and  fecurity.  » — ^^  ^ 

The  Afiatic  fugitives,  however,  did  not  confine  Bathydes, 
themfelves  to  thefe  fecondary  repubhcs.  Bathycles,  ^^W^^"^^' 
a  native  of  Ionian  Magnefia,  a  place  early  celebra- 
ted for  painting  ^,  fixed  his  abode  in  Sparta,  the 
moft  confiderable  connmunity  in  Greece.  By  or- 
der of  the  magiilratcs  of  that  illuftrioiis  repub- 
lic, he  made  the  throne  of  Amyci^an  Apollo,  the 
ftatue  of  Diana  Leucophrync,  the  figures  of  the 
Graces  and  Hor^e,  and  all  the  other  gifts  and  orna- 
ments inclofed  within  the  confecrated  ground  fur- 
rounding  the  temple  of  Amycl^E.  The  ftatue  of 
Apollo,  thirty  cubits  high,  feemed  to  be  the  work 
of  an  ignorant  fculptor,  and  probably  was  the  pro- 
du6tion  of  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  of  Bathycles. 
But  whoever  confiders  the  coloiTean  bulk  of  the 
principal  figure,  the  bafe  of  which  was  formed  into 
an  altar,  containing  the  tomb  of  Hyacinth,  muft 
admire  the  proportional  magnitude  of  his  throne,  The  throne 
both  fides  of  which  were  adorned  with  fculnture  ''.  °f  ^'"y- 

c  '    claean 

Among  thefe  ornaments,  many  fubjects  of  hiftory  Apollo, 

^  Piiii.  1,  XXXV.  I  call  it  Ionian  Mngnefia,  to  diitinguifh  it  from 
other  places  of  the  fame  name.  Vid.  Plin.  edit.  Berolin.  torn.  i. 
p.  167.  &tom,  iii.  p.  136.  139.  &c  455. 

7  Winkelmann,  who  fcarcely  mentions  the  throne  of  Amyclasaii 
Apollo,  though  undoubtedly  the  greatelt  ancient  monument  ia 
Greece,  confounds  Bathycles  the  Magnefian,  with  a  later  ai'tift  of 
the  lame  name,  who  made  the  cekbrated  cup  which  the  fevcn  fages 
modeftly  fent  one  to  the  otlier,  as  moft  worthy  of  fuch  a  prefcnt, 
and  which  was  finally  confecrated  to  Delphian  Apollo.  Diogenes 
Laertius,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeft,  fays,  Rc^^vt'K.ci  rtva  A-Kcc^xi 
and  that  he  was  an  Arcadian  appears  alfo  from  Plut,  in  Solcn,  $C 
Cafaubon,  ad  Athenxum,  1.  xi.  4. 

M    2  or 
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CHAP,  or  fable  are  mentioned  by  Paufanias,  which  bear 
no  known  relation  to  Apollo  or  Hyacinth,  to  Ba- 
thycles  or  the  Spartans ;  but  the  top  of  the  throne 
contained  a  chorus  of  Magnefians,  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefent  the  artiils  who  alliiiied  in  the  execution  of 
this  frupendous  work.  The  altar  reprelented  a 
celeftial  group,  Minerva,  Venus,  IDiana,  and  feve- 
ral  other  divinities,  conveying  Hyacinth  to  the 
ikies.  Its  fides  were  adorned  with  the  combat  of 
Tyndareus  andEurytus;  the  exploits  ofCallorand 
Pollux;  and  the  extraordinary  fcene  between  Me- 
nelaus  and  the  Egyptian  Proteus,  as  defcribed  in 
the  Odyffey  ^  Nor  w^as  this  the  only  fubjefb  co- 
pied from  the  divine  bard.  It  was  eafy  to  diftin- 
Fuilli  his  favourite  Demodocus  fmging  among  a 
chorus  of  Phseatians  ;  a  circumftance  confirming 
our  obfervations  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  generally  known  in 
Sparta  long  before  they  had  been  collefted  by  the 
xA  thenian  tyrant  Pififtratus. 

Dlpenus  Almoil  fix  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  rera, 

tlie  Cretans,  Dipenus  and  Scillis,  adorned  many 
Grecian  cities  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Afia  j  and 
about  fifty  years  afterward,  the  Chians,  Biipalus 
and  Anthermus,  diffufed  over  Greece  thofe  pre- 
cious works  in  Parian  marble,  which  were  highly 
admired  in  the  age  of  Auguftus '.  About  the 
lame  time,  Polydorus  of  Samos,  who  feems  to 
have  been  much  employed  by  Crcefus,  the  laft 
king  of  Lydia,    made    the  famous  ring  for    tlie 

"  Paiifan.  Lacon.  p.  196,  e*v;  feqq. 
9  Vid.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  §  4. 

Samian 
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Samian  tyrant   Polycrates,   which  is   extolled   by  c  H  a  p. 
Pliny '°  as  a  mafter-piece  of  art.  .    -^-  _^ 

The  produ6tions  of  thofe  Eaftern  artills  were  rj.^^-^ 
imitated  with  fiiccefsful  emulation  by  their  difciples  works  iml- 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  likewile  by  the  Grecian  co-  Greece, 
lonles  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  as  fuificiently  appears  i^.^lv*  and 
from  the  medals  of  thofe  iaft-mentioned  countries. 
Thefe  more  durable  monuments,  however,  can 
afford  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  innumerable 
llatues  which  were  formed  of  tuf  or  gravel  ftone", 
and  of  various  kinds  of  wood.  The  mofl  efteemed 
vrere  made  of  ivory,  which,  like  the  teeth  of  other 
animals,  calcines  under  ground  ;  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftance  for  the  arts,  fince,  before  the  invafion 
of  Xerxes,  Greece  could  boaft  an  hundred  ivory 
itatues  of  the  gods,  all  of  a  coloffean  magnitude,  and 
many  of  them  covered  with  gold  '*.  The  white 
marbles  of  Paros,  together  with  thofe  of  Cyprus 
and  JEgmdj  furnifhed  the  chief  materials  for  fculp- 
ture,  before  the  Athenians  opened  the  hard  fpark- 
ling  veins  of  mount  Pentelicus.  Ebony,  cyprefs, 
and  other  materials,  were  gradually  brought  into 
ufe,  in  confequence  of  the  more  general  diffulion 
of  the  art,  which  was  defiiined  not  only  to  reprefent 
gods  and  heroes,  but  to  commemorate  the  ufeful 
merit  of  illuftrious  citizens  'K  At  the  four  facred 
feftivals  comjnon  to  the  Grecian  name,  the  vidors 
in  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  as  well  as  in  the  mufical 
and  poetical  entertainments,  were  frequently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  honour  of  a  ilatue.     The  fcenes  of 

»°  L.  xxxvii,   §4.  I'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Andoc. 

>*  Paufanias,  'J  Lucian.  Imagin. 

M  3  thol^ 
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CHAP,  thofe  admired  folemnities  thus  became   the  princi- 
V  -^-'_'  pal    repofitories  of  fculpture ;    and   the    cities    of 
Delp'ii  and  Olympia,  in  particular,  long  furpaffed 
,     the  rell  of  Greece  in  the  number  and  value  of  their 
flatuesj  as  well  as  in  the  fpiendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  ail  their  other  ornaments  '*. 
TheAthe-       But  the  time  approached  when  thofe  cities  them- 
pafs  their    fcivcs  wcre  to  be  eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  Athens, 
raafters.      -^vhicli,  in  the  courfe  of  forty  years,  became  tae  feat 
not  only  of  opulence,  power,  and  politics,  but  of 
literature,  philofophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  thence- 
forth continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  fovereign  of 
Greece,  rather  than  as  the  capital  of  the  narrow 
and    unfruitful  territory  of  Attica.     Durins;  that 
memorable  period,  the  Athenians,  whole  circum- 
ftances  had  hitherto  proved  little  favourable  to  the 
progrefs  of  taile  and  elegance,  acquired  unrivalled 
•  power  and  renov/n.  Having  difgraced  the  arms,  they 

plundered  the  wealth  of  Perfia.  Their  valour  gave 
them  poiTeffion  of  thofe  maritime  provinces  of 
Lower  Afia,  which  were  juftiy  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  the  arts.  Their  magnanimity  and  firm- 
nefs  commanded  refpeft  abroad,  and  enfured  pre- 
eminence in  Greece  J  while,  by  a  rare  felicity,  their 
republic,  amidfl:  this  unintemipted  flow  of  external 
profperity,  produced  m^en  capable  to  improve  the 
gifts  of  valour  or  fortune  to  the  folid  and  perma- 
nent glory  of  their  country. 
Athenian  It  is  difficult  to  determine  v/hether  the  difcern- 
ing  encouragement  of  Pericles  was  more  ufeful  in 

H  Paolauias  Phocic.  anil  Eliac. 

ani- 
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animating  the  indiiftry  of  Phidias,  or  the  genius  C  ha  P. 
of  Phidias  in  feconding  the  views  of  his  iUuftrious  -_  -^-  _j 
protestor.     Their  congenial  minds  feemed  as  hap- 
pily formed  for  each  other,  as  both  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  flourifhing  circumilances  of  their 
tountry.   In  the  langLiage  of  Plutarch",  this  great 
minifter^  whofe  virtues  gradually  rendered  him  the 
mafter  of  the  republic,  found  Athens  well  furnifhed 
with  marble,  brafs,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cyprefs, 
together  with  all  the  other  materials  fitted  to  adorn 
a  city,  which,  having  raifed  to  the  glory  of  empire^ 
he  willied  likewife  to  render  the  model  of  elegance. 
According  to  the  popular  principles  which  he  pro-  confpire 
fefled,  he  deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  ftatefman  to  ^"^'^^^  ^^^ 

•'  Views  or 

provide  not  merely  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  Ferlcles. 
judges,  and  others  immediately  employed  in  the 
public  fervice ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  he 
regarded  as  the  conftant  and  moft  important  ob- 
je6t  of  his  minifterial  care.  The  immenfe  revenues 
of  the  ftate,  which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  fquan- 
dered  infhows  and  feftivals,  in  gaudy  oftentation  and 
perifliing  luxury,  he  dire6led  to  objefts  more  folid 
and  durable,  which,  while  they  embelliilied  the  city, 
might  exercife  the  induftry  and  difplay  the  talents 
of  the  citizens.  Guided  by  fuch  motives,  he  boldly 
opened  the  treafury,  and  expended  about  four 
thoufand  talents;  a  fum  which  then  might  com- 
mand as  much  labour  as  fix  or  fevcn  millions  fter- 
ling  in  the  prefent  age.  By  this  liberal  encourage- 
ment, he  animated  every  art,  excited  every  hand, 

»s  Plut.  in  Perick. 

M  4  enlivened 
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c  H  A  P.  enlivened  every  exertion,  and  called  forth  into  the 

•  XIV.  .  . 

■^   _^_  _,  public  fervice  the  whole  dexterity,  fkill,  and  genius 

of  liis  countrymen ;  while  the  motives  of  gain  or 
glory  which  he  propofed,  allured  from  all  quarters 
the  moft  ingenious  flrangers,  v/ho  readily  tranfport- 
ed  their  talents  to  Athens,  as  to  the  beft  market, 
and  moft  confpicuous  theatre. 
SuMime  But  it  was   the  pecuhar  felicity  of  Pericles,  to 

art,  find  Athens  provided  not  only  in  all  the  materials  of 

art,  but  in  artifts  capable  of  employing  them  to 
the  bell  advantage.  In  the  inaccurate,  but  often 
cxprefTive,  language  of  Pliny,  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing then  firft  arofe,  under  the  plaftic  hands  of 
Phidias  and  his  brother  Pancenus.  Both  arts, 
however,  are  known  to  have  flouriflied  at  an  earlier 
period ;  but  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  they  alTumed 
more  elevation  and  majefty.  The  inventive  genius 
of  man  tried  a  new  and  nobler  flight.  The  fupe- 
riority  of  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries  obfcured, 
and  almoft  obliterated,  the  memory  of  their  prede- 
celTors,  and  produced  that  fubhme  ftyle  of  art, 
v^hich,  having  flourifhed  about  an  hundred  and 
iifty  years,  decayed  with  the  glory  of  Greece,  and 
difappeared  foon  after  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
compared  It  appears  from  the  gems  and  medals,  and  the 
pecedin^^  fcv/  remains  in  marble,  preceding  the  age  of  Pe- 
if-  ricles,   that  the  mechanical  part  of  engraving  and 

fculpture  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfe6tion.  In  many  of  thofe  works,  the  minuteft 
OxHiaments  are  finiihed  with  care,  the  mufcles  are 
boldly  pronounced,  the  outline  is  faithful ;  but  the 
deiign  has  more  hardnefs  than  energy,  the  attitudes 

arc 
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are  too  conftrained  to  be  2;raceful,  and  the  ftreneth  chap. 

XIV. 

of  the  exprefiion  diftorts,  and  for  the  mofl  part  de- 
ftroys,  beauty.     The  fculptors  Phidias,  Polycletus, 
Scopas,  AlcameneSj  and  Myron,  togedier  with  the 
contemporary  painters,  Panieniis,  Zeuxis,  and  Par- 
rhafius,  foftened  the  afperities  of  their  predecef- 
fors  "'j  rendered  their  contours  more  natural  and 
fiowing,  and  by  employing  greater  addrefs  to  con- 
ceal the  mechanifm  of  their  art,  difplayed  fuperior 
fkill  to  the  judgment,  and  afforded  higher  dehght 
to  the  fancy,  in  proportion  as  lefs  care  and  labour 
appeared  vifible  to  the  eye.     In  the  works  of  thofe 
admired  artiils,  the  expreffion  was  fl-zilfully  diffufed 
through  every  part,  without  diiturbing  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  '  Pain  and  forrow  were  rather 
concentrated    in   the   foul   than   difplayed    on   the 
countenance  ;  and  even  the  more  turbulent  paffions 
of  indignation,   anger,  and    refentment,    were  {o 
tempered  and  ennobled,  that  the  indications  of  them 
became   confiltent  with  the   fublimeft  grace   and 
beauty.     But  the  triumph  of  art  confifled  in  repre- 
fenting  and  recommending  the  focial  afFed:ions; 
for,    fetting   afide    the   unwarranted    aflertions  of 
Pliny,   in  his  pretended  epochs  of  painting,  it  ap- 
pears from  much  higher  authority,  that  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Socrates,  painters  had  difcerned  and  at- 
tained that  admired  excellence  of  ftyle,  wliich  has 
been  called  in  modern  times  the  manner  of  Raphael; 
and  had  learned  to  exprefs,   by  the  outward  air, 
attitude,  and  features,  whatever  (in  the  words  of 

"5  Pint,  inPeilcI.  &  Qo^intilian,  1.  xii.  c.  x.  p.  578. 

Xeno- 
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CHAP.  Xcnophon'^)  is  moft  engaging,  afFeflionate,  f^A^eet, 
attraftive,  and  amiable,  in  the  inward  fentiments 
and  charadlcr.  Of  thefe  Grecian  paintings,  indeed, 
which  were  chiefly  on  wood,  and  other  perifhing 
materials,  no  veftige  remains  ;  but  the  ftatuary  of 
that  celebrated  age,  while  it  difplays  its  own  excel- 
lence, is  fufficient  to  redeem  from  oblivion  (as  far 
at  leaft  as  invention,  exprefllon,  and  ideal  beauty,  are 
concerned)  the  obliterated  charms  of  the  filler  art. 
The  works  In  fLatuar)^,  the  fuperior  merit  of  Phidias  was  ac- 
oiymp'*^'  knowledged  by  the  unanimous  admiration  of  in- 
lxxxiii.4..  dependent  and  rival  communities.  Intrufted  by 
Pericles  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  public 
works,  his  own  hands  added  to  them  their  lail  and 
moft  valuable  ornaments.  Before  he  was  called  to 
this  honourable  employment,  his  ftatues  had  adorned 
the  moft  celebrated  temples  of  Greece.  Plis  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  v/e  had  already  occafion  to  defcribe. 
In  the  awful  temple  of  Delphi,  ftrangers  admired 
his  bronze  ftatues  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  He  like- 
wife  made  for  the  Delphians  a  groupe  of  twelve 
Grecian  heroes,  furrounding  a  figure  of  brafs,  that 
reprefented  the  Trojan  horfe.  His  admired  ftatue 
of  the  goddefs  Nemefis,  or  Vengeance,  was  formed 
from  a  block  of  marble,  which  the  vain  confidence 
of  the  Perfians  tranfported  to  Marathon  for  a  tro- 
phy of  victory,  but  which  their  difgraceful  and 
precipitate  flight  left  for  a  monument  of  their 
cowardice  on  the  Marathonian  ftiore.  The  grate- 
ful piety  of  Greece  adored  his  Venus  Urania,  and 
Parthenopean  Apollo.     Kis  three  Minervas  v/ere 

*7  See  the  conveifation  of  Socrates  with  the  painter  Parrhafius,  in 
Memorab.  1.  iii, 

refpec- 
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refpe6bively  made  for  the  Pallenians,  Platasans,  and  chap, 
Lemnians,  and  all  three  prefented  by  thofe  tributary  ^         '  j 
ftates  to  their  Athenian  proteftors  and  fovereigns. 
Thefe  inimitable  works  filenced  the  voice  of  envy. 
The  moil  dillinguiilied  artifts  of  Greece,  fculptors, 
painters,  and  architects,  were  ambitious  to  receive 
the  directions,  and  to  fecond  the  labours,  of  Phi- 
dias, which  v/ere  uninterruptedly  employed,  during  a.  c.  455 
fifteen  years,  in  the  embellilliment  of  his  native  city.  ~'^^°' 

During  thatfhcrt  period  he  completed  the  Ode-  The  ode- 
um, or  theatre  of  mufic ;  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  J'/"'  ^^'^ 
of  Minerva  ;  the  Propyl^ea  or  veftibule,  and  porti-  and  Pro- 
coes  belonging  to  the  citadel,  together  with   the  ^^  ^^' 
fculptured  and  piClurefque  ornaments  of  thefe  and 
other  immortal  works;  which,  when  nev/  (as  Plu- 
tarch   finely    obfcrves),    expreffed    the   mellowed 
beauties  of  time  and  maturity,  and  when  old,  fiill 
preferved  the  frefh  charms   and  alluring  graces  of 
novelty.     The  Parthenon,  which  Hill  remains,  at- 
tefts  the  juftice  of  this  panegyric.     It  is  two  hun- 
dred and  I'eventeen  feet  nine  inches  long,   com- 
pofed  of  beautiful  v/hite  marble,  and  acknowledged 
by  modern  travellers  '^  to  be  the  nobleft  piece  of 
antiquity  exifting  in  the  world.     It  appears  at  firft 
fight  extraordinary,  that  the  expence  of  two  thou- 
fand  talents   Ihould  have   been   beftowed  on  the 
Propylcea  '^.     But  we  muft  confider,  that  this  ex- 
ten  five  name  comprehended  the  temple  of  Miner- 
va, the  treafury,  and  other  pubhc  edifices, 

>8  Sir  George  V7I>eeler's  Travels,  &:c. 

'V  Plutarch,  in  Pericle,  Sc  Demofth.  p.  71, 

The 
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Works  of 
Panasnus, 
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CH^AP.  The  Poecile,  or  diverfified  portico,  which  was 
painted  by  Panasnus,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  afTift- 
ed  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  muft  have  been  a 
Polygno-  work  of  great  time  and  expence.  Its  front  and 
Micon.  ceihngs  were  of  marble,  like  thofe  of  all  the  other 
porticoes  leading  to  the  citadel,  which  ftill  remained 
in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  and  were  regarded,  both 
on  account  of  the  workmanfhip  and  materials,  as 
fiipcrior  to  anything  extant.  In  the  Po^cile,  thofe 
great  painters,  whofe  merit  Pliny"  forgets  in  his 
inaccurate  epochs  of  art,  had  reprefented  the  moft 
iiluftrious  events  of  Grecian  hiftory  ;  the  viclory  of 
Thefeus  over  the  Am.azons,  the  facking  of  Troy, 
and  particularly  the  recent  exploits  againft  the 
Perfians.  In  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athe- 
nian and  Platsean  heroes  v.-ere  drawn  from  the  life, 
or  more  pi-obably  from  the  innumerable  flatues 
which  preferved  the  faithful  lineaments  of  thofe 
iiluftrious  patriots.  The  whole  extent  of  -Jixe.  Acro- 
polis, above  fix  mJles  in  circumference,  was  fo 
diverfified  by  works  of  painting  and  ftatuary,  that 
it  became  one  continued  fcene  of  elegance  and 
beauty. 
The  M5-  But  all  thefe  ornaments  were  furpaiTed  by  one 
"he  Aero-  produdion  of  Phidias,  which  probably  was  the  laft 
pohs.  q£  ^j-j^t;  great  mafter  :  his  admired  ftatue  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  ereding  of  which  ferved  to  confecrate 
the  Parthenon,  was  compofed  of  gold  and  ivorv, 
uventy-fix  cubits  high,  being  of  inferior  dimenfions 

*°  He  places  the  firft  epoch  of  great  painters  in  the  90th  Olymp- 
A.  C.  4.10. 

to 
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to  his  Minerva  Poliades  of  bronze,  the  fpear  and  '^  ^^  A  p. 

creft  of  which  was  ftcn  from  the  promontory  of ^^1^ 

Siinium"',  at  twenty- five  miles  diftance.  Parrha- 
fius  had  painted  the  ornaments  of  the  latter''", 
Phidias  himfelf  adorned  every  part  of  the  former ; 
and  the  compliment  which,  in  this  favourite  v/ork, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  p:^iying  to  the  ir.erit  of 
Pericles,  occafioned  (as  v/e  fliali  have  occafion  to 
explain ^^)  his  own  banifliment,  a  difgrace  v/hich 
he  feems  not  to  have  long  furvived.  Cicero,  Plu- 
tarch, Phny,  and  Paufanias,  had  {cen  and  admired 
this  invaluable  monument  of  piety,  as  well  as  ge- 
nius, fince  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  increafed  the 
devotion  of  Athens  towards  her  prote£ling  divinity. 
It  belongs  only  to  thofe  who  have  Ceen.  and  ftudied, 
to  defcribe  fuch  mafter-pieces  of  art  -,  and  as  they 
exift  no  more,  it  will  better  fuit  the  defign  of  this 
hiftory,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch  works  as  we 
ourfelves  have  feen,  and  which  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  bear  the  imprelTion  of  the  Socratic 
age,  when  philofophy  gave  lav/  to  painting  and 
fculpture,  as  well  as  to  poetry  and  eloquence. 

Were  it  allov/ed  to  make  the  melancholy  fuppo-  q^^^.^^ 
fition,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Grecian  hterature  tcriiiic  ex- 

ccliencc  ox 

had  periOied  in  tne  general  wreck  of  their  nation  Grecian 
and  liberty,  and  that  pofterity  could  collecSl:  nothing  ^'^* 
farther  concerning  that  celebrated  people,  but  what 
appeared   from  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  groupes 
of  the  Laocoon  and    Niobe,    and    other  ftatues, 
gems,   or  medals,    now  fcattered  over  Italy  and 

**  Paufanias  Attic.  »*  Idem,  ibid. 

»J  Plutarch,  in  Pericl.  ScThucydid.  1.  ii. 

Europe, 
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^  ^J;^  ^    Europe,  what  opinion  would  mankind  form  of  the 

1  ,.^    ,>  genius  and  chai-a6cer  of  the  Greeks?  v/ould  it  cor- 

refpond  with  the  impreffions  made  by  their  poets, 

orators,  and  hiftorians  ?    wh;c{i   imprefllon  would 

be  moft  favourable  ?  and  what  wouhi  be  the  pre- 

cife  difference  between  them  ?  The  folution  of  thefe 

quefiions    will   throw  much    ligiit  on   the   prefent 

fubject. 

Cii-cum-  The  firft  obfervation  that  occurs  on  the  moft  fu- 

ftances  m    pgj-ficial,  and  that  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  more 

which  It        ■•^  _  . 

agreed        attentive,  furvey  of  the   ancient  miarbles,  is,  that 
try  and^"    ^^^cir  authors  perfeftly  underilood  proportion,   ana- 
cloquence.  fomy,  the  art  of  clothing,  without  concealing  the 
naked  figure,  and  whatever  contributes  to  the  juft- 
nefs  and  truth  of  defio;n.     The  exact  knowledge  of 
form  is  as  necefTary  to  the  painter  or  ftatuary,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  reprefent  bodies^  as  that  of  language 
to  the  poet  or  hiftorian,  who  undertakes  to  defcribe 
anions.     In  this  particular,  it  ^vould  be  unneceffary 
to  inftitute  a  cornparifon  between  Grecian  writers 
and  artifts,  fince  they  are  both  allowed  as  perfect 
in  their  refpcftive  kinds  as  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity renders  poffible. 
The  fx-         But  when  we  advance  a  ftep  farther,  and  confi- 
^afl^n"  °^  ^^■'"  ^^^^  exprefiion  of  paffions,  fentiments,  and  cha- 
lentiments  ra6ler,  we  find  an  extraordinary  dirference,   or  ra- 
laae/j'in    ther  contrariety.      Homer,    Sophocles,   and   De- 
the  works    j-nofthcncs,  are  not  only  the  moft  orio-inal,  but  the 

or  poets  .  •'  .  7 

and  ora-     moft  animated  and  giov/ing,  of  ail  writers.     Every 

*°"'  fentence  is  energetic  ;  all  the  parts  are  in  motion  ; 

the  paftions  are  defcribed  in  their  utmoft  fury,  and 

exprciled  by  the  boldeft  words  and  geftures.     To 

keep 
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keep  to  the  tragic  poet,  v.'hofe  art  approaches  the  ^  ^  -^  P* 
neareft  to  painting  and  fculptiire,  the  heroes,  and  ^^.-y — ^ 
even  the  gods  of  Sophocles,  frequently  difplay  the 
impetuofity  of  the  moll  ungoverned  natures  ;  and, 
what  is  ftill  more  exti-aordinary,  fometimes  betray 
a  momentary  weaknefs,  extremely  inconfiftent  with 
their  general  charafter.  The  rocks  of  Lemnos  rc- 
found  with  the  cries  of  Phiioftetcs  ;  Oedipus,  yield- 
ing to  dcfpair,  plucks  out  his  eyes ;  even  Hercu- 
les, the  model  of  fortitude,  finks  under  the  im- 
prclTions  of  pain  or  forrow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  to  the  conduct  In  thcfe  of 
of  Grecian  artiiis.  They  likewife  liave  reprefented  and  iiatua- 
Philodletes ;  but,  inftead  of  effeminate  tears  and  '''^^* 
lamentations,  have  given  him  the  patient  concen- 
trated woe  of  a  fuffering  hero.  The  furious  Ajax 
of  Timomachus  was  painted,  not  in  the  momicnt 
when  he  deftroyed  the  harmlefs  fheep  infcead  of  the 
hoftile  Greeks,  but  after  he  had  committed  this 
mad  deed,  and  when  his  rage  having  fubfided,  he 
remained,  like  the  fea  after  a  (lorm,  furrounded 
with  the  fcattered  fragments  of  mangled  carcafes, 
and  refle6ting  with  the  filent  anguiih  of  delpair  on 
his  ufelefs  and  frantic  brutality.  The  revenge  of 
Medea  againft  her  hufband  was  not  reprelented,  as 
in  Euripides,  butchering  her  innocent  children, 
but  while  fhe  was  fiill  wavering  and  irrefolute,  agi- 
tated between  refentment  and  pity.  Even  Cly- 
temneftra,  whofe  unnatural,  intrepid  cruelty,  poets 
and  hiftorians  had  fo  indignantly  defcribed  and  ar- 
raigned, was  not  deemed  a  proper  fubje(5l  for  the 
pencil,  wher;  embruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 

Aga- 
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C  H  A  P.  Ap-aiTiCmnon.    And  althouo;h  this  may  be  referred 

XIV.  ^  . 

v_  -^  -  _.  to  a  rule  of  Ariftode,    "   that  the  chara(5ters  of 

v/omen  fhould  not  be  reprefented  as  too  daring  or 
decifivci"  yet  we  fliall  find  on  examination  that  it 
refaks  from  principles  of  nature,  whole  authority 
is  ftiil  more  univerfal  and  indifpenfable.  The  con- 
Ifideration  of  the  Apollo,  Niobc',  and  Laocoon, 
whofe  copies  have  been  infinitely  multiplied,  and 
are  familiarly  known,  will  fet  this  matter  in  the 
cleared;  point  of  view, 
illuftrated  The  Apoilo  Bclvidere  is  univerfally  felt  and  ac- 
Apollo  knov.'ledged  to  be  the  fublimeft  figure  that  either 
Beividcre  5  ^^j[j|  ^^j-^  exccutc,  or  imagination  conceive.  That 
favourite  divinity,  whom  ancient  poets  feem  pecu- 
liarly fond  of  defcribing  in  the  warmeft  colours**, 
is  reprefented  in  the  attitude  of  darting  the  fatal 
arrow  againil  the  ferpent  Pytho,  or  the  giant  Ti- 
tyus.  Animated  by  the  noblefh  conception  of  hea- 
venly powers,  the  artift  has  far  oiitilepped  the  per- 
feftions  of  humanity,  and  (if  we  may  Ipeak  v/ith- 
out  irreverence)  made  the  corrupt  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  the  mortal  immortality.  His  Hature 
is  above  the  human,  his  attitude  majellic  ;  the  Ely- 
fian  fpring  of  youth  foftens  the  manly  graces  of  his 
perfon,  and  the  bold  flrufture  of  his  limbs.  Dif- 
dain  fits  on  his  lips,  and  indignation  fwells  his 
noflrils ;  but  an  unalterable  ferenity  invefts  his 
front,  and  the  fublime  elevation  of  his  afpe6t  afpires 
at  deeds  of  renown  flill  furpafiing  the  prefent  ob- 
jed:  of  his  vidory. 

*+  Horace,  b.  iii.  ods  4.  ver.  60. 

The 
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The  irafcible  pafTions  are  not  reprefented  with  c  H  a.  p. 
more  dignity  in  the  Apollo,  than  are  thofe  of  fear,  »_;,^^^ 
terror,   and  confternation,  in    the   Niobe.      This  ^^  ^'^^  ^ 

group  of 

group  contained  Niobe  and  her  hufband  Amphion,  Niobe  j 
with  feven  fons,   and  as  many  daughters.     Their 
melancholy  ftory,  which  is  too  well  known ''^  to  be 
related  here,  required  the  deepefl  expreflion;  and 
the   genius   of  the  artift  has  chofen  the  only  mo- 
ment when  this  expreffion  could  be  rendered  con- 
fiftent  with  the  higheft  beauty  ;  a  beauty  not  flat- 
tering the  fenfes  by  images  of  pleafure,  but  tranf- 
porting  the  fancy  into  regions  of  purity  and  vir- 
tue.    The  excefs  and  fuddennefs  of  their  difafter, 
occafioned   a  degree  of  amazement    and  horror, 
which,  fufpending  the  faculties,  involved  them  in 
that  filence  and  infenfibility,  which  neither  breaks 
out  in  lamentable  fhrieks,  nor  diftorts  tlie  counte- 
nance, but  which  leaves  full  play  to  the  artift's  fldll 
to  reprefent  motion  without  diforder,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  render  expreffion  gracefjl. 

The  Laocoon  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  and  by  that 
of  Grecian  fculpture;  fince  bodily  pain,  the  grolT-  °^^^^^^''- 
eft  and  moft  ungovernable  of  all  our  pafiions,  and 
that  pain  united  v/ith  anguifh  and  torture  of  mind, 
are  yet  expreffed  v/ith  fuch  propriety  and  dignity, 
as  afford  leffons  of  fortitude  fuperior  to  any  taught 
in  the  fchools  of  philofophy.  The  hoi-rible  fhriek 
which  Virgil's  Laocoon''''  emits,  is  a  proper  cir- 
cumftance  for  poetry,  v/hich  fpeaks  to  the  fancy 

*i  OviJ.  Metamorph.  1.  vi.  ver.  14.6,  Sc  feqq. 
^^^  ^neid,   1.  ii.  ver.  212. 
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CHAP,  by  images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes, 

"VTV  /  D 

and  has  a  thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  object ; 
but  the  exprelTion  of  this  fhriek  would  have  totally 
degraded  the  ftatue.     It  is  foftened,  therefore,  in^ 
to  a  patient  figh,  with  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in 
fearch  of  relief.     The  intolerable  agony  of  fufFer- 
ing  nature  is  reprefented  in  the  lower  part,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  extremities,  of  the  body;  but  the 
manly  breaft  ftruggles  againft  calamity.     The  con- 
tention is  flill  more  plainly  perceived  in  his  fur- 
rowed forehead;  and  his  languifhing  paternal  eye 
demands   afliftance,  lefs  for  himfelf,  than  for  his 
miferable  children,  who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 
DifFeient         If  fubje6ls  of  this  nature  are  expreffed  without 
made^by "   appearing  hideous,  fhocking,  or  difguflful,  we  may 
the  fame      -well  fuppofc  that  m.ore  temperate  paflions  are  re- 
exribked     prefcntcd  with  the  greateft  moderation  and  dignity, 
by  poets      i^i^g  remai-k  is  iuftified  by  examining;  the  remains 

and  paint-  ...  . 

ei's,,  or  imitations  of  Grecian  art ;  and  were  we  to  de- 

duce from  thefe  alone  the  character  of  die  nation, 
it  would  feem  at  firft  fight,  that  the  contempora- 
ries of  Pericles  mull  have  been  a  very  fuperior 
people   in  point  of  fortitude,  felf-command,  and 
every  branch  of  praftical  philofophy,  to  the  Athe- 
nians who  are  defcribed  by  poets  and  hiftorians. 
foiiiuied  in       But  when  we  confider  the  matter  more  deeply, 
eiu  nature  ^^'^  ^^^^  find  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  hiftory  to 
ot  their  re-  defcribe  men  as  they  are;  of  poetry  and  painting, 
arts.  to  reprefent  them  as  may  afford  mod  pleafure-  and 

inftruftion  to  the  reader  or  fpeftator.  The  aim 
of  tliefe  imitative  arts  is  the  fame,  but  diey  differ 
widely  in  the   mode,    die  objed,  and  extent,  of 

their 
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their  imitation.  The  poet  who  defcribes  anions  ^5iv^' 
in  timej  may  carry  the  reader  through  all  the  gra- 
dations of  paffion,  and  difplay  his  genius  moil 
powerfully  in  its  mofl  furious  excefs.  But  the 
painter  or  ftatuary,  who  reprelents  bodies  in /pace, 
is  confined  to  one  moment,  and  mull  choofe  that 
whicli  leaves  the  freell  play  to  the  imagination. 
This  can  feldom  be  the  higheft  pitch  of  paflion, 
which  leaves  nothing  beyond  it ;  and  in  contem- 
plating which,  the  fym^pathy  of  the  fpeftator,  after 
his  firft  furprife  fubfides,  can  only  defcend  into  in- 
dilTerence.  Every  violent  fituation,  m.oreover,  is 
felt  not  to  be  lading ;  and  all  extreme  perturbation 
is  inconfiftent  with  beauty,  without  which  no  vifi- 
ble  obje(5t  can  long  attradl  or  pleafe  *\ 

*7  This  fubjeft  ie  admirably  treated  in  Lefling's  Laocoon,  in 
which  he  traces  the  bounds  of  painting  and  poetry  ;  a  work,  which, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  great  genius  did  not  finiili. 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Caujes  of  the  Peloponnefian  War. — Rupture  between 
Corinth  and  its  Colony  Corcyra. — Sea  Fights. — 
Injolence  and  Cruelty  of  the  Corcyreans. — 'They 
provoke  the  Refentment  of  the  Peloponnefians — 
Obtain  the  Trotetlion  of  Athens — Are  defeated 
ly  the  Corinthians — Who  dread  the  Refentment 
of  Athens. — l^heir  Scheme  for  rendering  it  impo- 
tent,— Defcription  of  the  Macedonian  Coafl. — 
Jt  revolts  from  Athens. — Siege  of  Potidtea. — 
General  Confederacy  againji  Athens. — Pelopon- 
nefian Embajfy .-—Its  Demands  firmly  anfwered 
by  Pericles. — His  Speech  to  the  Athenians. — The 
Thebans furprife  Plat^ea. — Preparations  for  War 
on  both  Sides. — Invafion  of  Attica. — Operations 
of  the  Athenian  Fleet. — Plague  in  Athens. — 
Calamitous  Situation  of  that  Republic. — Magna- 
nhnity  of  Pericles. — Firmnefs  of  his  lafl  Advice. 
— His  Death  and  Chara5ier, 

the  luflre  of  the  eles^ant  arts,  x}i\^  masfni- 
ficence  of  Pericles  had  difplayed  and  ennobled 
Pericles  the  nrjlitary  glory  of  his  country;  and  the  pre- 
to  Atbe"ns  eminence  of  Athens  feemed  immoveably  eflablilTied 
r!eputies  qj^  t^g  folid  foundation  of  internal  ftrength,  adorn- 
the  Gie-  cd  by  external  fplendour.  But  this  abundant  mea- 
public^.  ^-"^^  °^  profperity  fatisfied  neither  the  aftive  ambi- 
tion of  the  republic,  nor  the  enterprifing  genius  of 

its 
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its  minifter.     The  Greeks  beheld  and  admired,  but  CHAP. 

.   XV. 

had  not  yet  formally  acknowledged,  the  full  extent 
of  Athenian  greatnefs.  In  order  to  extort  this  re- 
lu6tant  confeffion,  than  which  nothing  could  more 
firmly  fecure  to  him>  the  affeflionate  gratitude  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  Pericles  difpatched  ambaffadors 
to  the  republics  and  colonies  in  Europe  and  in  Alia, 
requiring  the  prefence  of  their  deputies  in  Athens, 
to  concert  meafures  for  rebuilding  their  ruined 
temples,  and  for  performing  the  folemn  vows  and 
facrifices  promifed,  with  devout  thankfulnefs,  to 
the  immortal  gods,  who  had  wonderflilly  protedted 
the  Grecian  arms,  during  their  long  and  dangerous 
confli6t  with  the  Perlian  empire.  This  propofal, 
which  tended  to  render  Athens  the  common  centre 
of  deliberation  and  of  union,  was  readily  accepted 
in  fuch  foreign  parts  as  had  already  fubmitted  to 
the  authority  of  that  republic.  But  in  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  the  ambaffadors  of  Pericles  were  received 
coldly,  and  treated  difrefpeclfully  ;  in  moft  alTem- 
blies  of  the  Peloponneilis  they  v/ere  heard  with  fe- 
cret  difgull,  and  the  pride  of  the  Spartan  fenate 
openly  derided  the  infolence  of  their  demands. 
When,  at  their  return  hom^e,  they  explained  the 
behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  Pericles  exclaimed,  in 
his  bold  flyle  of  eloquence,  that  he  "  beheld  war 
advancing  with  wide  and  rapid  fteps  from  the  Pe- 
loponnefus  \" 

Such  was  the  preparation  of  materials  which  tliQ  intro.iuc- 

tion  to  tlie 

hiltorv  af 


fmalleft  fpark  might  throw  into  combuftion.     But  ^'°"*"*^'^ 


'  Pint,  in  Pericle. 

N  3  before 
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CHAP,  before  we  relate  the  events  which  immediately  oc- 

XV. 

.  _^1  _^  cafioned  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-feven  years, 
the  Pelo-  it  is  impoffible  (if  the  calamities  of  our  own  times 
ponntian  |^^^^  taught  US  to  compaffionate  the  mifcrable)  not 
to  drop  a  tear  over  the  continual  difafters  which 
fo  long  and  fo  cruelly  afflifted  the  moft  valuable 
and  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  and  whofe 
immortal  genius  was  deftined  to  enlighten  the  re- 
moteft  ages  of  the  world.  When  rude,  illiterate 
peafants  are  fummoned  to  mutual  hoftility,  and,  un- 
afFe6led  by  perfonal  motives  of  intereft  or  honour, 
expend  their  flrength  and  blood  to  gratify  the  for- 
did ambition  of  their  refpedlive  tyrants,  we  may 
lament  the  general  ftupidity  and  wretchednefs  of 
human  nature  j  but  we  cannot  heartily  fympathile 
with  n\en  who  have  fo  little  fenfibility,  nor  very 
deeply  and  feelingly  regret,  that  thofe  fhould  fuffer 
pain,  who  feem  both  unwilling  and  incapable  to 
relifli  pleafure.  Their  heavy  unmeaning  afpedt, 
their  barbarous  language,  and  more  barbarous 
manners,  together  with  their  total  indifference  to 
the  objeds  and  purfuits  which  form  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  man ;  thefe  circumftances,  interrupting 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fentiments,  divert  or  re- 
pel the  natural  current  of  fympathy.  Their  vic- 
tories or  defeats  are  contemplated  without  emotion, 
coldly  related,  and  read  without  intereft  or  concern. 
But  the  war  of  Peloponnefus  prefents  a  different 
fpe6lacle.  The  adverfe  parties  took  arms,  not  to 
fupport  the  unjuft  pretenfions  of  a  tyrant,  whom 
they  had  reafon  to  hate  cr  to  dcfpife,  but  to  vindi- 
cate their  civil  rights,  and  to  maintain  their  politi-. 

cal 
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cal  independence.     Tlie  meaneft  Grecian  foldier  chap. 

.  .  .  XV. 

knew  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  the  magiilrate,  and  ■_  -^    _j 

the  general "".     His  life  had  been  equally  divided 

between  the  moll  agreeable  amufements  of  leifure, 

and  the  moft  honourable  employments  of  aftivity. 

Trained  to  thofe  exercifes   and  accomplifhments 

which  give  ftrength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  beauty 

to  the  fhape,  and  grace  to  the  motions,  the  dignity 

of  his  external  appearance  announced  the  hberal 

greatnefs  of  his  mind  j  and  his  language,  the  moft 

harmonious  and  expreflive   ever  fpoken  by  man, 

comprehended  all  that  variety  of  conception,  and 

all  thofe  fhades  of  fentiment,  that  chara6terife  the 

moft  exalted  perfedion  of  human  manners. 

Ennobled  by  fuch  aftors,   the  fcene  itfelf  was  Magnl- 

hidily  important,  involving  not  only  the  ftates  of  l'"^^  ^""^ 

IT  rL      r    ^  •  •  •  miport- 

Greece,  but  the  greateft  of  the  neighbourino-  king-  auce  of  the 
doms ;  and,  together  with  the  extent  of  a  foreign  '''  ^^  * 
war,  exhibiting  the  intenfenefs  of  domeftic  fedition. 
As  it  exceeded  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 
power  or  refentment,  it  was  accompanied  with  un- 
ufual  circumftances  of  terror,  which,  to  the  pious 
credulity  of  an  unfortunate  age,  naturally  an- 
nounced the  wrath  of  heaven,  juftly  provoked  by 
human  cruelty.  While  peftilence  and  famine  mul- 
tipHed  the  aftual  fufferings,  eclipfes  and  earth- 
quakes increafed  the  confternation  and  horror  of 

*  Such  is  the  teftimony  uniformly  given  of  them  in  the  panegyric 
of  Athens  by  Ifocrates,  and  confirmed  by  the  more  impartial  autho- 
rity of  Xenophon,  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Their  exploits  in 
that  wonderful  enterprife  juftify  the  higheft  praife;  and  yet  the  na- 
tional character  had  rather  degenerated  than  improved,  in  the  long 
interval  between  the  periods  alluded  to. 

N  4  thac 
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that  lamentable  period^.  Several  warlike  com- 
munities were  expelled  from  their  hereditary  pol- 
feflions ;  others  were  not  only  driven  from  Greece, 
but  utterly  extirpated  from  the  earth ;  fome  fell  a 
prey  to  party-rage,  others  to  the  vengeance  of 
foreign  enemies ;  fome  were  flowly  exhaufted  by 
the  contagion  of  a  malignant  atmofphere,  others 
overwhelmed  at  once  by  fudden  violence ;  while 
the  combined  weight  of  calamity  aflailed  the  power 
of  Athens,  and  precipitated  the  downfal  of  that  re- 
public from  the  pride  of  profperous  dominion,  to 
the  dejeclion  of  dependence  and  mifery  *. 
Ruinvire  The  general,  but  latent  hoftility  of  the  Greeks, 

CoHiith  o^  which  we  have  already  explained  the  caufe,  was 
and  its  co-  fij-ft  called  into  a6tion  by  a  rupture  between  the 
eyra.  ancicnt  republic  of  Corinth,  and  its  flourifhing  co- 

l^xxv^^     iony  Corcyra.     The  haughty  difdain  of  Corcyra, 
■A.C.439,  elated  with  the  pride  of  wealth  and  naval  greatnefs, 
had  long  denied  and  fcorned  thofe  marks  of  defer- 

3  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  16,  &  feqq. 

•4-  For  the  Peloponnefian  war  we  have  not,  indeed,  a  full  flream  of 
hiftory,  but  a  regular  feries  of  annals  in  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  j 
authors,  of  whom  each  might  fay, 

Quaeque  ipfe  miferrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui  :■ 
Many  material  circumftances  may  likewife  be  learned  from  the  Greek 
orators,  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  the  comedies  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  the  twelfth  and  two  following  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Pericles,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Lyfander,  and 
Agefilaus.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  heavy  compiler,  as  well  as  the 
lively  biographer,  have  both  followed  the  long  loil  works  of  Epho- 
rus  and  Theopompus,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  Thucydides  and  Xe- 
nophon ;  a  circumftance  which  ftrongly  mai'ks  their  want  of  judg- 
ment, but  which  renders  their  information  more  interefiing  to  pofte- 
rity. 

ence 
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ence  and  refpeft  which  the  uniform  praflice  of  ^  H  A  p. 
Greece  exafted  from  colonies  towards  their  mother-  .  '  _, 
country.  At  the  Olympic  and  other  folemn  fefti- 
vals,  they  yielded  not  the  place  of  honour  to  the 
Corinthians;  they  appointed  not  a  Corinthian  high- 
prieft  to  prefide  over  their  religion;  and  when 
they  eftabliflied  new  lettlements  on  diftant  coafts, 
they  requefted  not,  as  ufual  with  the  Greeks,  the 
aufpicious  guidance  of  a  Corinthian  condu6lor^ 

While  the  ancient  metropolis,  incenfed  by  thofe  The  Co- 
inftances  of  contempt,  longed  for  an  opportunity  '',."^,'^a"* 
to  punilli  them,  the  citizens  of  Epidamnus,  the  Epidam- 
mofh  confiderable  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of  the  Ha- 
driatic,  craved  afTiilance  at  Corinth  againft  the 
barbarous  incurfions  of  the  Taulantii,  an  lilyrian 
tribe,  who,  having  united  with  a  powerful  band  of 
Epidamnian  exiles,  greatly  infefted  that  territory, 
and  threatened  to  florm  the  city.  As  Epidamnus 
was  a  colony  of  Corcyra,  its  dlureffed  inhabitants 
had  firlt  fought  prote6bion  there ;  but  although 
their  petition  was  preferred  with  refpedlful  defer- 
ence, and  urged  with  the  moft  affe61:ing  demonftra- 
tions  of  abafement  and  calamity,  by  ambafiadors 
who  long  remained  under  t;he  melancholy  garb  of 
fupplicancs  in  the  temple  of  Corcyrean  Juno,  the 
proud  infcnfibillty  of  thefe  intraftable  iOanders 
fhewed  not  the  fm.alleil  inclination  to  relieve  them; 
partly  reflrained,  it  is  probable,  by  the  fecret  prac- 
tices of  the  Epidaminian  exiles,  confifling  of  Ibme 

S    SchoL  in  Thucyditl.  ad  locum.    He  mentions  the  other  circum- 
-Aances  wliich  I  have  melted  into  the  text,  and  which  will  afterwards 
be  confirmed  by  more  claffic  authority, 

of 
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of  the  principaLand  richeft  families  of  that  mari- 
time republic.  The  Corinthians  readily  embraced 
the  caufe  of  a  people  abandoned  by  their  natural 
protectors,  and  their  own  inveterate  enemies  ;  and 
immediately  fiipplied  Epidamnus  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops,  lefs  with  a  view  to  defend 
its  walls  againft  the  affaults  of  the  Taulantii,  than 
in  order  irrecoverably  to  detach  and  alienate  its. 
inhabitants  from  the  intereil  of  Corcyra. 
Are  de-  The  indignation  of  the  Corcyreans  was  inflamed 

feated  at      -j^^^  jT^j-y    ^]-^en  they  underftood  that  thofe  whom 

fea  by  the  j  ■>  j 

Corey-  they  had  long  afFe6led  to  confider  as  aliens  and 
oump.  ^^  rivals,  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  their  co- 
Ixxxvi.  2.  lony.  They  inftantly  launched  a  fleet  of  forty  failj 
proceeded  in  hoftile  array  to  the  harbour  of  Epi- 
damnus, fummoned  the  inhabitants  to  re- admit 
their  exiles,  and  to  expel  the  foreign  troops.  With 
fuch  unconditional  and  arbitrary  demands,  the 
weakeft  and  moft  pufiUanimous  garrifon  could 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  comply.  The  Epidam- 
nians  reje6ted  them  with  icorn  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  their  city  was  invefted  and  attacked  with 
vigour,  by  land  and  fea.  The  Corinthians  were 
now  doubly  folicitous,  both  to  defend  the  place, 
and  to  protedl:  the  troops  already  thrown  into  it, 
confifting  partly  of  their  Leucadian  and  Ambracian 
allies,  but  chiefly  of  Corinthian  citizens.  A  pro- 
clamation, firft  publifhed  at  Corinth,  was  induftri- 
oufly  difTeminated  through  Greece,  inviting  all 
who  were  unhappy  at  home,  or  who  courted  glory 
abroad,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Epidamnus, 
with   afTurance   of  enjoying  the  immunities    and 

honours 
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honours  of  a  republic  whofe  fafety  they  had  ven-  chap. 
tured  to  defend.     Many  exiles  and  military  adven-  ■_    ^  .„_,■ 
turers,  at  all  times  profufely  fcattered  over  Greece, 
obeyed  the  welcome  fummons.     Public  affiftance, 
likewifcj  was  obtained,  not  only  from  Thebes  and 
Megara,  but  from  feveral  flates  of  the  Peloponne- 
fus.     In  this  manner  the  Corinthians  were  Ipeediiy 
enabled  to  fit  out  an  armament  of  feventy-five  faii^ 
which,  direiling  its  courfe  towards  Epidamnus,  an- 
chored in  the  Ambracian  gulph,  near  the  friendly 
harbour  of  A6tium,  where,  in  a  future  age,  Auguftus 
and  Antony  decided  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
world.     Near  this  celebrated  Ccene  of  aftion,   the 
impetuous  Corcyreans  hafbened  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Forty  fhips  were  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Epi- 
damnus.    Twice   that  number  failed  towards  the 
Ambracian  gulph.    The  hofiile  armaments  fought 
with  equal  animofity  -,  but  the  Corcyreans  far  fur- 
paffed  in  bravery  and  fkill.     Fifteen   Corinthian 
veffels  were  deftroyed ;  the  reft  efcaped  in  diforder, 
and  the  decifive  battle  was  foon  followed  by  the  Epidam- 
furrender  of  Epidamnus.     By  a  clemency  little  ex-  "^n^^ers'to 
pedled  from  the  vidtors,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  con^ 
the  place  were  allowed  their  hves  and  liberties;  but  ^""^ 
the  Corinthians  were  made  prifoners  of  war,  and 
their  allies  condemned  to  death. 

The  Corcyreans  thanked  their  gods,  and  erecl-  Their  in- 
ed   a  confpicuous  trophy  of  vidlory  on  the  pro-  J"^'!"*^^ 
montory  Leucimne,  whofe   lofty  ridges  overlook-  ty, 
ed  the  diftant  fcene  of  the  engagement.     During  ^.'^.jj.'''^* 
the  two  following  years  they  reigned  undifturbed 
mailers  of  the  neighbouring  leas  5  and  though  a 

prin^ 
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c  HAP.  principle  of  fear,  or  perhaps  a  faint  remnant  of  re- 
.    \_'_  J  fped  towards  their  ancient  metropolis,  prevented 
them  from  invading  the  territory  of  Corinth,  they 
determined  to  make  the  confederates  of  that  re- 
public  feel   the  full    weight  of  their  vengeance. 
For  this  purpofe  they  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Apollo- 
nia;  plundered  the  city  Ambraciaj   almoft  defola- 
ted  the  peninfula,  now  the  ifland  of  Leucas ;  and, 
emboldened  by  fuccefs,  ventured  to  land  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  fet  fire  to  the  harbour  of  Cyllene, 
becaufe  in  the  late  fea-fight  the  Elians,  to  whom 
that  place  belonged,  had  fupplied  Corinth  with  a 
few  gallies  ^. 
which  pro-       The  fouthern  ftates  of  Greece,  highly  provoked 
Pefo  ^^^     ^y  ^^^^  outrage  to  the  peaceable  Elians,  whofe  reli- 
nefians.      gious   charaftcr  had  long  commanded  general  re- 
fytdiy  were  fbill  farther  incenfed  by  the  aftive  re- 
fentment  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  exafperated   at 
the  difgrace  of  being  vanquifhed  by  one  of  their 
own  colonies,  had,  ever  fince  their  defeat,   bent 
their  whole  attention,  and  employed  the  greateft 
part  even  of  their  private  fortunes,  to  hire  merce- 
naries, to  gain   allies,    and  efpecially  to  equip  a 
new  fleet,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  chaftife 
the  impious  audacity  (as  they  called  it)  of  their  re- 
bellious children  \ 
The  Cor.        The  magiltratcs  of  Corcyra  faw  and  dreaded  the 
an?Co-      tempeft  that  direatened  to  burfl   on  them,  and 
rinthians     which  the  unafTifted  ftrength  of  their  ifland  was 
baffadors     totally  Unable  to  refiil.     They  had  not  taken  part 

to  Athens. 

fi  Thucydid.  I.  i,  p.  22,  &  feqq.  7  Idem,  ibid. 

in 
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in  the  late  wars ;  they  had  not  acceded  to  the  laft  chap, 
treaty  of  peace ;  they  could  not  fummon  the  aid  v— -y--«» 
of  a  fingle  confederate.  In  this  difficulty  they  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Athens,  well  knowing  the  fecret 
animofity  between  that  republic  and  the  enemies  by 
whom  their  own  fafety  was  endangered.  The  Co- 
rinthians likewife  fent  ambaffadors  to  defeat  their 
purpofe.  Both  were  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  Athe- 
nian affemblyi  but  firft  the  Corcyreans,  who,  in 
a  fludied  oration,  acknowledged,  "  that  having  no  Speech  of 
previous  claim  of  merit  to  urge,  they  expefted  not  reans,"''^" 
fuccefs  in  their  negociation,  unlefs  an  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Corcyra  Ihould  appear  alike  ad- 
vantageous to  thofe  who  propofed,  and  to  thofe 
who  accepted  it.  Of  this  the  Athenians  would  im- 
mediately become  fenfible,  if  they  refleded  that 
the  people  of  Peloponnefas  being  equally  hoilile  to 
both  (the  open  enemies  of  Corcyra,  the  fecret 
and  more  dangerous  enemies  of  Athens),  their 
country  muft  derive  a  vail  acceflion  of  ftrength  by 
receiving,  without  trouble  or  expence,  a  rich  and 
warlike  ifland,  v/hich,  unaffifted  and  alone,  had  de- 
feated a  numerous  confederacy;  and  whofe  naval 
force,  augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athens,  would  for 
ever  render  that  republic  fovereign  of  the  feas.  If 
the  Corinthians  complained  of  the  injuftice  of  re- 
ceiving their  colony,  let  them  remember,  that  co- 
lonies are  preferved  by  moderation,  and  alienated 
by  opprelTion ;  that  men  fettle  in  foreign  parts  to 
better  their  fituation,  not  to  fubmit  their  liberties ; 
to  continue  the  equals,  not  to  become  the  flaves 
of  their  lefs  adventurous  fellow- citizens.     If  they 

pretended. 
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c  HA  P.  pretended,  that  the  demand  of  Corcyra  was  incon- 
^  ? -'-  i  fiflent  with  the  laft  general  treaty  of  peace,  let  the 
words  of  that  treaty  confound  them,  which  expreff- 
ly  declare  every  Grecian  city,  not  previoiifiy  bound 
to  follow  the  ftandard  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  at 
full  liberty  to  accede  to  the  alliance  of  either  of 
thofe  powers  ^  But  it  became  the  dignity  of  Athens 
ro  expe6l  honour  and  fafety,  not  from  the  pun6ti- 
lious  obfervance  of  a  flippery  convention,  but 
from  the  manly  and  prompt  vigour  of  her  coun- 
cils. It  fuited  the  renowned  wifdom  of  a  republic, 
which  had  ever  anticipated  her  enemies,  to  pre- 
vent the  fleet  of  Corcyra  from  falling  a  prey  to  that 
confederacy,  with  whofe  inveterate  envy  flie  her- 
felf  muft  be  foon  called  to  contend ;  and  to  merit 
the  ufeful  gratitude  of  an  ifland  pofleffing  other  va- 
luable advantages,  and  moft  conveniently  fituate 
for  intercepting  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  fupphes, 
which,  in  the  approaching  and  inevitable  war, 
would  otherv/ife  fo  powerfully  afliil  their  Doric  an- 
ceftors  of  Peloponnefus." 
Speech  of  The  Corinthiaos  indire6lly  anfv/ered  this  difcourfe 
the  Coiui.  ]jy  inveip-hin^,  with  sreat  bitternefs,  a^ainft   the 

thians.  "^  ,  .  '      o 

unexampled  infolence  and  unnatural  cruelty  of 
Corcyra :  "  That  infamous  ifland  had  hitherto  de- 
clined connection  with  every  Grecian  ftate,  that 
llie  might  carry  on  her  piratical  depredations  un- 
obferved,  and  alone  enjoy  the  fpoil  of  the  unwary 
mariners  wlio  approached  her  inhofpitable  Ihores. 

t^fivat  •S-ap    tTioTtfOij  av  a:'.:;Kr,'rxi  i>Jh:>,       The  iTT-Tf^&i;  juftifies  the 

paraphrsfe  in  the  text. 

P».cndered 
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Rendered  at  once  wealthy  and  wicked  by  this  in-  CHAP, 
human  pradice,  die  Corcyreans  had  divefted  them- 
felves  of  all  piety  and  gratitude  towards  their  mo- 
ther-country, and  embrued  their  parricidal  hands 
in  their  parent's  blood.      Their  audacity  having 
provoked    a  late  vengeance,  which  they  were  un- 
able to  repel,  they  unfeafonably  fought  protection 
from  Athens,  defiring  thofe  who  were  not  accom- 
plices of  their  injuilice  to  participate  their  danger, 
and  deluding  them  through  the  vain  terror  of  con- 
tingent evil,  into  certain  and  immediate  calamity; 
for  fuch  muft  every  war  be  regarded,  its  event  be- 
ing always  deftructive,  often  fatal.     The  Corcy- 
reans vainly  chicaned  as  to  words  j  Athens,  it  was 
clear,  muft  violate  the  Jenfe  and  Jprit  of  the  lail 
treaty  of  peace,  if  Ihe  aflifted  the  enemies  of  any 
contracting  powei*.    Thefe  fierce  iflanders  acknow- 
ledged   themfelves  a  colony  of  Corinth,  but  pre- 
tended that  fettlements  abroad   owe   nothing    to 
thofe  who  eftablillied  them,  to  thofe  v/hofe  fofter- 
ing  care  reared   their  infancy,   from  whofe  blood 
they  fprung,  by  whofe  arms  they  have  been  defend- 
ed.    We   afiirm,  on   the  contrary  (and  appeal  to 
you,  Athenians  !  v/ho  have  planted  fo  many  colo- 
nics), that  the   mother-country  is  entitled  to  that 
authority  which  the  Corcyreans  have  long  fpurned, 
to   that  refpeCl  v/hich   their  infoience  now  refufes. 
and    difdains  :  that  it  belong-s  to  us,  their  metro- 
polls,  to  be  their  leaders  in  war,  their  magiftrates 
In  peace  ;  nor  can  you,  Athenians!  oppofe  our  juft 
pretenfions,  and  proteft  our  rebellious  colony,  with- 
out fettinganexample  moil  dangerous  to  yourfelves.'' 
i  Thefe 
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CHAP.       Thefe  fenfible  obfervations  made  a  deep  impref- 

, J ,  fion  on  the  moderate  portion  of  the  aflembly ;  but 

TiieAthe-  j.|^£  fpeech  of  the  Corcyreans  was  more  congenial 
intoatrea-  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the  republic,  and  the 
fenc'fJth  during  fpirit  of  Pericles.     He  wiihed,   however, 
tiie  Corey-  to  avoid  the  dillionoiir  of  manifeftly  violating  the 
peace,  and  therefore  advifed   his   countrymen   to 
conclude  with  Corcyra,  not  a  general  or  complete 
alliance,  but  only  a  treaty  of  defence,  which,  in 
cafe  of  invafion,  obliged  the   two  fcates  recipro- 
cally to  aflift  each  other. 
Second  This  agreement  was  no  fooner  ratified  than  ten 

rea-fiE;ht     Athenian   Ihips  reinforced    the    fieet  of  Corcyra, 

between  ^  •'      -' 

the  Corin-  ftationcd  on  the  eaftern  coafb  of  the  iflandj  becaufe 
Corcyre-  ^^c  Corinthians,  with  their  numerous  allies,  al- 
3"s-  ready     rendezvoufed    on    the    oppofite    Ihore    of 

Ixxxvii'.  1.  Epirus.  The  hoftile  armaments  met  in  hne  of 
A.C.432.  b^j-j-ig^  i^ggj.  the  fmall  ifiands  Sibota,  which  feem 

anciently  to  have  been  feparated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  impetuofity  of  the  deep  and  narrovv' 
fea  between  Epirus  and  Corcyra.  The  bold  ifland- 
ers,  with  an  hundred  and  ten  fail,  furioufly  attack- 
ed the  fuperior  fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  which  was 
divided  into  three  fquadrons  -,  the  Megareans  and 
Ambracians  on  the  right,  the  Elians  and  other 
allies  in  the  centre,  their  own  fl:iips  on  the  left, 
which  compofed  the  principal  ftrength  of  their  line. 
The  narrownefs  of  the  ftrait,  and  tlie  immenfe 
number  of  fhips  (far  greater  than  had  ever  aflem- 
bled  in  former  battles  between  the  Greeks),  foon 
rendered  it  impoflible,  on  either  fide,  to  difplay 
any  fuperiority  in  failing,  or  any  addrefs  in  ma- 
noeuvre. 
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nceuvre.  The  aftion  was  irregular  and  tiimultu-  ^^,/^^' 
oils,  and  maintained  with  more  firmnefs  and  vigour  -i_, -^,—  f 
than  naval  fkill.  The  numerous  troops,  both 
heavy  and  light-armed,  who  were  placed  on  the 
decks,  advanced,  engaged,  grappled,  and  fought 
with  obftinate  valour ;  while  the  fhips,  continuing 
motionlefs  and  inaftive,  made  the  fea-fight  refemble 
a  pitched  batde.  At  length,  twenty  Corcyrean 
galiies,  having  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
and  purfued  them  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  injudi- 
cioufly  landed  there  to  burn  or  plunder  the  Corin- 
thian camp. 

This  incfTential  fervice  too  much  weakened  the  The  Cor- 
fmaller  fleet,  and  rendered  the  inequality  decifive.  featTd?''^" 
The  Corcyreans  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter, 
their  incenfed  adverfaries  difregarding  plunder  and 
prifoners,  and  only  thirfting  for  blood  and  revenge. 
In  the  blindnefs  of  their  rage  they  deftroyed  many 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  enemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
Nor  was  their  lofs  of  Ihips  inconfiderable ;  thirty 
were  funk,  and  the  reft  fo  much  fliattered,  that 
when  they  endeavoured  to  purfue  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  Corcyrean  fleet,  which  had  loft  feventy  gal- 
lies,  they  were  eff'eftually  prevented  from  executing 
this  defign  by  the  fmiall  Athenian  fquadron,  which, 
according  to  its  inftrudtions  from  the  republic,  had 
taken  no  fhare  in  the  battle,  but,  agreeably  to  the 
recent  treaty  between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  hin- 
dered the  total  deftruftion  of  their  allies,  firft  by 
hoftile  threats,  at  lengtli  by  actual  refiftance. 

Vol.  II.  O  The 
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CHAP.  The  Corinthians  having  dragged  up  their  wreck, 
._  ^  '  I  and  recovered  the  bodies  of  their  flain,  refitted  on 
Arrival  of  j-j^^  coaft  of  Epirus,  and  haftened  to  Corcyra;  con- 

an  Atlie-  ^     .  ,  . 

rian  fjua-  fiderably  off  which  they  beheld  the  enemy  rein- 
forced, and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  order 
to  defend  their  coafl.  They  advanced,  however, 
with  intrepidity,  till,  to  tlieir  furprife  and  terror, 
they  perceived  an  unknown  fleet  prefTing  towards 
them.  This  new  appearance  fhook  their  refolu- 
tion,  and  made  them  change  their  courfe.  The 
Corcyreans,  whofe  fituation  at  firft  prevented  them 
from  feeing  the  advancing  fquadron,  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  fudden  retreat  of  the  enemy;  but 
when  they  difcovered  its  caufe,  their  uncertainty 
and  fears,  increafed  by  their  late  airlifting  cala- 
mity, made  them  prefer  the  fafeft  meafure,  They 
alfo  turned  their  prows;  and,  while  the  Corin- 
thians retired  to  Epirus,  preffed  in  an  oppofite  di- 
rection to  Corcyra.  There,  to  their  inexpreffible 
joy,  not  unniixed  with  ll:iame,  they  were  joined  by 
the  unknown  fleet,  confifcing  of  twenty  Athenian 
gallies ;  a  reinforcement  which  enabled  than,  next 
morning,  to  brave  the  late  victorious  armament 
ofl^  the  coaft:  of  Sibota,  a  deferted  harbour  of  Epirus, 
oppoflte  to  the  fmall  iflands  of  the  fame  name. 
The  Co-  The  Corinthians,  unwilling  to  contend  with  the 
reiTon-  unbtokcn  vigour  of  their  new  opponents,  difpatched 
^"^^'1  \l      a   bri^antlne    with    the    following   remonflirance : 

gauiit  the  o  _  o 

proceed-      "  You    act  moit  unjuftly,    men  of  Athens !    in 

A^heni-      breaking  the  peace,  and  commencing  unprovoked 

*"*•  hoftilities.     On  what  pretence  do  you  hinder  the 

Corinthians  fl-om  taking  vengeance  on  an  infolent 

foe? 
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foe?  If  you   are  determined  to  perfift  in  iniquity  C  H  A  P. 
and  cruelty,  feize  us  who  addrefs  you,   and  treat  .     _  _'  _f 
MS  as   enemies."     The  words  were  fcarcely  ended 
when  tiie  Corcyreans  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and 
unanimous  voice,  "  Seize,   and  kill  them."     But  Their  an- 
the  Athenians  anfwered  with  moderation :  "  Men 
of  Corinth,  v/e  neither  break  the  peace,  nor  a6t 
unjuftly.    We  come  to  defend  our  allies  of  Corcyra : 
fail  unmolefted  by  us  to  whatever  friendly  port  you 
deem  moft  convenient  -,  but  if  you  purpofe  making 
a  defcent  on  Corcyra,  or  on  any  of  the  dependen- 
cies of  that  ifland,  we  will  exert  our  utmoft  power 
to  fruftrate  your  attempt''." 

This  menace,  which  prevented  immediate  hofti-  The  Co- 
lity,  did  not  deter  the  Corinthians  from  furprifing,  Ju"!!-!^^' 
as  they  failed  homeward,  the  town  of  Ana6lorium,  Anafto- 

1  •    1       •  num,  and 

on  the  Ambracian  gulph,  whicn,  in  the  time  of  tnke  many- 
harmony  between  the  colony  and  parent  ftate,  had  pS^nersr 
been  built  at  the  joint  expence  of  Corinth  and  Cor- 
cyra. From  this  fea-port  they  carried  off  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Cofcyrean  citizens,  and  eight 
hundred  flaves.  The  former,  added  to  the  cap- 
tives faved  during  the  fury  of  the  fea-fight,  by  the 
clemency  or  the  avarice  of  a  few  Corinthian  cap- 
tains, made  the  'whole  prifoners  of  war  amount  to 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  ;  a  capture  which,  as  we 
fiiall  have  occafion  to  relate,  produced  mofl  im- 
portant and  lamentable  confequences  on  the  future 
fortune  of  Corcyra. 

The  Corinthians,  having  chaflifed  the  infolence  Their 
of  their  revolted  colony,   had  reafon  to  dread  the  ^ff"^^  ^^'^ 


tuig 


9  Thiicydid.  p,  37. 
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CHAP,  vengeance  of  its  powerful  ally.  ImpreiTed  with 
this  terror,  they  laboured  with  great  a6tivity  and 
with  unufual  fecrecy  and  addrefs,  to  find  for  the 
Athens.  Athenian  arms  an  employment  ftill  more  intereft-- 
Jxxxvu'.  I.  i^g  than  die  Corcyrean  war.  The  domeftic  ftrength 
A.C.43Z.  of  Athens  defied  afiault;  but  a  people  who,  on  the 
bafis  of  a  diminutive  territory  and  fcanty  popula- 
tion, had  reared  fuch  an  extenfive  fabric  of  em- 
pire, might  eafily  be  wounded  in  their  foreign  de- 
pendencies, which,  for  obvious  caufes,  were  ever 
Defciip-  prone  to  novelty  and  rebellion.  The  northern 
Macedo-*^^  fhores  of  the  iEgean  fea,  afterwards  comprehended 
iiian  coaih  under  the  name  of  Macedon,  and  forming  the  moft 
valuable  portion  of  that  kingdom,  reluftantly  ac- 
knowledged the  fhern  authority  of  a  fovereign  v/hom 
they  obeyed  and  detefled.  This  extenfive  coaft, 
of  which  the  fubfequent  hiftory  will  deferve  our  at- 
tention, compofed,  next  to  the  j^gean  iflands  and 
colonies  of  Afia,  the  principal  foreign  dominions 
of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  whole  country 
(naturally  divided  by  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic 
gulphs  into  the  provinces  of  Pieria,  Chalcis,  and 
Pang^Eus)  ftretched  in  a  diredt  line  only  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles ;  but  the  winding  intricacies  of 
the  coaft,  indented  by  two  great,  and  by  two  fmaller 
bays,  extended  three  times  that  length;  and  almoft 
every  convenient  fituation  was  occupied  by  a  Gre- 
cian fea-port.  But  neither  the  extent  of  above  four 
hundred  miles,  nor  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of 
the  maritime  parts,  formed  the  chief  importance 
of  this  valuable  poflefTion.  The  middle  divifion, 
called  the  region  of   Chalcis,   becaufe   originally 

peopled 
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peopled  by  a  city  of  that  name  in  Eubcea,  was  ^  ^  A  P. 
equally  fertile  and  delightful.     The  inland  country,  u  -^-  ■» 
continually  diverfified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms 
of  the  fea,  afforded  an   extreme  facility  of  water 
carriage;    Amphipolis,    Acanthus,   Potida^a,    and 
many  other  towns,  furnilhed  confiderable  marts  of 
commerce  for  the  republics  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
for  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedon  3  and  the  conftant  demands  of  the  merchant 
excited  the  patient   induflry  of  the  hufoandman. 
This  beautiful  diftric5l  had,  on  one  fide,  the  black 
mountains  of  Pangctus,  and  on  the  other,  the  green 
vales  of  Pieria.      The   former,  extending  ninety 
miles    towards   the    eaft    and    the    river   Neffus, 
abounded  neither  in  corn  nor  pafture,  but  produced 
variety  of  timber  proper   for  building   fhips ;  and 
the  fouthern   branches  of  the  mountain  contained 
rich  veins  of  gold  and  filver,  which  were  luccef- 
fively  wrought  by  the  Thafians  and  the  Athenians, 
but -of  which  the  full  value  was  firfl  difcovered  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  annually  extra6led  from 
them  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling'®.     The  laft  and  fmalleft  divifion,  Pieria, 
extended  fifty  miles  along  the  Thermaic  gulph  to 
the  confines  of  Thefialy  and  Mount  Pindus.     The 
towns  of  Pydna  and  iVIethone  enriched  the  fhore 
with  the  benefits  of  arts  and  commerce.     Nature 
had  been  peculiarly  kind  to  the   inland  country, 
whofe  lliady  hills,  fequeftered  walks  and  fountains, 
lovely  verdure,  and  tranquil  folitude,  rendered  it, 
in   the  fanciful  belief  of  antiquity,    the   favourite 

10  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  p,   514. 

O  3  haunt 
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CHAP,  hannt  of  the  Mufes;    who  borrowed   from   this 

XV. 

\_  -^'  ■  diftricl:  their  favourite  appellation  of  Pierides.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fame  poetical  creed,  thefe  goddcfles 
might  well  envy  the  mortal  inhabitants,  who  led  a 
paftoral  life,  enjoyed  happinefs,  and  are  fcarcely 
mentioned  in  hiftory. 
That  Such  was  the  nature  and  fuch  the  divifions  of  a 

voi'tTfLin"  territory,  which  the  policy  and  refentment  of  Co- 
Athens.  j.j,j^|-}i^  encouraged  to  fuccefsful  rebellion  againft  the 
Sovereignty  of  Athens.  Several  maritime  commu- 
nities of  the  Chalcidice"  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Olynthus,  a  town  which  they  had  built 
and  fortified,  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from  the 
fea,  in  a  fertile  and  fecure.  fituation,  between  the 
rivers  Olynthus  and  Amnius,  which  flow  into  the 
lake  Bolyce,  the  inmoft  recefs  of  the  Toronaic 
gulph.  The  neighbouring  city  of  PotidcTa,  a  co- 
lony of  Corinth,  and  governed  by  annual  magi- 
ftrates  fent  from  the  mother-country,  yet  like  moft 
ellabliihments  in  the  Chalcidice,  a  tributary  con- 
federate''' of  Athens,  likewife  ftrengthened  its  walls, 
and  prepared  to  revolt.  But  the  Athenians  antici- 
pated this  defign,  by  fending  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail, 
v/hich  having  entered  the  harbour  of  Potidsa,  com- 

^'  In  ufing  the  name  of  Chalcidice  1  have  followed  the  nnalogy 
of  the  Greek  language  rather  than  complied  with  cultom  j  yet  that 
part  of  the  Macedonian  coaft,  iifually  called  the  region  of  Chalcisj 
gave  name  to  the  province  of  Chalcidice  in  Syria,  as  Strabo  men- 
tions in  his  lixteenth  book  j  wherein  he  explains  how  the  principal  ' 
divifions  of  Syria,  as  well  as  Mefopotamia,  came  to  beciilliiiguiihed, 
after  the  conqiiefts  of  AlexancL-r,  by  Grecian  appellations,  borrov,/ed 
from  the  geograpliy  defcribed  in  the  text. 

'*  2u!Ap.p»_j/c;  l'vvots?^'*;;'       Thiicydid, 

7  manded 
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manded  the  citizens  to  demolilli  their  fortifications,  chap. 

XV. 

to  give  hoftages  as  fecurity  for  their  good  beha-  .  -,-'i.j 
viour,  and  to  difmifs  the  Corinthian  magiftrates. 
The  Potidicans  artfully  requefted  that  the  execu- 
tion of  thefe  fevcre  commands  might  be  fufpended 
until  they  had  time  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Athens, 
and  to  remove  the  iinjuil  fufpicions  of  their  fidelity. 

The  weaknefs  or  avarice  of  Ancheftratus,  the  TheAthe- 
Athenian  admiral,  liftened  to  this  deceitfiil  requeft,  fiege  Poti- 
and,  leavino;  the  coaft  of   Potidxa,    direfted  the  1^^' 

.  -     .  .  Oiymp. 

operations  oi  his  fquadron  againft  places  of  lefs  im-  ixxxvii.  2. 
portance,  not  fparing  the  dependencies  of  Mace-  ^  '  '^^^' 
don.  Meanwhile  the  Potidsans  fent  a  public  but 
illufive  embafly  to  Athens,  while  one  more  effec- 
tual was  fecretly  difpatched  to  Corinth,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Peloponnefus,  from  which  they  were 
fupplied  with  two '  thoufand  men,  commanded  by 
the  Corinthian  Arilteus,  a  brave  and  enterpriiing 
general,  Thelc  troops  were  thrown  into  the  place 
during  the  abfence  of  the  Athenian  fleet  -,  and  the 
Potidasans,  thus  reinforced,  fet  their  enemies  at 
defiance.  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  the  Athe- 
nians fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  forty  fail,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Callias; 
who,  arriving  on  the  coaft  of  Macedon,  found  the 
fquadron  of  Ancheftratus  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Pydna.  Callias  judicioufly  exhorted  him  to  defift 
from  that  enterprife,  comparatively  of  little  iin- 
portance,  that  the  united  fquadrons  might  attack 
Potid::ea  by  lea,  while  an  Athenian  army  of  three 
thoufand  citizens,  with  a  due  proportion  of  allies, 
affaiilted  it  by  land.  This  meafure  was  adopted; 
O  4  ,  bur 
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CHAP,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  e;arrifon  foon  offered   tl-kem 
^      '    .  battle,  almoft  on  equal  terms,  though  with  unequal 
fuccefs.     Callias  however  was  flain,  and  fuccceded 
by  Phormio;  who,  conducing  a  frelh  fupply  of 
troops,  defolated   the  hofcile  territory  of  Chalcis 
and  Pieria ,  took  feveral  towns   by  ftorm  j  and, 
having  ravaged  the  adjoining  diftrict,  befieged  the 
city  of  Potidsea. 
The  Co-         While  thofe  tranfa6lions  were  carrying  on  in  the 
endeavour   north,  the  Centre  of  Greece  was  fhaken  by  the 
to  exai'pe-    niutmurs  and  complaints  of  the  Corinthians  and 
LacedE-     their  Peloponnefian  confederates,  who  loft  all  pa- 
inoiiians      jie^Qce  whcn  their  citizens  were  blocked  up  by  an 
Athens.      Athenian  army.     Accompanied  by  the  deputies  of 
feveral  republics  beyond  the  ifthmus,  who  had  re- 
cently experienced  the  arrogance  of  their  imperious 
neighbour,    they   had    recourfe   to  Sparta,   whofe 
a6tual  power  and  ancient  renown  juftly  merited  the 
firft  rank  in  the  confederacy,  but  whofe  meafures" 
were  rendered  flow  and  cautious  by  the  forefight 
and  peaceful  counfels  of  the  prudent  Archidamus. 
When  introduced  into'the  Spartan  affembly,  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  all  the  ftates  inveighed,  with  equal 
bitternefs,     againft    the    injuflice    and    cruelty    of 
Athens,  while  each  defcribed  and  exaggerated  the 
weight  of  its  peculiar  grievances.     The  Megareans 

'J  Plutarch  (in  Pericl.)  afcrihes  the  hackwardnefs  of  the  Spartans 
to  engage  in  war  to  the  advice  of  their  principal  magiftniles,  bribed 
by  Pericles,  who  wilhcd  to  gain  time  for  his  military  preparations  j 
a  report  as  improliable  as  another  calumny,  that  they  were  bribed 
by  their  allies  to  take  arms  agninft  Athens  (Ariftoph.  in  Pace).  The 
c:nife  of  their  irrclblution,  alfigned  in  the  text,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fubftqucnt  behaviour  of  Archidamus. 

com- 
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complained  that,  by  a  recent  decree  of  that  ftern  CHAP, 
unfeeling  republic,  they  had  been  excluded  from 
the  ports  and  markets  of  Attica  '* ;  an  exclufion 
which,  confidering  the  narrownefs  and  poverty  of 
their  own  rocky  diftrict,,  was  equivalent  to  de- 
priving them  of  the  firft  necelTaries  of  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  iEgina  explained  and  lamented  that, 
in  defiance  of  recent  and  folemn  treaties,  and  dif-' 
regarding  the  liberal  fpirit  of  Grecian  policy,  the 
Athenians  had  reduced  their  unfortunate  ifland  into 
the  moft  deplorable  condition  of  fervitude. 

When  other  flates  had  defcribed  their  particular  Speech  of 
fuflferings,  the  Corinthians  laft  arofe,  and  their  ifja^s°""" 
Ipeaker  thus  addreffed  the  Lacedsemonian  affembly : 
**  Had  we  come  hither,  men  of  Laceda^mon !  to 
urge  our  private  wrongs,  it  might  be  fufficient 
barely  to  relate  the  tranfadions  of  the  preceding, 
and  prefent,  years.  The  revolt  of  Corcyra,  the 
fiege  of  Potida^a,  are  fafts  which  fpeak  for  them- 

'4-  The  Megareans  were  accufed  of  ploughing  fome  confecrated 
lands :  they  were  acciif'ed  of  harbouring  the  Atiienian  ilaves,  fugitives, 
and  exiles;  other  caufes  of  complaint  might  eafdy  have  been  difco- 
vered  or  invented  bj'  their  powerful  neighbours,  who  were  provoked 
that  fuch  a  fmall  community  on  their  frontier  fliould  uniformly  fpurn 
their  authority.  But  the  malignity  of  the  comic  writers  of  the  limes 
afcribed  the  fevere  decree  againft  Megara  to  an  event  equally  dif- 
graceful  to  the  morals  of  their  country,  and  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  Pericles.  The  following  veifes  are  tranflatcd  from  the  Achar- 
nenfcs  of  Ariftophanes  :  " 

Juvenes  profefti  Megaram  ebrij  auferunt 
Simaetham  ex  fcortatione  nobilem  : 
IMegarenfis  hinc  populus  dolore  periftus 
Furatur  Afpafix  duo  fcorta  haml  impigtr: 
Hinc  initium  belli  prorupit 
Univcrfjs  Grxcis  ob  ties  meritriculas, 

felves ; 
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CHAP,  felvesi  but  the  thoughts  of  this  aflembly  fhould  be 
dire(5ted  to  objefts  more  important  than  particular 
injuries,  however  flagrant  and  enormous.  The 
general  oppreffive  lyfcem  of  Athenian  policy, — it  is 
this  which  demands  your  mofl  ferious  concern  j  a 
fyflem  aiming  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  deftruftion 
of  Grecian  freedom,  v/hich  is  ready  to  perifh 
through  your  fupine  neglecl.  That  moderation 
and  probity,  men  of  Sparta!  for  which  your  domef- 
tic  counfeis  are  juilly  famous,  render  you  the  dupes 
of  foreign  artifice,  and  expofe  you  to  become  the 
vi6lim3  of  foreign  ambition ;  which,  inftead  of  op- 
pofing  with  prompt  alacrity,  you  have  nourifhed 
by  unfeafonable  delay  j  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
fatal  error,  are  now  called  to  contend,  not  with  the 
infant  weaknefs,  but  with  the  matured  vigour  of 
your  enemies,  thofe  enemies,  who,  ever  unfatisfied 
with  tlicir  prcfent  meafure  of  profperity^  are  con- 
tinually intent  on  fome  new  projedl  of  aggrandize- 
ment. How  different  from  your  flow  procrafl:ina- 
tion  is  the  ardent  charafter  of  the  Athenians  1 
Fond  of  novelty,  and  fertile  in  refources,  alike  ac- 
tive and  vigilant,  the  accomplifiiment  of  one  de- 
fign  leads  them  to  another  more  daring.  Defire, 
hope,  enterprife,  fuccefs,  follow  in  rapid  fuccefTion. 
Already  have  they  fubdued  half  of  Greece  -,  their 
ambition  grafps  the  whole.  Roufe,  then,  from 
your  lethargy,  defend  your  allies,  invade  Attica, 
maintain  the  glory  of  Peloponnefus,  tliat  facred 
depoflt,  with  which  being  entruflied  by  your  an- 
ceftors,  you  are  bound  to  tranfmit  unimpaired  to 
poilerity." 

Several 
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Several  Athenians,  then  refiding  on  other  bufi-  ^  ^^  P« 
nefa  at  Sparta,  defired  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  v.,,,rv— ^ 
their  country.  Equity- could  not  deny  th'?  requeft  ^"^^iTa- 
of  thefe  voluntary  advocates,  who  fpoke.  in  a  ilyle  thenians. 
well  becoming  the  loftinefs  of  their  republic  '^  . 
With  the  pride  of  fuperiority,  rattier  than  the  ij^- 
dignation  of  innocence,  they  aiFefted  to  defpile 
the  falfe  afperfions  of  their  adverfaries ;  and,  inllead 
of  anfwering  directly  the  numerous  a.ceufations 
againft  their  prefumptuous  abufe  of  power-,  de- 
fcribed,  v/ith  fwelling  encomiums,  "  the  illultrious  . 
and  memorable  exploits  of  their  countrymen ;  ex- 
ploits which  had  juftly  raifed  them  to  a  pre- 
eminence, acknowledged  by  their  allies,  uncon- 
tefted  by  Sparta,  and  felt  by  Perfia.  When  it 
became  the  dignity  of  Greece  to  chaflife  the  re- 
peated infults  of  that  ambitious  empire,  the  Spar- 
tans had  dechned  the  condu(5l  of  a  diilant  war ; 
Athens  had  affumed  the  abandoned  helm,  and, 
after  demolifliing  the  cruel  dominion  of  Bar- 
barians, had  acquired  a  juft  and  lawful  fway 
over  the.  coafts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia.  The  new 
fubjeds  of  the  republic  v/ere  long  treated  rather  as 
fellow- citizens,  than  as  tributaries  and  flaves.  But 
it  was  the  nature  of  man  to  revolt  againft  the /up- 
pojed  injuftice  of  his  equals,  rather  than  againft 
the  real  tyranny  of  liis  mafters.  This  circum- 
ftance,  fo  honourable  to  Athenian  lenity,  had  occa- 
fioncd  feveral  unprovoked  rebellions,  which  the 
republic  had  been  compelled  to  puniili  with  an 
exemplary  feverity.     The  apprehenfion  of  future 

'5  Tliucydid.  1.  xliii.  &  feqq. 

com- 
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c  II  A  P.  commotions  had  latelv  oblif^ed  her  to  hold,  with 
^    ^-'    ,.  a  firmer  hand,   the  reins  of  government,   and  to 
maintain  with   armed  power,   an  authority  juftly 
earned,  and  ftridtly  founded  in  nature,  of  which  it 
is  an  unalterable  law,  that  the  ftrong  fhould  govern 
the  weak.     If  the  Spartans,  in  violation  of  the 
right  of  treaties,   thought  proper  to  oppofe  this 
immovable   purpofe,    Athens  well  knew  how  to 
redrefs  her  wrongs,   and  would,  doubtlefs,  uphold 
her  empire  with  the  fam.e  valour  and  adivity  by 
which  it  had  been  eftablifhed." 
Pacific  ad.       Having  heard  both  parties,   the  alTembly  ad- 
k'i"cr*Ar-    journed,  widiout  forming  any  refolution.    But  next 
chidamus;  (j^y,  it  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  that 
the  arrogance  and  ufurpation  of  Athens  had  already 
violated  die  peace,  and  that  it  became  the  prudence 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  no  longer  to  de- 
fer hoftilities.     This  popular  current  was  vainly 
oppofed  by  the  experienced  wifdom  of  king  Archi- 
damus,  who  flill  counfelled  peace  and  m.oderation, 
though  his  courage  had  been  confpicuoully  diflin- 
guifhed  in  every  feafon  of  danger.     He  exhorted 
his  countrymen  "  not  to  rufh  blindly  on  war,  with- 
out examining   the  refources  of  the   enemy  and 
their  own.     The  Athenians  were  powerful  in  fnips, 
in  money,  in  cavalry,  and  in  arms  j  of  all  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  deftitute,  or,  at  lead,  but 
feebly  provided.    Whatever  provocation,  therefore, 
they  had  received,  they  ought  in  prudence  to  dif- 
femble  their  refentment,  until  they  could  effectually 
exert  their  vengeance.     The  prefent  ciifis  required 
negociation  i  if  that  failed,  the  filent  preparation  of 

a  few 
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z  few  years  would  enable  them  to  take  the  fxcld  C  'l^^- 

with  well-founded  hopes  of  redreffing  the  grievances  i ^_^.i 

of  their  confederates,"  Had  this  moderate  Ian-  oppoiedby 
guage  made  any  imprcffion  on  liicn  an  aiiembiy,  it  <jes,oneof 
would  have  been  fpecdily  obliterated  by  the  blunt  theEphori. 
boldnefs  of  Sthenelaides,  one  of  the  Ephori,  who 
clofed  the  debate.  "  Men  of  Sparta!  Of  the  long 
fpeeches  of  the  Athenians  I  underiland  not  the 
drift.  While  they  dwell  with  ftudied  eloquence 
on  their  own  praifes,  they  deny  not  their  having 
injured  our  allies.  If  they  behaved  ivell  in  the 
Perfian  war,  and  now  ctberwife^  their  degeneracy 
is  only  the  more  apparent.  But  then,  and  now, 
'Vve  are  ftill  the  fame  ;  and  if  v/e  would  lupport  our 
cliaracler,  we  muft  not  overlook  their  injuftice. 
They  have  fhips,  money,  and  liorfes  ;  but  we  have 
good  allies,  whofe  interefts  we  mull  not  abandon. 
Why  do  we  deliberate,  wliile  our  enemies  are  in 
arms  ?  Let  us  take  the  field  with  Ipeed,  and  fight 
with  all  our  might."  The  acclamations  of  the 
people  followed,  and  war  was  refolved. 

This  refolution  was  taken  in  the  fourteendi  year  War  de- 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  general  peace  ;  but  near  tennined. 
a  twelvemonth  elapfed  before  the  propereft  mea-  ixxxvil*.  2. 
fiires  for  invading  Attica  could  be  finally  adjufted  ''^•^■4-3i« 
among  the  difcordant  members  of  {o  numerous  a 
confederacy.     It  confiftedof  all  the  feven  repubhcs  General 
of  the  PeloDonnefus,  except  Argos  and  Achaia,  the 
firft  ot  which  from  ambition,  and  the  fecond  per-  agaiml 
haps  from  moderation  '^,   preferved,  in  the  begin- 

"^  Tlie  ambition  of  Argos  is  confirmed  by  the  fubfeqiient  mea- 
fures  of  that  republic  ;  the  moderation  of  Acliuia  is  fufpeJled,  from 
tke  nature  of  the  Achaean  laws,  which  will  aftcnvards  be  defcribed. 

ning 


confede- 
racy 
againft 
Athens  s 
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CHAP,  ning  of  the  war,  a  fufpicious  neutrality.  Of  the 
^  ''  .  nine  nordiern  republics,  Acarnania  alone  declined 
joining  the  allies,  its  coaft  being  particularly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Corcyrean  fleets.  The 
cities  of  Naupa6lus  and  Plat^^a,  for  reafons  that  v/ill 
foon  appear,  were  totally  devoted  to  their  Athenian 
protestors ;  whofe  caufe  was  likevvife  embraced  by 
feveral  petty  princes  of  Thefl^aly.  But  all  the  other 
ftates  beyond  the  ifthmus  longed  to  follow  the 
ftandard  of  Sparta,  and  to  humble  the  afpiring  am- 
bition of  their  too  powerful  neighbour, 
fends  a  'j^^e  reprefentativcs  of  thefe  various  communi- 

menacing    j-jgg  havin?;,  according  to  the  received  practice  of 

embaU)-  to  "T,       ,  ,     ,    .        ,  ....  ,-    , 

Greece,  aiiembled  m  tne  principal  cit)^  of  the  con- 


th  :t  re- 


piit)iic  5  fedcracy,  were  ftrongly  encouraged  by  the  Corin- 
thians, who,  as  tlieir  colony  of  Potidsa  was  fbill 
clofely  befieged,  laboured  to  accelerate  reprifals  on 
Attica,  by  exhibiting  the  moft  advantageous  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  approaching  war.  They  obferved, 
"  That  the  army  of  the  confederacy,  exceedino- 
lixty  thoufand  men,  far  out-numbered  the  enemy, 
whom  they  excelled  ftill  more  in  iricrit,  than  they 
furpalfed  in  num.ber.  The  one  was  compofed  of 
national  troops,  fighting  for  the  independence  of 
thofe  countries  in  whofe  government  they  had  a 
iliarej  the  other  chiefly  confifled  in  vile  merce- 
narie.v,  whofe  pay  was  their  government  and  their 
country.  If  fupplies  of  money  were  requifite,  the 
allied  ftates  would  doubtlefs  be  m.ore  liberal  and 
forward  to  defend  their  intercfl:  and  honour,  than 
the  relu6tant  tributaries  of  Athens  to  rivet  their 
fci-vitude   and  chains  :    and  if  ftill  more   money 

fliould 
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fhoiild  be  wanted,  the  Delphic  and  Olympic  trea-  chap. 
lures  afforded  an  inexhauftible  refource,  which  could 
not  be  better  expended  than  in  defending  the  facred 
caufe  of  juilice  and  of  Grecian  freedom."  In  or- 
der to  gain  full  time,  however,  for  fettling  all  matters 
among  themlelves,  the  confederates  diipatched  to 
Athens  various  overtures  of  accommodation,  which 
they  well  knew  would  be  indignandy  rejedled.  In 
each  embaiTy  they  rofe  in  their  demands,  fuccef- 
fively  requiring  the  Athenians  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Potidi^a ;  to  repeal  their  prohibitory  decree  againft 
Megara  ;  to  v/ithdraw  their  garrifon  fjom  ^^gina; 
in  fine,  to  declare  the  independence  of  their  co- 
lonies '^. 

Thefe  laft  demands  were  heard  at  Athens  with  which 
a  mixture  of  rage  and  terror.     The  capricious  ^'aims  the 
multitude,  who  had  hitherto  approved  and  admiired  ans. 
the  afpiring  views  of  Pericles,  now  trembled  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which  he  had  con- 
duced them.    They  had  hitherto  pufhed  the  fiege 
of  Potidsa  widi  great  vigour,  but  without  any  near 

17  Befides  complying  with  the  demands  mentioned  in  the  text,  the 
Athenians  v/ere  required  "  to  expel  the  defcendants  of  thole  impious 
men  who  had  profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva."  This  alluded  to 
an  event  which  happened  the  firfl:  year  of  the  4.5th  Olympiad,  or  598 
years  before  Clirill.  Cylon,  a  powerful  Athenian,  having  feized 
the  citadel,  and  afpiring  at  royalty,  was  defeated  in  his  purpofe  by 
Megaclcs,  a  maternal  anceftor  of  Pericles,  who  having  decoyed  the 
niTociates  of  Cylon  from  the  temple  of  Minerva,  butchered  them 
without  mercy,  and  with  too  little  refpeft  for  the  privileges  of  that 
venerable  fanftuary.  The  whole  tranfaftion  is  particularly  related 
by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Solon.  The  renewal  of  fuch  an  antiquated 
complaint,  at  this  junfture,  pointed  particularly  at  Pericles,  and 
fhewed  the  opinion  which  the  Spartans  entertained  of  his  unrivalled 
influence  and  authority. 

prolpe6l 
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c  IT  A  P.  profpeft  of  fiicccfs.     They  muft  now  contend  with 
t     \  ._f  a  numerous  confederacy,  expofe  their  boafted  gran- 
deur to  the  doubtful  chance  of  war,    and  exchange 
the  amufernents  and  pleafures  of  the  city  for  the 
toils  and  hardlhips  of  a  camp.     Of  thefe  difcon- 
tented  murmurs  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Pericles 
greedily  availed  themfelves,   to   traduce   the   cha- 
rafter  and  adminiftration  of  that  illuftrious  ftatef- 
Clamour     man.    It  was  infinuated,  that,  facrificing  to  private 
a^ai'nrtPe-  P^ffion  the  intereil  of  his  country,  he  had  enafted 
rides.        i}^^  imperious  decree,   of  which  the  allies  fo  juftly 
complained,  to  refent  the  perfonal  injury  of  his  be- 
loved Afpafia,   whofe  family  had  been  infulted  by 
fome  licentious  youths  of  Megara  '*.     Diopeithes, 
Dracontides,  and  other  demagogues,  derided  the 
folly  of  taking  arms  on  fuch  a  frivolous  pretence, 
and  as  preparatory  to  the  impeachment  of  Pericles 
himfelf,  the  courts  of  juftice  were  fatigued  with 
profecutions  of  his  valuable  friends. 
Perfecu-  The  philofophcr  Anaxagoras,   and  Phidias  the 

tnends.  ftatuary,  refle6ted  more  luftre  than  they  could  de- 
rive from  the  proteftion  of  any  patron.  The 
mjxed  charafter  of  Afpafia  was  of  a  more  doubtful 
kind.  To  the  natural  and  fprightly  graces  of 
Ionia,  her  native  country,  fhe  added  extraordinary 
accomplilliments  of  mind  and  body ;  and  having 
acquired  in  high  perfection  the  talents  and  excel- 
lencies of  the  other  fex,  was  accufed  of  being  too 
indifferent  to  the  honour  of  her  own.  Scarcely 
fuperior  in  modefty  to  Phryne,  Thais,  or  Erigo- 
nc  '^j  her  wit,  her  knov^-ledge,  and  her  eloquence, 

i8  See  above,  p.  201.        »9  See  above,  p.  155- 

excited 
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excited  univerfal  admiration  or  envy  '°j  while  the  CHAP, 
beauty  of  her  fancy  and  of  her  perfon  infpired  more  ^^  1  J.,^ 
tender  fentiments  into  the  fufceptible  breaft  of  Peri- 
cles. She  was  reproached,  not  with  entertaining 
free  votaries  of  pleafure  in  her  family  (which  in  that 
age  was  regarded  as  a  very  allov/able  commerce), 
but  of  feducing  the  virtue  of  Athenian  matrons ; 
a  crime  feverely  punilhed  by  the  laws  of  every 
Grecian  repubhc.  But  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
lier  innocent,  fince  the  arguments  and  tears  of  her 
lover  faved  her  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  popu- 
lace, at  a  crifis  when  his  moft  ftrenuous  exertions 
could  not  prevent  the  banifhment  of  Anaxagoras 
and  Phidias. 

The  former  was  accufed  of  propagating  doftrines  Banl/Ii- 
inconfiflent  widi  the  eftabliflied  religion  :  the  lat-  'r^"*  "*" 
ter,  of  having  indulged  the  very  pardonable  vanity  las  and 
(as   it  fliould  feem)  of  reprefenting  himfelf,  and 
his  patron,  on  the  fliield  of  his  admired  ftatue  of 
Minerva.     There,  with  inimitable  art,  Phidias  had 
engraved  the  renowned  vi6tory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  warlike  daughters  of  the  Thermodon  ^' ; 
he  had  delineated  himfelf  in  the  figure  of  a  bald  old 
man  raifing  a  heavy  ftone   (an  allufion  to  his  ficill 
in  archite6lure),  v/hiie  the  features  of  Pericles  were 
diftinguilhed  in  the  countenance  of  an  Athenian 
chief,  bravely  combating  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons,  though   his   elevated  arm  hid  part  of  the 
face,  and  in  fome  meafure  concealed  the  refem- 
blance  ''"■.     For  this  fiftitious  crime,  Phidias  was 

ao  Plato  in  Menex.  2»  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb. 

2»  Pint,  in  Peiicl.  &  Ariftot.  de  Mund. 

Vol.  II.  P  driven 
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driven  from  a  city  which  had  been  adorned  by  the 
unwearied  labours  of  his  long  life,   and  debarred 
beholding  thofe  wonders  of  art  which  his  lliblime 
genius  had  created. 
Accufa-  fj^e  accufation  of  the  principal  friends  of  Peri- 

Pericles,  cles  paved  the  way  for  his  own.  He  v/as  reproached 
with  enabezzling  the  public  treafure ;  but,  on  this 
occafion,  plain  fads  confounded  the  artifices  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  proved^,  that  his  private  expences 
were  juilly  proportioned  to  the  meafure  of  his 
patrimony;  many  inftances  were  brought  of  his 
generous  contempt  of  wealth  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country;  and  it  appeared,  after  the  ftrideft  exa- 
mination, that  his  fortune  had  not  increafed  fince 
he  was  intrufted  v/ith  the  exchequer.  This  ho- 
nourable difplay  of  unfhaken  probity,  which  had 
ever  formed  the  bafis  of  the  authority*^  of  Pericles, 
again  reconciled  to  him  the  unfteady  affedions  of 
his  countrymen,  ^.nd  gave  irrefiftible  force  to  that 
famous  and  fatal  fpeech,  which  unalterably  decided 
die  war  of  Peloponnefus. 


2J  This  teftimony,  which  is  given  by  the  impaitiallty  of  Thucy- 
dides,  deftroys  at  once  the  numerous  afperfions  of  the  comic  poets  of 
the  times,  which  have  been  copied  by  Plutarch,  and  from  him  tran- 
fcribed  by  modern  compilers.  Pericles,  it  is  faid,  raifed  the  war  of 
Peloponnefus,  merely  for  his  own  convenience  and  fafety ;  and  was 
encouraged  to  this  meafure  by  the  advice  of  his  kinfman  Alcibiades, 
then  a  boy;  who,  calling  one  day  at  his  houfe,  was  refufed  admit- 
tance, "  becaufe  Pericles  was  occupied  in  conlidering  how  he  might 
belt  itate  his  accounts."  "  Let  him  rather  confider,"  faid  the  faga- 
cious  ftripling,  "  how  to  give  no  account  at  all."  Pericles  took,  the 
hint,  and  involved  his  country  in  a  war,  which  allowed  no  time  for 
examining  the  public  expendituve.  Such  anecdotes  may  amufe  thof» 
who  can  believe  them. 

«  Often 
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"  Often  have  I  declared,  Athenians !  that  we  ^  ha  p. 
rnuft  not  obey  the  unjuft  commands  of  our  ene-  «.  -^,-'_? 
mies.     I  am  ftill  firmly  of  that  mind,  convinced  Hejuftifies 

•     .    .  Ills  mea- 

as  I  am  of  the  dangerous  vicifiitudcs  of  vv-ar  and  for-  fmes,  and 
tune ;  and  that  human  hopes,  defigns,  and  ptirfuits,  uie'neceffi- 
are  all  fleeting  and  fallacious.     Yet,  in  the  prefent  tyofihe 
crifis,  necefiity  and  glory  fhould  alike  fix  us  to  this     '  * 
immovable  refokition.     The   decree  againft  Me- 
gara,  v/hich  the  firft  embafly  required  us  to  repeal, 
is  not  the  caufe  of  that  hoftile  jealoufy  which  has 
long  fecretly  envied  our  greatnefs,  and  wliich  has 
now  more  openly  confpired  our  deflru6lion.     Yet 
that  decree,  of  which  fome  men  have  Ipoken  fo 
lightly,   involved  the  honour  of  our  councils  and 
the  (lability  of  our  em.pire.     By  pufiilanimoufly 
repealing  it,  we  fliould  have  emboldened  that  ma- 
lignant enmity,  which,  notwithftanding  our  proper 
firmnefs  in  the  firft  inflance,  has  yet  fucceflively 
rifen  to  higher  and  more  arbitrary  demands ;  de- 
mands which  merit  to  be  anfwered,  not  by  embaf- 
fies,  but  by  arms. 

"  The  fiouriihing  refources,  and  a6tual  ftrength,  explains 
of  the  republic,  afford  us  the  mofb  flattering  pro-  ftreno-th 
fpe6t  of  military  fuccefs.     Impregnably  fortified  by  ^"^  le- 
land,  our  Hiores   are  defended  by  three  hundred  the  lepub- 
gallies  ;  befides  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  the  number  ^^^  \ 
of  twelve  hundred,    together  with  two  thoufand 
archers,  we  can  imimediately  take  the  field  with 
thirteen  thoufand  pikemen,  without  draining  our 
foreign    garrifons,    or   diminilhing   the   complete 
number  of  fixteen  thoufand  men  v^^ho  defend  the 
walls  and  fortrefles  in  Attica.     The  wealthy  fea- 
P   2  ports 
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CHAP,  ports  of  Thrace  and  Macedon;  the  flourifhing  co- 
L  -^-'  _-  lonies  of  Ionia,  Eolia,  and  Doria;    in  a  word,  the 
whole  extenfive  coaft  of  the  Afiatic  peninfula,  ac- 
knowledge, by  annual  contributions,  the  fovereignty 
of  our  guardian  navy,  whofe  ftrength  is  increafed 
by  the  fnips  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  and  Corcyra,  while 
the  fmallcr  iflands  furnifli  us,  according  to  their 
ability,  with  money  and  troops.    Athens  thus  reigns 
queen    of  a  thoufand  **   tributary  republics,    and 
notwithftanding  the  expences  incurred  by  the  fiege 
of  Potidsa,    and  the   architeftural  ornaments  of 
the  city,  Ihe  poiTefles  fix  thoufand  talents  in  her 
treafury. 
which  he         "  The  fituation  of  our  enemies  is  totally  the 
with'the      reverfe.     Animated  by  rage,   and  emboldened  by 
weaknefs     numbcrs,  they  may  be  roufed  to  a  tranfient,  deful- 
Biy.  tory  affault ;  but  deftitute  of  refources,  and  divid- 

ed in  interefts,  they  are  totally  incapable  of  any 
fteady,  perfevering  exertion.  With  fixty  thoufand 
men  they  may  enter  Attica;  and  if  our  unfeafon- 
able  courage  gives  them  an  opportunity,  may  win 
a  battle ;  but  unlefs  our  rafh  imprudence  afTiils 
and  enables  them,  they  cannot  poffibly  profecute  a 
fuccefsful  war.  Indeed,  Athenians !  I  dread  lefs 
the  pov/er  of  the  enemy,  than  your  own  ungovern- 
able fpirit.  Inftead  of  being  feduced  from  your 
fecurity,  by  a  vain  defire  to  defend,  againft  fupe- 
rior  numbers,  your  plantations   and  villas  in  the 

*+  Ariftoph.  Vefp.  He  fays,  that  twenty  thoufand  Athenians 
might  live  as  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  if  each  tiibutary  city  undertook 
to  pioridc  for  twenty  citizens.     V.  705,  &c. 

opea 
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open  country,  you  ought  to  deftroy  thefe  fuper-  chap. 
liuous  pofTefllons  with  your  own  hands.     I'o  you  ^...-v----^ 
who  receive  the  conveniences  of  life  from  fo  many 
diftant  dependencies,  the  devaftation  of  Attica  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  moment ;  but  how  can  your  ene- 
mies repaii*,  how  can  they  furvive,  the  devaftation 
of  the  Peloponnefus  ?     How  can  they  prevent,  or 
remedy,  this  fatal,  this  intolerable  calamity,  while  the 
fquadrons  of  Athens  command  the  furrounding  feas  ? 
If  thefe  confiderations  be  allowed  their  full  weight  j 
if  reafon,  not  paffion,   conduds  the  war,  it  feems 
fcarcely  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  rob  you  of  vic- 
tory.    Yet  let  us  anfwer  the  Peloponnefians  with  Diaates 
moderation,  "  that  we  will  not  forbid  the  Mega-  Jo'^thi' 
reans  our  ports  and  markets,  if  the  Spartans,  and  P^'"PO"- 
other  ftates  of  Greece,  abolifh  their  exclufive   and 
inhofpitable  laws :  that  we  will  reftore  independent 
governments  to  fuch  cities  as  were  free  at  the  laft 
treaty  of  peace,  provided  the  Spartans  engage  to 
follow  our  example :  that  we  are  ready  to  fubmit 
all    differences  to  the   impartial  decifion  of  any 
equitable  tribunal  -,  and  that,  although  thefe  con- 
defcending    overtures    be    reje6led,    we    will    not 
commence  hoftiiities,  but  are  prepared  to  repel 
them  v/ith  our  uiual  vigour  *^"     The   alTembly  which  h 
.murmured  applaufe ;  a  decree  was  propofed  and  a^iedaS- 

tioii  ot 
*>  In  examining  the  fpeech  afcribed  to  Pericles,  on  this  occafion,  ^^'''"' 
by  Thucydides,  the  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that  it  fuppofos  the 
knowledge  of  leveral  events  omitted  in  tlie  preceding  nanatlve  of 
tint  hiitorian,  but  which  are  carefully  related  in  the  text.  The 
Enyiifii  fpeech  is  fhorter  than  the  Greek,  but  contains  more  inform- 
ation, collefled  from  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  Arii^cophanes,  aiul  the  2J 
book  of  Thucydiues  himfelf. 

P  3  rati- 
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C  H  A.  P.  ratified ;  the  ambafiadors  returned  home  with  the 

^_  -^-    '  reply  diftated  by  Pericles  j    which,   moderate  as 

it  fcemed  to  the  Athenian  ftatefman,  founded  like 

an  immediate  declaration  of  v/ar  to  the  Spartans 

and  their  allies. 

The  The-        Slx   months  after   the  battle  of  Potidcea,    the 

^n"J  Pia-    Thebans,  who  were  the  moft  powerful  and  the  moft 

taca.  daring  of  thefe  allies,  undertook  a  military  enter- 

ix^TJii'.  2.  p2"i^^e  againft  the  fmall  but  magnanimous  republic 

A.C.4V.  of  Platsea.     Thouerh  fituate  in  the  heart  of  Boeo- 

May   the        .  .    n 

7th.  tia,    amidtt  numerous   and  warlike   enemies,    the 

Piatceans  ftill  preferved  an  uniliaken  fidelity  to 
Athens,  whofe  toils  and  triumphs  they  had  fliared 
in  the  Perfian  war.  Yet  even  this  feeble  commu- 
nity, furrounded  on  every  fide  by  hoftile  Boeotians, 
was  not  exempted  from  domeflic  difcord.  Nau- 
Ciides,  the  perfidious  and  bloody  leader  of  an  ariflo- 
cratical  faction,  engaged  to  betray  the  Plataean 
gates  to  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  provided  they 
enabled  him  to  overturn  the  democracy,  and  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  political  adverfaries,  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  perfonal  foes.  Eurymachus,  a 
noble  and  wealthy  Theban,  with  whom,  in  the 
name  of  his  affociates,  this  fanguinary  agreement 
had  been  contracted,  entered  Platafa  with  tliree 
hundred  of  his  countrymen,  at  the  firft  watch  of 
the  night ;  but,  regardlefs  of  their  promife  to 
Nauciides,  who  expetted  that  they  would  break 
tumultuoufly  into  the  houfes,  and  butcher  his  ene- 
mies, the  Thebans  formed  regularly  in  arms,  and 
remained  quietly  in  the  market-place,  having  ilfued 
a  proclamation  to  invite  all  the  citizens  indifcri- 
7  minateiv 
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minately  to  become  allies  to  Thebes.     The  Pla-  chap. 

tseans  readily  accepted  a  propofal,  which  delivered  v. — ^^,— » 

them  from  the  terror  of  immediate  death.     But 

while  they  fucceffively  ratified  the  agreement,  they 

obferved,  with  mixed  Ihame  and  joy,  that  darknefs 

and  furprife  had  greatly  augmented  the  number  of 

the  confpirators.     Encouraged  by  this  difcovery, 

they  fecretly  difpatched  a  mefienger  to  Athens ; 

and,  while  they  expeded  the  aflTiftance  of  their  dif- 

tant  proteftor,  determined  to  leave  nothing  untried 

for  their  own  deliverance. 

The  night  was  fpcnt  in  an  operation  not  lefs  Daring 
daring  than    extraordinary.     As    they  could    not  oTthePh- 
aflemble  in  the  flreets  without  alarming  fufpicion,  tsans. 
they  dug  through  the  interior  walls  of  their  houfes, 
and  fortified  the  outward  in  the  beft  manner  the 
time  would  allow,  with  their  ploughs,  carts,  and 
other  inftrum.ents  of  hufbandry.     Before  day- break 
the  work  was  complete ;  when,  with  one  confent, 
they  rufhed  furioully  againft  the  enemy,  the  wo- 
men and  children  animating  with  horrid  fhrieks 
and   geftures    the  efforts  of  their  rage.     It  was 
night,  and  a  ftorm  of  rain  and  thunder  augmented 
tlie  gloomy  terrors  of  the  battle.     The  Thebans 
were   unacquainted  with  the  ground ;    above  an 
hiundired  fell ;  near  two  hundred  fled  in  trepidation 
to  a  lofty  and  fpacious  tower  adjoining  the  v/alls, 
which  they  mi  Hook  for  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.     In  the  firfc  movements  of  refentment,  the 
PJatceans  prepared  to  burn  them  alive ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's refledlion  deterred  them  from  this  dangerous 
cruelty.     Meanwhile,  a  confiderablc  body  of  'I'he- 
P  4  bans 
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C  HAP.  i->^n3  advanced  towards  Plataea,  to  co-operate  with 
^_.-^  '__f  their  countrymen.    Their  progrefs  would  have  been 
haftened  by  a  fugitive  who  met  them,  and  related 
the  mifcarriage  of  the  enterprife,  had  not  the  heavy 
rain  fo  much  fwelled  the  Afopus,  that  an  unufual 
time  was  fpent  in  crcfling  that  river.     They  had 
fcarcely  entered  the  Platsean  territory,  when  a  fe- 
cond  meflenger  informed  them,  that  their  unfor- 
tunate companions  were   all  killed  or  taken  pri- 
foners.    Upon  this  intelligence  they  paufed  to  con- 
fider,  whether,  inflead  of  proceeding  to  the  Pla- 
tsan  walls,  where  they  could  not  perform  any  im- 
mediate fervice,  they  ought  not,    as  an  eafier  en- 
terprife, to  feize  the  citizens  of  that  place,  who 
were  diiperfed  over  their  villages  in  the  open  coun- 
try. 
Their  ftra-       gut  while  they  deliberated  on  this  meafure,  a  Pla- 
tiettroying   tssan  herald  arrived,  complaining  of  the  unjuft  and 
t,3^^g  "^'    mod  unexpe6led  infraftion  of  the  peace,  by  a  dar- 
without      ing  and  atrocious  confpiracy ;    commanding   the 
them-'        Thebans  immediately  to  leave  the  territory  of  Pla- 
feives.        j-g,^^  -^  ^l^gy  hoped   to  deliver  their  fellow-citizens 
from   captivity ;   and   denouncing,    if  they  refufcd 
compliance,  that  their  countrymen  would  inevitably 
be  punifhed  with  a  cruel  death.     This  itratagem, 
not'  lefs   audacious  than   artful,   prevailed  on   the 
enemy  to  repafs   the  Afopus,  while  the  Platceans 
loft  not  a  moment  to  aflemble  within  their  walls 
the  fcattered  inhabitants  of  their  fields  and  villas ; 
and  braving  the  Theban  refentm.ent,  the  immediate 
effects  of  which  they  had  rendered  impotent,  maf- 
facred  the  unhappy  prifoncrs,  to  the  number  of  an 
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hundred  and  eighty,  among  whom  was  Euryma- 
chus,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  expedition.  After 
tliis  fignal  aft  of  vengeance,  they  ftrengthened  the 
works  of  the  place  ;  tranfported  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  tributary  illands  of  Athens ;  and, 
that  they  might  more  fecurely  fuflain  the  expcfted 
fiege,  required  and  received  from  that  republic  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  provifions,  and  a  confiderable 
reinforcement  of  troops. 

The  f/7ord   was  now  drawn,   and  both  parties  Prepara- 
feemed  eap;er  to  exert  their  utmoft  ftreno-th.     The  TI^^^^ 

*-j  ^^  wai  on 

Spartans  fummoned  their  confederates  to  the  Ifth-  both  fides 
mus ;  demanded  money  and  lliips  from  their  Ita- 
lian and  Sicilian  colonies s  and  folicited  afTiPcance 
from  the  Perfian  monarch  Artaxerxes,  and  from 
Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon ;  both  of  whom  na- 
turally regarded  the  Athenians  as  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, and  ambitious  invaders  of  their  coafts. 
The  people  of  Athens  alfo  condefcended  to  crave 
the  aid  of  Barbarians,  and  adually  contraded  an 
alliance  with  Sitalces,  the  warlike  chief  of  the 
Odryfians,  who  formed  the  moil  powerful  tribe  in 
Upper  Thrace.  They  required  at  the  fame  time 
an  immediate  fupply  of  cavalry  from  their  TJief- 
falian  allies,  while  their  fleet  already  cruifcd  along 
the  coaft  of  Peloponncfus,  to  confirm  the  fidelity 
of  the  furrounding  iflands  j  an  objecft  deemed  ef- 
fential  to  the  fuccefsful  invaficn  of  that  territory. 
The  unexperienced  youth,  extremely  numerous  in 
mod  republics  of  Greece,  rejoiced  at  the  profpedl 
of  war.  The  aged  faw  and  dreaded  the  general 
commotion,  darkly   foretold,    as  they  thought,  by 

ancient 


confede 
yates. 
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CHAP,  ancient  oracles  and  prophefies,  but  cleariy  and  re- 
^ '  ->  cently  announced,  by  an  earthquake  in  the  facredj 
and  hitherto  immovable  ifland  of  Delos.  Such 
was  the  ardour  of  preparation,  that  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  furprife  of  Platsea,  the  Lacede- 
monian confederates,  to  the  number  of  fixty  thou- 
fand,  affembled  from  the  north  and  fouth,  at  the 
Corinthian  Iflhmus.  The  feveral  communities 
were  refpeftively  commanded  by  leaders  of  thei^* 
own  appointment  ^  but  the  general  conduct  of  the 
war  was  inti-uiled  to  Archidamus,  the  Spaitan  king. 

Archlda-         jn  q,  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  prince  warmly 

nius  ad-  ,,.,..  ,.  1^,1 

<ireires  the  approved  their  alacrity  in  taking  the  neid,  and  ex- 
tolled the  greatnefs  and  bravery  of  an  army,  the 
mod  numerous  and  bell  provided  that  had  ever 
followed  the  ftandard  of  any  Grecian  general.  Yet 
their  preparations,  however  extraordinary,  were  not 
greater  than  their  enterprife  required.  They  had 
waged  war  with  a  people  not  lefs  povverful,  than 
adlive  and  daring;  who  had  difcernment  to  per- 
ceive, and  ability  to  improve,  every  opportunity 
of  advantage ;  and  whofe  refentm.cnt  would  be  as 
much  inflamed,  as  their  pride  would  be  wounded, 
by  the  approach  of  invafion  and  hoflility.  It  leemed 
probable,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  allow  their 
lands  to  be  y/afled,  without  attempting  to  defend 
them.  The  confederates,  therefore,  mud  be  al- 
ways on  their  guard;  tlicir  difcipline  mufb  beftrid, 
regular,  and  uniform ;  to  elude  the  fl^ill,  and  to 
oppofe  the  ftrength  of  Athens,  demanded  their 
utmoil  vigilance  and  activity, 

Archi 
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Archidamus,  after  leading  kis  army  into  AtticSj  ^  ^\^  P« 
ieems  biamable  in  allowing  their  martial  ardour  to  ._  -^-'_ji 
evaporate  in  the  fruitlefs  fico-e  of  Oenoe,  the  ftrongeft  ^^^"^^ 
Athenian  town  towards  the  loiithern  frontier  or  Attica. 
Eccotia.  This  tedious  and  unfuccefsful  operation 
enabled  the  Athenians  to  complete,  v/ithout  inter-^ 
ruption,  the  fingular  plan  of  defence  fo  abiy  traced 
by  the  bold  genius  of  Pericles.  They  haftened 
■  tlie  defolation  of  tlieir  own  fields ;  demolifned  their 
delightful  gardens  and  villas,  which  it  had  been 
their  pride  to  adorn;  and  tranfported,  either  to 
Athens  or  the  ifles,  their  valuable  effedrs,  their 
cattle,  furniture,  and  even  the  fi"ames  of  their 
houfes.  The  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  country 
towns,  and  villages,  where  the  more  opulent  Athe- 
nians commonly  fpent  the  greater  part  of  their  time, 
flocked  to  the  capital,  which  was  well  furnifhed 
with  die  means  of  fubfiftence,  though  not  of  ac- 
commodation,  for  fuch  a  promifcuous  crowd  of 
ftrangers,  with  their  families,  flaves,  or  fervants. 
Many  people  of  lower  rank,  deftitute  of  private 
dwellings,  were  obliged  to  occupy  the  public  halls, 
the  groves  and  temples,  the  walls  and  battlements. 
Even  perfons  of  diftindtion  were  narrowly  and 
meanly  lodged ;  an  inconvenience  feverely  felt  by 
men  accuilomed  to  live  at  large  in  the  country,  in 
rural  eafe  and  elegance.  But  refentment  againft 
the  public  enemy  blunted  the  fenfc  of  perfonal 
hardfnip,  and  fiienced  the  voice  of  private  com- 
plaint. 

Meanwhile,  the  confederate  army,  having  raifed  The  con- 
the  fiege  of  Oenoc,   advanced  alons;  the  eaftern  ^'^"^^''^^^^^ 

^  o  _        ravage  At- 

fronder  tica. 
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CHAP,  frontier  of  Attica ;  and,  within  eighty  days  after 
^  ,^1— /  the  furprife  of  Platasa,  invaded  the  Thriafian  plain, 
oiymp.       ^j^^  richeft  ornament  of  the  Athenian  territory. 

JXXXVjl,   2.  ... 

A.  €.4.31,  Having  wafted  that  valuable  diftricl  with  fire  and 
fword,  they  proceeded  to  Eleufis,  and  from  thence 
to  Acharnne,  the  largeft  borough  in  the  province, 
and  only  eight  miles  diftant  from  the  capital. 
There  they  continued  an  unufual  length  of  time, 
gradually  demolifhing  the  houfes  and  plantations, 
and  daily  exercifing  every  act  of  rapacious  cruelty, 
with  a  view  either  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  battle, 
or  to  difcover  whether  they  were  unalterably  deter- 
mined to  keep  within  their  walls ;  a  refolution, 
which,  if  clearly  afcertained,  would  enable  the  in- 
vaders to  proceed  with  more  boldnefs  and  efFedl, 
and  to  carry  on  their  ravages  with  fecurity,  even  to 
the  2:ates  of  Athens. 

TheAthe-       xhe  Athenians,  hitherto  intent  on  their  naval 

nians  le-  •  1      i  i  2  r 

tort  their  preparations,  had  exerted  an  uncommon  degree  or 
injuries,  patience  and  felf-command.  But  their  unruly  paf- 
fions  could  no  longer  be  reftrained,  when  they 
learned  the  proceedings  in  Acharnce.  The  pro- 
prietors of  that  rich  and  extenfive  diftridl  boafted 
tliat  tiiey  alone  could  fend  three  thoufand  brave 
fpearmen  into  the  field,  and  lam.ented,  that  they 
fliould  remain  cooped  up  in  difnonourable  confine- 
ment, while  their  pofiefTions  fell  a  prey  to  an  hoftile 
invader.  Their  animated  complaints  inflamed  the 
kindred  ardour  of  the  Athenian  youth.  It  appeared 
unworthy  of  thofe,  who  had  fo  often  ravaged  with 
impunity  the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  pa- 
tiently to  behold  the  defolation  of  their  own.     In- 

tereftcd 
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tcrefted  priefts  announced  approaching  calamity;  OH  A  P. 
feditioiis  orators  clamoured  againft  the  timid  coun-  ^^L^ 
cils  of  Pericles ;  the  impetuous  youth  required 
their  general  to  lead  them  to  battle.  Amidft  this 
popular  commotion,  the  accomplifiied  general  and 
ftatefman  remained  unmoved,  bravely  refifling  the 
florm,  or  dexteroufly  eluding  its  force.  Though 
determined  not  to  rifle  an  engagement  v/ith  the  con- 
federates, he  feafonably  employed  the  Athenian 
and  Theffalian  cavalry  to  beat  up  their  quarters, 
to  intercept  their  convoys,  to  harafs,  furprife,  or 
cut  off  their  advanced  parties.  While  thcfe  en- 
terprifes  tended  to  divert  or  appeafe  the  tumult,  a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  fail  ravaged  the  de- 
fencelefs  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  A  fquadron,  lefs 
numerous,  made  a  defcent  on  Locris.  The  re- 
bellious inhabitants  of  JEgind.  were  driven  from 
their  poflefllons,  and  an  Athenian  colony  was  fet- 
tled in  that  ifland.  The  wretched  fugitives,  whofe 
country  had  long  rivalled  Athens  itfeif  in  wealth, 
commerce,  and  naval  power,  received  the  mari- 
time diftrid  of  Thyrea^'^  from  the  bounty  of  their 
Spartan  prote6tors. 

Intelligence  of  thele  proceedings,  and  fl:ill  more  Thecon- 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  engaged  the  confederates 
to   return  to  their  refpeftive  republics.     Having 
advanced  by  the   eaft:ern,  they  retired  along  the 
wefliern,  frontier  of  Attica  ^  every  place  in  their  line 

-*  This  diftrifl  lay  on  the  frontier  of  the  Argive  anJ  Laceda?- 
monian  territory,  and  was  lorg  an  objeft  of  contention  between 
thofe  republics.     See  voli  i.  p-  322,  323. 

of 
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C  HA  P.  of  march  experiencing  the  fatal  effects  of  their  re- 
^  -^-:_f  fentment  or  rapacity.     Soon  after  their  retreat,  Pe- 
ricles, towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  led  out 
the  Athenians  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  and  hoflile 
province  of  Megara.     The  invading  army  was  ac- 
cidentally obferved  by  the  fleet,  while  it  returned 
from   the    coaft   of  Peloponncfus.       The   failors 
Peiicics      haftened  to  fhare.  the  danger  and  plunder.     The 
Megaia.     wiioie    Athenian    force    thus    amounted    to    near 
twenty  thoufand  men;   a  num^bcr  far   more   dian 
fufhcient  to  deprive  the  induilrious  Megareans  of 
the  hope  of  a  fcanty  harveft,  earned  v/ith   infinite 
tail  and  care,  in  tlieir  narrow  unfiuitful  territory. 

The  winter  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  im- 
portant expedition  on  either  fide.  The  Corin- 
thians, long  inured  to  the  fea  in  all  feafons,  car- 
ried on  indecifive  hoftilities  againft  the  Athenian 
allies  in  Acarnania.  During  this  inaftive  portion 
cf  the  year,  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their  ene- 
m.ies,  were  employed  in  celebrating  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  with  much  funeral  pomp,  and  high 
encomiums  on   their  valour  *^i  in  diftributing  the 

prizes 

^7  This  moi;rnful  folemnity,  as  praftifed  by  the  Athenians,  is 
de^cr^bed  by  Thiicydides,  1.  ii.  p.  120,  Sc  feqq.  The  bones  of  the 
dccejfcd  were  brought  to  a  tabernacle  previouUy  erected  for  receivino- 
them.  Gn  the  da}-^  appointed  for  the  funeral,  they  were  conveyed 
from  thence  in  cyprefs  coffins,  drawn  on  carriaores,  one  for  each 
tribe,  to  the  public  fepulchre  in  the  Cer:iiTiicus,  the  rroft  beautiful 
iuburl)  of  the  city.  The  relations  of  the  dead  decked  out  the  re- 
mains of  their  friends,  as  ihey  judged  rr.oCt  proper  (See  Lyfias  againfi 
Agoratus),  One  empty  bier  was  drawn  along  in  honour  of  ihole 
whofe  bodies  had  not  been  recovered.  Perfons  of  everv  ao-e,  and  of 
either  fex,  citizens  and  ftrangcrs,  attended  this  folemnity.  When 
tbe  bones  were  depofited  in  the  eanh,  foms  citizen  of  dignity  and 

merit, 
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prizes  of  merit  among  the  furviving  v/arriors ;  in  ciiA.?. 

confirming  their  rcfpeftive  alliances  j  and  in  forti-  ■_.  -,-  ^ 
fying  fuch  places  on  their  frontier  as  Teemed  moft 
expofed  to  military  excurfions,  or  naval  defcents. 

The  return  of  fnmmer  brought  back  into  Attica  -pi^g 

the  Peloponnefian  invaders  j  but  it  likewife  intro-  p'a?"^ 

^  ,  .  .         breaks  out 

duced  a  flir  more  dreadful  calamity.     A  definitive  in  Athens. 

AC 

peflilence,  engendered  in  Ethiopia,  infected  Egypt,  *  *^^°* 
and  fpread  over  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Perfia.  Hiflory  does  not  explain  by  what 
means  this  fatal  diforder  was  communicated  to 
Greece.  The  year  had  been  in  other  refpects  re- 
markably healthful.  As  the  difeafe  firfl  appeared 
in  the  Piraeus,  the  principal  Athenian  harbour,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  imported 
from  the  eafl,  cither  by  the  Athenian  merchant- 
men, or  by  the  Hiips  of  war,  which  annually  failed 
to  that  quarter,  in  order  to  levy  money  on  the  tri- 
butary cities.  When  its  miferable  fymptoms  broke 
out  in  the  Piraeus,  the  inhabitants  fufpe6led  that 
the  enemy  had  poifoned  their  wells.  But  it  foon 
extended    over  the  adjoining  diftrids,   and  raged 

merit,  named  by  the  ftate,  mounted  a  lofty  puipit,  and  pronounced 
the  panegyric  of  the  deceafed,  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  Athenian 
republic.  On  this  occafion,  Pericles  himfelf  had  been  appointed  to 
that  foiemn  office.  He  performed  it  with  great  dignity.  His  fpeech, 
containing  almoft  as  many  ideas  as  words,  is  incapable  cf  abridg- 
ment; nor  does  its  nature  admit  the  infertion  of  it  intire  in  the  pre- 
fent  hiftory,  in  which  eloquence  is  merely  confidered  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  government,  and  luch  fpecches  only  introduced  as  influenced 
public  refolutions  and  meafures.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  that  his  magnificent  difplay  cf  the  advantages,  the  fecurity^ 
and  the  glory  of  Athens,  forms  a  ftriking  contrail  with  the  unex- 
pected calamities  which  foon  overwhelmed  his  unhappy  countiy. 

with 
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CHAP.  v/Ith  peculiar  violence  in  the  populous  flreets  which 

., ^J__,  furrounded  the  citadel. 

Derciip-  The  malady  appeared  under  various  fornns,  in 
iiKiirviV.  different  conilitucions  j  but  its  fpecific  fymptoms 
were  invariably  the  fame.  It  began  with  a  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  head  i  the  eyes  were  red  and  in- 
flamed ;  the  tongue  and  mouth  had  the  colour  of 
blood.  The  pain  and  iniiammation  defcended  to 
the  breaft  widi  inexpreffible  anguifli ;  the  fldn  was 
covered  with  ulcers ;  the  body  of  a  livid  red ;  the 
external  heat  not  fenfible  to  the  touch,  but  the  in- 
ternal fo  violent,  that  the  flightefc  covering  could 
not  be  endured.  An  infatiable  thiift  was  an  uni- 
verfal  fymptom ;  and,  when  indulged,  increafed 
the  diforder.  When  the  bowels  were  attacked, 
the  patient  foon  perifned  through  debility.  Some 
lived  feven  or  nine  days,  and  died  of  a  fever,  with 
apparent  remains  of  ftrength.  The  life  was  faved, 
v/hen  the  internal  vigour  diverted  the  courfe  of  the 
dileafe  tov/ards  the  extremities.  Thofe  who  once 
recovered  were  never  dangeroufly  attacked  a  fe- 
cond  time,  from  which  they  conceived  a  vain  hope 
of  proving  thenceforth  fuperior  to  every  bodily  in- 
itsefFeas  firmity.  The  diforder,  which  was  always  accom- 
mind.  panied  with  an  extreme  dcjeftion  of  fpirits,  often 
impaired  the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  memory. 
All  remedies,  human  and  divine,  Avere  employed 
in  vain  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  fatal  contagion. 
The  miferable  crowds  expired  in  the  temples,  pre- 
ferring unavailing  prayers  to  the  gods.  A  fliock- 
ing  fpeftacle  was  (ttn  round  the  ficred  fountains, 
where  multitudes  lay  dead,   or  periHied  in   ago- 

niung 
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nifing  torture.  At  length  all  medical  affiftance  ^^^f-^- 
was  defpifed''^  and  all  religious  ceremonies  ne-  < — v— » 
glecled.  Continually  fufrering  or  apprehending  the  ""^  "morals. 
moil  dreadful  calamities,  the  Athenians  became 
equally  regardlefs  of  laws  human  and  divine.  The 
fleeting  moment  only  was  theirs.  About  the 
future  they  felt  no  concern,  nor  did  they  believe  it 
of  concern  to  the  gods,  fince  all  alike  perifned, 
guilty  or  innocent.  Decency  no  longer  impofing 
refpedt,  the  only  purfuit  was  that  of  prefent  plea- 
fure.  To  beings  of  an  hour,  the  dread  of  pu- 
nilliment  formed  no  reftraint ;  to  vidims  of  mifery, 
confcience  prefented  no  terrors.  Athens  thus  ex- 
hibited at  once  whatever  is  moft  afRi6ting  in  wretch- 
ednefs,  and  moft  miferable  in  vice,  uniting  to  the 
rage  of  difeafe  the  miore  deftrudive  fury  of  un- 
bridled paflions. 

While  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  thefe  accumulated  Devafta- 
evils,  the  country  was  laid  wafte  by  an  implacable  Attica, 
enemy.     On  the  prefent  occafion,  the  confederates  J^iy^p. 
advanced  beyond  Athens  j  they  deftroyed  the  works  a.  0.4304 
of  the  miners   on  Mount  Laurium;  and,  having 

*8  The  fuppofed  decree  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  Hippocrates, 
fays,  that  his  fcholars  Ihewed  the  means  both  of  preventing  and 
curing  the  plague.  T»;  prjarj  Sc^aTrsiaf;  a.a<po!.Xut;  ^ia(p£f|ao-6«»  tok  ^oi- 
fAijv ;  and  again,  Ovaji;  n  Iccr^ixri  doOsKxa  ao■!p«^4;?  a■u^B^  t«j  xxfcvovra^, 
Hippocrates,  p.  1290.  This  decree  therefore,  as  well  as  the  letters 
of  Hippocrates,  mentioning  the  plague  at  Athens,  are  unqueftionably 
fpurious.  The  malady  is  minutely  defcrlbed  by  Thucydides,  1.  ii. 
c.  xlvii.  by  Lucretius,  1.  vi.  ver.  1156,  &  feqq.  Diodorus,  1.  xii. 
differs  widely  from  them  both,  probably  having  copied  from  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus.  Hippocrates  has  feveral  cafes  of  the  plague  from 
Thafos,  Abdera,  &c.  but  not  one  from  Athens.  See  Hippocrat. 
de  Morbis  Epidem. 

Vol.   II.  Q^  ravaged 
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CHAP,  ravaged  all  that  fouthern  diftrift,  as  well  as  the 

XV 

^  \1  .  coaft  oppofite  to  Euboea  and  Naxos,  they  traced 
a  line  of  devaftation  along  the  Marathonian  fhore, 
the  glorious  fcene  of  an  innnnortal  victory,  obtained 
by  the  valour  of  Athens,  in  defence  of  thofe  very 
ftates  by  which  her  own  territories  were  now  fo 
cruelly  defolated. 
Magnani-  If  confcious  wifdom  and  rectitude  were  not  fu- 
terfcks.  pcrior  to  every  alTault  of  fortune,  the  manly  foul 
of  Pericles  muft  have  funk  under  the  weight  of 
fuch  multiplied  calamities.  But  his  fortitude  ftill 
fupported  him  amidft  the  flood  of  public  and  do- 
meftic  v/oe.  With  decent  and  magnanimous  com- 
pofure,  he  beheld  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  nume- 
rous and  flourilliing  family,  fucceffively  fnatched 
away  by  the  rapacious  peftilence.  At  the  funeral 
of  the  laft  of  his  fons,  he  dropped,  indeed,  a  few 
relu6lant  tears  of  paternal  tendernefs.  But,  alhamed 
of  this  momentary  weaknefs,  he  bent  his  unde- 
je6led  mind  to  the  defence  of  the  republic.  Having 
colledled  an  hundred  Athenian,  together  with  fifty 
Chian  or  Lefbian  veffels,  he  failed  through  the 
Saronic  gulph,  and  ravaged  the  unproteAed  coafls 
of  Elis,  Argos,  and  Laconia.  While  this  arma- 
ment weighed  anchor  in  the  Pirasus,  there  hap- 
pened an  eclipfe  of  the  fun""^,  which  terrified  the 
fuperftitious  mariners,  whofe  minds  were  already 
clouded  by  calamity.  The  pilot  of  the  admiral 
galley  betrayed  the  moil  unmanly  cowardice,  when 

29  Plutarch,  in  Perlcle.  But  as  Thucydides  mentions  no  fuch 
eclipfe  thut  i'ummer,  although  extremely  attentive  in  recording  fuch 
phenomena,  I  would  not  warrant  the  chronology  of  Plutarch. 

Pericles, 
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Pericles,  throwing  a  cloak  before  his  eyes,  aflced,  ^  ha  p. 
*^  whether  the  obfcurity  furprifed  him  ?"  the  pilot  u— .^^^-— j 
anfwering  him  in  the  negative,  "  Neither,"  re- 
joined Pericles,  "  ought  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  oC- 
cafioned  by  the  intervention  of  a  revolving  planet, 
which  intercepts  its  light.'* 

Having  arrived  on  the  Argolic  coaft,  the  Athe-  His  unfor- 

tiimtG  ex* 

nians  laid  fiege  to  the  facred  city  Epidaurus,  whofe  pedition  to 
inhabitants  gloried  in  the  peculiar  favour  of  i^fcu-  ^'^^  ^^|°" 

c3  -T  y.oiineius. 

lapius.  The  plague  again  breaking  out  in  the  oiymp. 
fleet,  was  naturally  afcribed  to  the  vengeance  of  A.c.430! 
that  offended  divinity.  They  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Epidaurus ;  nor  were  their  operations  more  fuc- 
cefsful  againft  Troezene,  Hermione,  and  other 
Peloponnefian  cities.  They  took  only  the  fmall 
fortrefs  of  Prafise,  a  fea-port  of  Laconia ;  after 
which  they  returned  to  the  PirJEUs,  afflifted  with 
the  peftilence,  and  without  having  performed  any 
thing  that  correfponded  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  ar- 
mament, or  the  public  expeftation. 

The  Athenian  expedition  into  Thrace  was  ftill  Ailienian& 
more  unfortunate.    Into  that  country  Agnon  con-  unfoitL 
du6led  a  body  of  four  thoufand  men,  to  co-ope-  "^*^  >"" 
rate  with  Phormio  in  the  Hege  of  Potidsa.    But 
in  the  fpace  of  forty  days,   he  loft  one  thoufand  and 
fifty  men  in  the  plague ;  and  the  only  confequence 
of  his  expedition  was,  to  infed  the  northern  army 
with  that  melancholy  diforder. 

Thefe  multiplied  difafters  reduced  the  Athenians  Pericles 
to  defpair.    Their  fufferings  exceeded  example  and 
belief,  while  they  were  deprived  of  the  only  ex- 
pe6led  confolation,  the  pieafure  of  revenge.     The 

0^2  bulk 


Hians. 
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crt  A.P.  by]]^  Qf  the  people  defired  peace  on  any  ternns. 
'    -^-  _'  Ambafladors  were  fent  to  Sparta,  but  not  admitted 
to  an  audience.     The  orators  clamoured,   and  tra- 
duced Pericles.  The  undifcerning  populace  afcribed 
their  misfortunes  to  the  unhappy  efFeft  of  his  coun- 
cils }  but  his  magnanimity  did  not  yet  forfake  him, 
and,  for  the  laft  time,  he  addreffed  the  aflembly: 
The  i-nng-    "  Your  anger,  Athenians !  occafions  no  furprife, 
finnnefs      bccaufe  it  comes  not  unexpefted.  Your  complaints 
Of  his  laft    excite  no  refentment,  becaufe  to  complain  is  the 

advice  to         ,  ,  ,     ^ 

the  Athe-  right  of  the  miferable.  Yet  as  you  miftake  both  the 
caufe  and  the  meafure  of  your  prefent  calamity,  I 
will  venture  to  expofe  fuch  dangerous,  and,  if  not 
fpeedily  correfted,  fuch  fatal  errors.  The  juftice 
and  neceiTity  of  the  war  I  have  often  had  occafion 
to  explain:  it  is  juft  that  you,  who  have  protefted 
and  faved,  fhould  govern  Greece ;  it  is  neceffary, 
if  you  would  affert  your  pre-eminence,  that  you 
fliould  now  refni  the  Peloponnefians.  On  main- 
taining this  refolution,  not  your  honour  only,  but 
your  fafety,  depends.  The  fovereignty  of  Greece 
cannot,  like  an  empty  pageant  of  grandeur,  be 
taken  up  with  indifference,  or  without  danger  laid 
down.  That  v^^ell- earned  dominion,  which  you 
have  fometimes  exercifed  tyrannically,  muft  be  up- 
held and  defended,  othenvife  you  muft  fubmit, 
without  refource,  to  the  refentment  of  your  injured 
allies,  and  the  animofity  of  your  inveterate  enemies. 
The  hardfhips,  to  which  you  were  expofed  from 
the  latter,  I  forefaw  and  foretold  ^  the  peftilence, 
that  fudden  and  improbable  difafter,  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  human  prudence  to  conjedure  3  yet  great 

and 
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and  unexpeded  as  our  calamities  have  been,  and  chap, 
continue,  they  are  flill  accidental  and  tranfitory, 
while  the  advantages  of  this  neceflary  war  are  per- 
manent, and  its  glory  will  be  immortal.  The  great- 
nefs  of  that  empire  which  we  ftrive  to  uphold, 
extends  beyond  the  territories  of  our  mofl  diftant 
allies.  Of  the  two  elements,  deftined  for  the  ufe 
of  men,  the  fea  and  the  land,  we  abfolutely  com- 
mand the  one,  nor  is  there  any  I>.ingdom,  or  re- 
public, or  confederacy,  that  pretends  to  difpute 
our  dominion.  Let  this  confideratiori  elevate  our 
hopes ;  and  perfonal  afflidlions  will  difappear  at  the 
view  of  public  profperity.  Let  us  bear,  with  re- 
fignation,  the  ftrokes  of  providence  j  and  we  Hi  all 
repel,  with  vigour,  the  affaults  of  your  enemies. 
It  is  the  hereditary  and  glorious  diftindion  of  our 
republic,  never  to  yield  to  adverfity.  We  have 
defied  danger,  expended  treafure  and  blood  -,  and, 
amidft  obftinate  and  formidable  wars,  augmented 
the  power,  and  extended  the  fame,  of  a  city  un- 
rivalled in  v/ealth,  populoufnefs,  and  fplendour, 
and  governed  by  laws  and  inftitutions  worthy  its 
magnificence  and  renown.  If  Athens  mufl  perilli, 
(as  what  human  grandeur  is  not  fubject  to  de- 
cay ?)  let  her  never  fall,  at  leaft,  through  our  pu- 
fillanimityj  a  fall  that  would  cancel  the  merit  of 
our  former  virtue,  and  deftroy  at  once  that  edifice 
of  glory  which  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
rear.  When  our  walls  and  harbours  are  no  more; 
when  the  terror  of  our  navy  fliall  have  ceafed,  and 
our  external  magnificence  fallen  to  decay,  the  glory 
of  Athens  fhall  remain.  This  is  the  prize  which 
-0^3  I  have 
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I  have  hitherto  exhorted,  and  ftill  exhort  you  to 
defend,   regardlefs  of  the   clamours  of  floth,  the 
fufpicions  of  cowardice,  or  the  perfeciition  of  envy." 
Death  and       Such  were  the  fentinnents  of  Pericles,  who,   on 
of^Pe^T-''     this  occafion,  declared  to  his  affembled  country- 
<^'"-  men,  with  the  freedom  of  confcious  merit,  that  he 

ixxxvii*.  4.  felt  himfelf  inferior  to  none  in  wifdom  to  difcover, 
A.  €.429.  ^^^  abilities  to  explain  and  promote,  the  meafures 
mioft  honourable  and  ufeful ;    that  he  was  a  fincere 
and  ardent  lover  of  the  republic,  unbiased  by  the 
diflates   of  felfiflmefs,   unfeduced   by   the   allure- 
ments of  partiality,  and  fuperior  to  the  temipta- 
tions  of  avarice.       The   anger  of  the  Athenians 
evaporated  in  impofing  on  him  a  fmiall  fine,   and 
foon  after  they  re-ele6led  him  general.    The  inte- 
grity and  manly  firmnefs  of  his  mind  reftored  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  republic.    They  refcued 
the  dignity  of  Pericles  from  the  rage   of  popular 
frenzy ;  but  they  could  not  defend  his  life  againft 
the  infe6tious  malignity  of  the  peftilence.    He  died 
two  years  and  fix  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war.    The  chara6ler  which  he  draws  of  him- 
felf is  confirmed  by  the  impartial  voice  of  hiftoryj 
which  adds  a  few  circumftances  fitted  to  confirm 
the  texture  of  a  virtuous  and  lafting  fame.     Du- 
ring the  firft   invafion  of  the  Peloponnefians,   he 
declared  that  he  would  convey  his  extenfive  and 
valuable  eftate  to  the  public,  if  it  fhould  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  devallation,  by  the  policy 
or   the  gratitude  of  Archidamus,    his   hereditary 
guefl  and  friend  ^^     Yet  this  generous  patriot  lived 

30  Thucydid.  p.  108. 

with 
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with  the  moft  exemplary  oeconomy  in  his  perfonal  ^  ^^  ^* 
and  domeftic  expence.      His  death-bed  was  fur- 
rounded   by  his   nunaerous   admirers,   who    dwelt 
with  complacence  on  the  illuftrious  exploits  of  his 
glorious  life.     While  they  recounted  the  wifdom  of 
his  government,  and  enumerated  the  long  feries  of 
his  vidtories  by  fea  and  land,  "  You  forget,"  faid 
the  dying  ftatefman  and  fage,  "  you  forget  the  only 
valuable  part  of  my  charadler:  none  of  miy  fellow- 
citizens  was  ever  compelled,  through  any  a6lion  of 
mine,  to  afTume  a  mourning  robe  ^'."    He  expired, 
teaching  an  invaluable  lelTon  to  human  kind,    that 
in   the  lafb  important  hour,  when  all  other  obje6ts 
difappear,  or  lofe   their  value,  the  recolleftion  of 
an   innocent   hfe   is  flill  prefent  to  the  mind,    and 
ftill  affords  confolation  more  valuable  than  Pericles 
could  derive  from  his  nine  trophies  erefted  over 
the  enemies  of  his  country,    from  his   long  and 
profperous  adminiftration  of  forty  years,  the  depth 
of  his  political  wifdom,  the  perfeftion  of  his  mi- 
litary and   naval  fkill,    and  the  immortal  fame  of 
his  unrivalled  eloquence. 

3'  Plut.  in  Peiicl. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Suhjequent  Events  of  the  War. — Plat^a  taken.— 
Revolt  of  Lefhos. — Defcrift'ion  andHifiory  of  that 
Ifland. — Nature  of  its  political  Connection  with 
Athens. — Addrejs  of  Lefbos. — Its  Capital  be- 
Jieged  by  the  Athenians. — Meafures  cf  the  Pelcpon- 
nejians  for  relieving  it. — Mitylene  furrenders. — 
Deliberations  in  Athens  concerning  the  'Treatment 
of  the  Prijoners. — Rejettlement  of  the  Affairs  of 
Lefbos.  — The  Corinthians  foment  Fa 5i ions  in  Cor- 
cyra. — Sedition  in  that  Ifland. — The  contending 
Factions  refpe£fively  fupported  by  the  Athenians 
and  Peloponnefians. — Progrefs,  Termination^  and 
Ccnjequences  of  the  Sedition. 

CHAP.  'T^HE  dignity  and  vigour  of  the  republic  feemed 

XVI.  J^     J.Q  ipQYi{h.  v/itli  Pericles,    and  feveral  years 

Events  of  clapfed  fcarcely  diftinguiihed  by  any  event  that 

foUowina;  tended  to  vary  the  uniformity,  much  lefs  to  de- 

yeaisof  q^^^q  ^\^^  fortunc  of  the  war.     While  the  Pelopon- 

the  war.  ^ 


oiymp.  nefians  invaded  Attica,  the  Athenian  fleet  annually 
aTc^IT  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  In  vain  the 
— 425'  inhabitants  of  that  country,  little  accuflomed  to 
the  fea,  colle(5led  fhips,  and  ufed  their  utmofl  en- 
deavours to  contend  with  the  experienced  fkill  of  the 
Athenian  mariners.  They  were  always  defeated, 
and  often  by  an  inferior  force;  one  proof  among 
many,  that    naval  fuperiority  is   flowly  acquired 

and 
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and  {lowly  loft.     Neither  the  Athenians   nor  the  C  H  a  p. 

.  XVI. 

Peloponnefians  derived  any  effeftual  afliftance  from  i_  ^  -  „  _; 
their  reipective  alliances  with  Sitalces  and  Perdic- 
cas.  The  former,  reinforced  by  many  independ- 
ent tribes  of  Thrace,  who  were  allured  to  his 
llandard  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  poured  down 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  on  the  Mace- 
donian coaft.  But  a  hafty  agreement  betv/een  the 
two  kings  diffipated  that  numerous  and  defultory 
band  with  the  fame  rapidity  with  which  it  had 
been  coile6led '. 

One  benefit,  indeed,  the  Athenians  received 
from  Sitalces,  if  that  can  be  reckoned  a  benefit, 
which  enabled  them  to  commit  an  aftion  of  atro- 
cious cruelty :  he  put  into  their  hands  Ariftsus, 
the  Corinthian,  a  bold  and  determined  enemy  of 
their  republic ;  and  a6lually  travelling  through 
Thrace  into  Perfia,  to  folicit  money  from  Arta- 
xerxes  to  fupport  the  war  againft  them.  Both 
Ariftsus  and  his  colleagues  in  the  embaiTy  fuffered 
a  painful  and  ignominious  death. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  adverfe  parties  was  equally  Taking  of 
balanced  in  the  ficges  of  Potida^a  and  Platasa.  The  Pot'da^a: 
former,  having  furrendered  on  capitulation,  was  ixxxvii'.4. 
occupied  by  new  inhabitants.     The  expelled  citi-  ■^•^•4-^9* 
zens   retired  to  Olynthus   and  other  places  of  the 
Chalcidice,  where  they  ftrengthened  and  exafpe- 
rated  the  foes  of  Athens.     Platcea  alfo  capitulated,  ofPlatsea. 
after  a  long  and  Ipirited  refiftance  during  five  years.  p^y^P: 
Notwithllanding  the  warm  and  aifefting  remon-  a.  0.427! 

I  Thucydid.  p.  167— 170* 

ftrances 
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C  H  A  P.  ftrances   of  the  citizens  who  had  afted  fuch   an 

XVI. 

yj  -',  ,.  iiluftrious  part  in  the  Perfian  war,  when  the  The- 
bans  behaved  moft  difgracefully,  the  capitulation 
was  fhamefiilly  violated  by  the  Spartans,  who  fa- 
crificed  to  the  relentment  of  Thebes,  the  eternal 
enenay  of  Platjea,  two  hundred  brave  men,  whofe 
courage  and  fidelity  merited  a  better  fate.  But 
the  youth  of  Platsea  ftill  flourifhed  in  the  bofom 
of  Athens,  and  were  deftined,  in  a  future  age,  to 
realTume  the  dignity  of  independent  government, 
which  always  formed  the  higheft  ambition  of  their 
fmall  but  magnanimous  comimunity. 
Kevoit  of  Among  the  tranfaclions  of  this  otherwife  -unim- 
portant period,  happened  the  revolt  of  Lefbos, 
and  the  fcdition  of  Corcyra.  Both  events  deeply 
affeded  the  intereft  of  Athens  ;  and  the  former  is 
diftinguiilied  by  fuch  circumftances  as  ferve  to  ex- 
plain the  political  condition  of  the  times,  while 
the  latter  exhibits  a  ftriking  but  gloomy  pi6ture  of 
Grecian  manners. 
Defcrip-  The  iQand  of  Lefbos,  extending  above  an  hun- 

biiTo^y'of  ^'''^'^  ^^'^  ^^^y  miles  in  circumference,  is  the  largefl, 
thatiihnd.  except  Eubcsa,  in  the  ^^gean  fea.  Originally 
planted  by  Eolians,  Lefoos  was  the  mother  of 
many  Eolic  colonies.  They  were  eftablifhed  on 
the  oppofite  continent,  and  feparated  from  their 
metropolis  by  a  ftrait  of  feven  miles,  which  ex- 
pands itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Thebe,  and  is  beauti- 
fully diverfified  by  the  Hecatonnefian  and  Argi- 
nufiian  ifles,  of  old  facred  to  Apollo.  The  happy 
temperature  of  the  climate  of  Lefbos  .  confpired 
with  the  rich  fertility  of  the  foil  to  produce  thofe 

delicious 
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delicious  fruits,  and  thofe  exquifite  wines,  which  CHAP, 
are  ftill  acknowledged  by  modern  travellers  to  de- 
ferve  the  encomiums  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  them 
by  ancient  writers  *.     The  convenience  of  its  har- 
bours furnifhed  another  fource  of  wealth  and  ad- 
vantage to  this  delightful  illand,  which,  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Homer,  was  reckoned  populous  and 
powerful,  and,  like  the  reft  of  Greece  at  that  time, 
governed  by  the  moderate  jurifdiction  of  heredi- 
tary princes.     The  abufe  of  royal  power  cccanoned 
the  diffolution  of  monarchy  in  Lefoos,   as  well  as 
in  the  neighbouring  ifles.     The  rival  cities  of  Mi- 
tylene  and  Methymna   contended  for  republican 
pre-eminence.     The  former  prevailed ;  and  hav- 
ing reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  fix  cities  of  in- 
ferior note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  ifland,  and  conquered 
a  confiderable  part  of  Troas.     Meanwhile  the  in- 
ternal government  of  Mitylene  v/as  often  difiurbed 
by  fedition,  and  fometimes    ufurped  by  tyrants. 
The  wife  Pittacus,  contemporary  and  rival  of  So- 
lon, endeavoured  to  remedy  thefe  evils  by  giving 
his  countrymen  a  body  of  laws,  comprifed  in  fix 
hundred  verfes,  which  adjufted  their  political  rights, 
and  regulated  their  behaviour  and  manners.     The 
Left)ians  afterwards  underwent  thofe  general  revolu- 
tions, to  which  both  the  iflands  and  the  continent 
of  Afia  Minor  were  expofed  from  the  Lydian  and 
Perfian  power.     Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Per- 

*  Monf.  de  Guys,  Tournefort,  &c.  agree  with  Horace  (paflim) 
and  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  584 — 657.  from  which  the  following  parcicu- 
lais,  in  the  text,  concerning  Lelbos,  are  extraded, 

8  fia 
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c  _F{  A  P.  fia  by  the  fuccefsful  valour  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
^"^^  '  .  the  Lefbians,  as  well  as  all  the  Greek  fettlements 
around  them,  fpurned  the  tyrannical  authority  of 
Sparta  and  Paufanias,  and  ranged  themfelves  under 
the  honourable  colours  of  Athens,  which  they 
thenceforth  continued  to  relped:  in  peace,  and  to 
follow  in  war. 
Nature  of  In  the  cxcrcife  of  power  the  Athenians  difplayed 
c^Vcon."  principles  totally  different  from  thofe  by  which 
ntaion  they  had  attained  it.  The  confederacy  between 
Athens.  Athens  and  Lefbos  was  ftill  iupported,  however, 
by  mutual  fear  rather  than  by  reciprocal  afFedlion. 
During  peace,  the  Lefbians  dreaded  the  navy  of 
Athens;  the  Athenians  feared  to  lofe  the  alTiftance 
of  Lefbos  in  war.  Befides  this,  the  Athenians  were 
of  the  Ionic,  the  Lefbians  of  the  Eolic,  race ;  and 
the  latter  juflly  regretted  that  the  allies  of  Athens 
fliould  be  fucceffively  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
fubjeds.  They  perceived  the  artful  policy  of  that 
republic  in  allowing  the  Chians  and  Lefbians  alone 
to  retain  the  femblance  of  liberty.  While  the 
Chians  and  Lefbians,  flill  free  in  appearance,  afTift- 
ed  in  fubduing  the  other  confederates  of  Athens, 
that  ambitious  republic  was  always  furniflied  with 
a  plaufible  juflification  of  her  general  oppreflion 
and  tyranny  -,  fmce  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that 
men,  left  to  the  unreftrained  liberty  of  choice, 
fhould,  in  matters  indifferent  to  themfelves,  pre- 
fer the  caufe  of  juftice  to  that  of  ufurpation.  But 
even  the  apparent  freedom  which  the  Lefbians  en- 
joyed had  become  extremely  precarious.  They 
felt  themfelves  under  the  difagreeable  necefTity  to 

foothj 
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footh,  to  bribe,  and  to  flatter  the  Athenian  denna-  chap. 

.  .  .  .  XVI. 

gogues,  and  in  all  their  tranfaftions  with  that  im-  ._  -,-  -j 
perious  people,  to  tcfliiy  the  moft  mortifying  de- 
ference and  fubmiflion.  Notwithftanding  their 
watchful  attention  never  defignedly  to  offend,  they 
were  continually  endangered  by  the  quarrelfome 
humour  of  a  capricious  mxukitude,  and  had  reafon 
to  dread,  left,  in  confequence  of  fome  unexpefted 
guft  of  palTion,  they  fhould  be  compelled  to  demolifh 
their  walls,  and  to  furrender  their  fhipping,  the 
punifhments  already  infli(5ted  on  fuch  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands  as  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
Athens. 

This  uneafy  fituation  naturally  difpofed  the  Lef-  Meafures 
bians,  amidfl  the  calamities  of  the  fecond  Pelo-  kL?^''^5" 

'  bians  pre- 

ponnefian  invafion,   heightened  by  the  plague   at  vious  to 
Athens,  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  revolt.     The  volt, 
following   year  was  employed  in   afTembling  the 
Icattered  inhabitants  of  the  iHand  within  the  walls 
of  Mitylene,  in  flrengthening  thcfe  walls,  in  forti- 
fying their  harbours,  in  augmenting  their  fleet,  and 
in  coUeding  troops  and  provifions  from  the  fertile 
ftiores  of  the  Euxine  fea.     But  in  the  fourth  year  oiymp. 
of  the  war,  their  defiOT,  yet  unrioe  for  execution,  ^■'x^viii.r. 

o   -'    ^  i  3   A.  C.  4.28. 

was  made  knov/n  to  tlie  Athenians  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tenedos,  the  neighbours  and  enemies  of 
Lefbos,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  of  Methymna, 
the  ancient  rival  of  Mitylene,  and  by  feveral  mal- 
contents in  the  Lefbian  capital.  Notwithftanding 
the  concurrence  of  fuch  powerful  tefliimonies,  the 
Athenian  magiftrates  affefted  to  difbelieve  intelli- 
gence which  their  diftrefled  circumftances  rendered 

pecu- 
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c  H  A  P.  peculiarly  alarming.  The  Lefbians,  it  was  faid, 
could  never  think  of  forfaking  the  alliance  of  a 
country,  which  had  always  treated  them  with  fuch 
diilinguiflied  favour,  how  powerfully  foever  they 
might  be  urged  to  that  meafure  by  the  Thebans, 
their  Eolian  brethren,  and  the  Spartans,  their  an- 
cient confederates.  Ambaffadors,  however,  were 
fent  to  Lefbos,  defiring  an  explanation  of  rumours 
fo  dilhonourable  to  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  the 
ifland. 

Aftivityof  The  ambaffadors  having  confirmed  the  report, 
Athens  equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  intending  to 
attack  the  enemy  by  furprife,  while  they  celebrated, 
with  univerfal  confent,  the  anniverfary  fefiival  of 
Apollo,  on  the  promontory  of  Malea.  But  this 
defign  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  diligence  of  a 
Mitylenian  traveller,  who,  paffing  from  Athens  to 
Eubcea,  proceeded  fouthward  to  Geraiftos,  and, 
embarking  in  a  merchant-veffel,  reached  Lefbos 
in  lefs  than  three  days  from  the  time  that  he  un- 
dertook this  important  fervice.  His  feafonable 
advice  not  only  prevented  the  Mitylenians  from 
leaving  their  city,  but  prepared  them  to  appear,  at 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  in  a  tolerable  pofture  of 
defence.  This  ftate  of  preparation  enabled  them 
to  obtain  from  Cleippidas,  the  Athenian'  admiral, 
a  fufpenfion  of  hoftiiities,  until  they  difpatched  an 
embaffy  to  Athens,  to  rem.ove,  as  they  pretended, 
the  groundlefs  refentment  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  ample  fatisfaftion  to  the  magiftrates. 

Adcirefsof  On  the  part  of  the  Lefbians,  this  tranfadtion  was 
nothing  more  than  a  contrivance  to  gain  time. 

They 
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They  expected  no  favour  or  forgivenefs  from  the  ^  ^,  "^  ^* 
Athenian  aflembly;  and  while  this  illufive  negocia-  .  -^  -  _r 
tion  was  carryino;  on  at  Athens,  other  ambailadors  P'^'^P;. 

^  .  Jxxxviii.i. 

went  fecretiy  to  Sparta,  requefting  that  the  Lef-  A.  c.  4.2a. 
bians  might  be  admitted  into  the  Peloponnefian 
confederacy,  and  thus  entitled  to  the  proteftion  of 
that  powerful  league.  The  Spartans  referred  them 
to  the  general  affembly,  which  was  to  be  foon  held 
at  Olympia,  to  folemnize  the  moft  fplendid  of  all 
the  Grecian  feftivals.  After  the  games  were  ended, 
and  the  Athenians,  v/ho  little  expefted  that  fuch 
matters  were  in  agitation,  had  returned  home,  the 
Lefbian  ambafiadors  were  favourably  heard  in  a 
general  convention  of  the  Peloponnefian  repre- 
fentatives  or  deputies,  from  whom  they  received 
aflurance  of  immediate  and  effeftual  afliflance. 

This  promife,  however,  was  not  punctually  per-  Mitylenc 
formed.  The  eyes  of  the  Athenians  were  at  length  ^^^'^S^'^* 
opened ;  and  while  the  Peloponnefians  prepared  or 
deliberated,  their  more  a6live  enemies  had  already 
taken  the  field.  Various  fkirmilhes,  in  which  the 
iflanders  fhewed  little  vigour  in  their  own  defence, 
engaged  the  neighbouring  ftates  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros  to  fend,  on  the  firft  fummons,  confiderable 
fupplies  of  troops  to  their  Athenian  confederates  ; 
but  as  the  combined  forces  were  ftill  infufficient 
completely  to  inveft  Mitylene,  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment was  fent  from  Athens  ;  and  before  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  the  place  was  blocked  up  by 
land,  while  an  Athenian  fleet  occupied  the  harbour. 

The  unfavourable  feafon,  and  ftiil  more,  that  Meafures 
dilatorinefs  which  fo  often  obftruded  the  mcafures  Peiopon- 

of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  confederates,  prevented  timely  aid  from  ar- 
riving at  Mitylene.  But  in  order  to  make  a  di- 
verfion  in  favour  of  their  new  allies,  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  affembied  a  confiderable  armament  at  the 
ifthmus,  intending  to  convey  their  Ihips  over  land 
from  Corinth  tp  the  fea  of  Athens,  that  they  might 
thus  infeft  the  Athenian  fhores  with  their  fleet, 
while  the  army  carried  on  its  ufual  ravages  in  the 
central  parts  of  Attica.  The  adtivity  of  the  Athe- 
nians defeated  this  defign.  Norwithflanding  their 
numerous  fquadrons  on  the  coafts  of  Pelopon- 
nefds,  Thrace,  and  Lefbos,  they  immediately  fitted 
out  an  hundred  fail  to  defend  their  own  fhores. 
The  Peloponnefian  failors,  who  had  been  haftily 
collected  from  the  maritime  towns,  foon  became 
difgufted  with  an  expedition,  attended  with  unfore- 
feen  difficukies ;  and,  as  autumn  advanced,  the 
militia  from  the  inland  country  grew  impatient 
to  return  to  their  fields  and  vineyards.  During 
winter,  the  Mitylenians  were  flill  difappointed 
in  their  hope  of  relief  They  were  encouraged, 
however,  to  perfevere  in  refillance,  by  the  arrival 
of  Salsethus,  a  Spartan  general  of  confiderable 
merit,  who  having  landed  in  an  obfcure  harbour 
of  the  ifland,  travelled  by  land  towards  Mitylene ; 
and,  during  the  obfcurity  of  night,  palled  the  Adie- 
nian  wall  of  circumvallation,  by  favour  of  a  breach 
made  by  a  torrent.  Sal^edius  gave  the  befieged 
frefli  alTurances  that  a  powerful  fleet  would  be 
fent  to  their  afllfl:ance  early  in  the  fpring;  and  that, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  Athenians  fhould  be  haraflled 

by 
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by  an  invafion  more  terrible  and  deftnj6bive  than  c  ha  p. 
any  which  they  had  yet  experienced.  <.  .~y-^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  promife  was  indeed  per-  imprudent 
formed.  The  Peloponnelians  invaded  Attica.  ofAicidas. 
Whatever  had  been  fpared  in  former  incurfions,  ?'>""?.'. 
now  fell  a  prey  to  their  fury.  But  after  the  fpring  A.  C.4Z7, 
was  confiderably  advanced,  the  long-expefled  fleet 
was  looked  for  in  vain.  The  fame  procraftination 
and  difficulties  ftill  retarded  the  preparations  of 
the  confederates ;  and  when  at  length  forty  fail 
were  colle6ted,  the  command  was  beftowed  on 
the  Spartan  Alcidas,  a  man  totally  devoid  of  that 
Ipirit  and  judgment  eflential  to  the  charafter  of  a 
naval  commander.  Inftead  of  failing  diredlly  to 
the  relief  of  Mitylene,  he  wafted  much  precious 
time  in  purfuing  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  in 
haraffing  the  unfortified  iflands,  and  in  alarming 
the  defencelefs  and  unwarlike  inhabitants  of  Ionia, 
who  could  fcarcely  recover  from  their  aftonifhment, 
at  feeing  a  Peloponnefian  fleet  in  thofe  feas.  Many 
trading  vefl^els,  that  failed  between  the  numerous 
iflands  and  harbours  on  that  extenfive  coaft,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alcidas ;  for  when  they  defcried 
his  fquadron,  they  attempted  not  to  avoid  it ; 
many  fearlefsly  approached  it,  as  certainly  Athe- 
nian. In  confequence  of  this  imprudence,  Alcidas 
took  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  whom  he  but- 
chered in  cold  blood  at  Myonefus. 

This  barbarity  only  difgraced  himfelf,  and  in-  MiMene 
lured  the  Spartan   caufe  in  Afia,   manv  cities  of  ^^^""^"'^""s* 
which   were    previoufly   ripe    for   revolt.     Before  ixxxviii.z. 
he    attempted   to    accomplifli    the    main    obie6l  '^^'   "^^'* 

Vol.  II.  R  "  of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  his  expedition,  the  opportunity  was  for  ever 
loft  by  the  furrender  of  Mitylene.  Defpair  of 
aiTiftance,  and  fcarcity  of  provifions,  had  obliged 
Salsethus,  who  began  himfelf  by  this  time  to  fuf- 
pe6t  that  the  Peloponnefians  had  laid  afide  all 
tho-ughts  of  fuccouring  the  place>  to  arm'  the 
populace^  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  aflault  on 
the  Athenian  lines.  But  the  lower  ranks  of  men, 
who  in  Leihos,  as  well  as  in  all  the  Grecian  ifles, 
naturally  favoured  the  caufe  of  Athens,  the  avowed 
patron  of  democracy,  no  fooner  received  their  ar- 
mour, tlian  tiiey  refufed  obeying  their  fuperiors, 
and  threatened^  that  unlefs  the  corn  were  fpeedily 
brought  to  the  market-place,  and  equally  divided 
among  all  the  citizens,  they  would  inftantly  fub- 
rait  to  the  befiegers.  The  ariftocratical  party 
prudently  yielded  to  the  tcri-ent  of  popular  fury, 
which  they  had  not  ftrength  to  refift  j  and  juftly 
apprehenfive,  left  a  more  obftinate  defence  might 
totally  e:-;clude  them  fronx  the  benefit  of  capitula- 
tion, they  furrendered  to  Paches,.  the  Athenian 
commandef,  on  condition  that  none  of  the  pri- 
foners  Ihould  be  enflaved  or  put  to  death,  until 
their  agents,  who  were  immediately  fent  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  Athens,  fhould  return  with  die 
fentence  of  that  republic. 

Ten  or  of  The  tcrms  were  accepted  and  ratified  ^  but  fuch 
were  the  furious  refentments  which  prevailed  in 
that  age/  fuch  the  dark  fufpicions,  and  fuch  the 

5  He  gave  the  populace,   who  were  before  light  nrmed,  heavy  ar- 
rnouv.  lliiicydid.  p.  i88.     Engliflj  cannot  imitate  his  expreflion  ; 

total 
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total  difregard  to  all  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity,  ^  HA  p. 
that  the  Athenian  army  had  no  fooner  taken  pof-  ^.  ,  ^, -i..,^ 
feflion  of  the  place,  than  the  chief  authors  and  abet- 
tors of  the  revolt,  judging  it  imprudent  to  trufl 
their  fafety  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  jhe  fandity 
of  oaths, '  flew  for  prote6lion  to  their  temples  and 
altars.  This  unfeafonable  diffidence  (for  Paches 
appears  to  have  united  uncommon  humanity  with 
a  daring  fpirit,  and  great  military  abilities)  difco- 
vered  confcious  guilt,  and  enabled  the  Athenians  to 
diftinguilh  between  their  friends  and  enemies.  The 
latter  were  protefted  by  Paches,  and  prevailed  on 
to  withdraw  from  their  fanftuaries.  He  after- 
wards fent  them  to  the  ifle  of  Tenedos,  until  their 
fate,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fellow-citizens,  Ihould 
be  finally  determined  by  the  Athenian  republic. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mitylenian  They  are 
iambaffadors,  the  people  of  Athens  had  afiembled  iieat'h  by  " 
to  deliberate  on  this  important  fubieft.     Aeitated  ^"  ^^^^' 

_       .  ,  man  ds* 

by  the  giddy  tranlports  of  triumph  over  the  rebel-  cree. 
lious  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  a  people,  who, 
though  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  favours,  had 
abandoned  and  betrayed  their  protedlors  in  the 
feafon  of  danger,  the  Athenians  doomed  to  death 
all  the  Mitylenian  citizens,  and  condemned  the 
women  and  children  to  perpetual  fervitude.  In 
one  day  the  bill  was  propofed,  the  decree  paiTed, 
and  the  fame  evening  a  galley  was  difpatched  to 
paches,  conveying  this  cruel  and  bloody  refolution. 
But  the  night  left  room  for  refiedlion  ;  and  the 
feelings  of  humanity  were  awakened  by  tb.e 
ftings  of  remorfe.  In  the  morning,  having  affem- 
R  2  bled, 
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CHAP,  bled,  as  ufual,  in  the  public  fquare,  men  were 
v_  -^  ._■  furprifed  and  pleafed  to  find  the  fcntiments  of  their 
neighbours  exaftly  correfponding  with  their  own. 
Their  dejedled  countenances  met  each  other ;  they 
lamented,  with  one  accord,  the  rafhnefs  and  fero- 
city of  their  palTion,  and  bewailed  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Mitylene,  the  deftined  objeft  of  their  mif- 
guided  frenzy.  The  Mitylenian  ambafladors  availed 
themfelves  of  this  fudden  change  of  fentiment ;  a 
new  afiemibly  was  convened,  and  the  queftion  fub- 
mitted  to  a  fecond  deliberation. 
Cnaraacr        ^  turbulcnt  impctuous  eloquence  had  raifed  the 

or  Cieon.  .  .     ^  -       ,  ^  i        ,         n 

audacious  profligacy  of  Cleon,  from  the  loweft 
rank  of  life,  to  a  high  degree  of  authority  in  the 
Athenian  aiTembly.  The  multitude  were  deceived 
by  his  artifices,  and  pleafed  with  his  frontlefs  im- 
pudence, which  they  called  boldnefs,  and  manly 
opennefs  of  charadter.  His  manners  they  approved 
in  proportion  as  they  refembled  their  own ;  and 
the  worft  of  his  vices  found  advocates  among  tlie 
dupes  of  his  pretended  patriotifm.  This  violent 
•'  demagogue,  whofe  arrogant  *  prefumption  fo  un- 

worthily fucceeded  tlie  enlightened  magnanimity 
of  Pericles,  had,  in  the  former  afiembly,  propofed 
and  carried  the  fanguinary  decree  againft  Mitylene. 
He  ftill  perfevered  in  fupporting  that  ati'ocious 
meafure,  and  upbraided  the  weak  and  wavering 

*  The  charafler  of  Cleon,  fketched  In  miniature  by  Tliucycfldes, 
pp.  193  and  266.  is  painted  at  full  length  by  Ariltophanes,  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Ittttek,  "  The  Horfemen.';  Yet  we  could  not  fafely 
tiuft  the  defcription  of  the  angry  fatirift,  who  bore  a  perfonal  grudge 
to  Cleon,  unlefs  the  principal  ftrokes  were  juftified  by  the  impartial 
narrative  of  Thucydides. 

counfels 
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counfels  of  his  countrymen,  liable  to  be  fhaken  by  C  H  A  p. 
every  gull  of  pafiion,  and  totally  incapable  of  that  >    1  _'_; 
ftability  eiTential  in  the  managenaent  of  great  affairs, 
and  particularly  indifpenfable  in  the  governnaent  of 
diftant  dependencies. 

"  Such  a  temper  of  mind  (he  had  often  ven-  cieon  en, 
tured  to  declare,  and  would  repeat  the  fame  dif-  ^°'ces  that 
agreeable  truth  as  often  as  their  folly  obliged  him) 
was  alike  unworthy,  and  incapable,  of  command. 
That  a  democracy  was  unfit  for  fovereign  rule, 
paft  experience  convinced  him,  and  the  prefent  in- 
ftance  now  confirmed  his  opinion.  The  empire  of 
Athens  could  not  be  maintained  without  an  undi- 
vided attachment,  an  unalterable  adherence,  to  the 
jntereft  and  honour  of  the  republic.  But  the  mafters 
of  Greece  were  the  flaves  of  their  own  capricious 
paflions ;  excited  at  will  by  the  perfidious  voice  of 
venal  fpeakers,  bribed  to  betray  them.  Lulled  to 
a  fatal  repofe  by  the  foftnefs  of  melodious  words, 
they  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  ftate,  and  reftrained 
their  perfonal  refentment  againft  multiplied  and  un- 
provoked injuries.  What  was  ftill  more  dangerous, 
they  invited,  by  an  ill-judged  lenity,  the  imitation. 
and  continuance  of  fuch  crimes  as  muft  terminate 
in  public  difgrace  and  inevitable  ruin.  What  elfe 
can  be  expe6ted  from  pardoning  the  aggravated 
guilt  of  Mitylene  ?  Encouraged  by  this  weakncfs, 
muft  not  the  neiglibouring  cities  and  iflands,  whofe 
refources  form  the  principal  vigour  of  the  republic, 
greedily  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  Hiaking  off 
(he  yoke,  which  they  have  long  reludlantly  borne ;. 
and  follow  the  example  of  a  revolt,  which,  widiouc 
R  3  pre^ 
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CHAP,  prefenting  them  v/ith  the  fear  of  danger,  promifed 

, ^_^-I_;  them  the  hope  of  deliverance  r" 

Deodatus        This  fangulnary  fpeech  was  anfwered  by  Deoda- 

oppofes  It  J  endowed  with  an  amiable  moderation  of 

with  equal  ' 

aiidrefs       cliarafber,  joined  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  go- 

anU  /pirit.  ,         ,  .    ^    ,      .  , 

vernmentj  and  a  deep  inlight  into  liuirnan  nature. 
In  the  former  alTembly,  this  fefpedable  orator  had 
ventured,  almoft  fingle  and  alone,  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  the  Mitylenians,  and  to  affert  the  rights 
of  humanity.  He  obferved,  "  that  alTemblies  were 
liable  to  be  mifled  by  the  fury  of  refentment,  as 
well  as  by  the  weaknefs  of  compalTion  j  and  that 
errors  of  the  former  kind  were  often  attended  by 
confequences  not  lefs  deftructive,  and  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  far  more  bitter  repentance.  Againft 
vague  flander:^  and  calumny  no  man  is  fecure;  but 
a  true  patriot  mufl  learn  to  delpife  fuch  unmanly 
reproaches.  Undaunted  by  oppofition,  he  will 
offer  good  counfel,  to  which  there  are  no  greater 
enemies  than  hafte  and  anger.  For  my  part,  I 
ftand  up  neither  to  defend  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to 
wafte  time  in  fruitlefs  accufations.  They  have  in- 
jured us  mofl  outrageoufly,  yet  I  v/ould  not  ad- 
vife  you  to  butcher  them,  unlefs  that  can  be 
proved  expedient ;  neither,  were  they  objects  of 
*  forgivenefs,  would  I  advife  you  to  pai'don  them^j 

unlefs  that  were,  conducive  to  the  public  intereft, 
the  only  point  on  which  our  prefent  deliberation 
turns.     Guided  by  vulgar  prejudices,  Cleon  has 

i  This  is  fpealting  like  an  orator.  It  will  appear  in  the  fequel, 
that  Deodatus  by  no  means  confidere-d  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
Mitylenians  ^5  things  indifferent. 

loudly 
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loudly  aflerted,   that  the  deftrudion  of  the  Mity-  C  H  a  p. 
lenlans  is  neceffary  to  deter  neighbouring  cities 
from  rebellion.     But  diftant  fubjefts  muft  be  kept 
in  obedience  by  the  n:iildnefs  of  difcretionary  cau- 
tion, not  by  the   rigour  of  fanguinary  examples. 
What  people  were  ever  fo  mad  as  to  revolt,  with- 
out   expe(fting,    either    through    their    domeftic 
ftrength,   or   the  afliftance  of  foreign  powers,  to 
make    good    their   pretenfions  ?    Men   who   have 
known  liberty,   how  fweet  it  is,  ought  not  to  be 
punilhed  too  feverely  for  afpiring  at  that  inefti  - 
mable  enjoyment.     But  their  growing  difafFeftion 
muft  be   watched  with  care,  and  anticipated   by 
diligence ;  they  muft  be  prevented  from  taking  the 
firft  fteps  towards   emancipation ;  and  taught,  if 
poffible,  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  altogether  unat- 
tainable. 

"  Yet  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man,  confidered 
either  individually  or  colleflively,  that  a  law  of 
infallible  prevention  will  never  be  enadted.  Of 
all  crimes  that  any  reafonable  creature  can  com- 
mit, Defire  is  the  forerunner,  and  Hope  the  at- 
tendant. Thefe  invifible  principles  within,  are  too 
powerful  for  all  external  terrors ;  nor  has  the  in- 
creafing  feverity  of  laws  rendered  crimes  lefs  fre- 
quent in  latter  times,  than  during  the  mildnefs  of 
the  heroic  ages,  when  few  punifliments  were  capi- 
tal. While  human  nature  remains  the  fame,  weak- 
nefs  will  be  diftruftful,  neceffity  will  be  daring, 
poverty  will  excite  injuftice,  pov/er  will  urge  to 
rapacity,  mifery  will  fink  into  meannefs,  and  pro- 
fperity  fwell  into  prefumption.  There  are  other 
R  4  ~—  con- 
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CHAP,  contingencies,  which  ftir  up  the  mutiny  of  paf- 
fionSj  too  ftubborn  for  controul.  The  authority 
of  government  can  neither  change  the  combina- 
tion of  events,  nor  interrupt  the  occafions  of  for- 
tune. Impelled  by  fuch  caufes,  the  felfifh  defires 
of  men  will  hurry  them  into  wickednefs  and  vice, 
whatever  penalties  await  them.  The  imagination 
becomes  familiar  with  one  degree  of  punifhment, 
as  well  as  with  another ;  and,  in  every  degree, 
hope  renders  it  alike  ineffeftual  and  impotent ; 
fince  neither  individuals  nor  communities  would 
be  guilty  of  injuftice,  if  they  beheved  that  it  muft 
infallibly  fubjeft  them  to  punifhment,  fmall  or  great. 
When  individuals  commit  crimes,  they  always 
expefl  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  law.  When 
communities  rebel,  they  expe6t  to  render  their  re- 
volt not  the  occafion  of  triumph  to  their  enemies, 
but  the  means  of  their  own  deliverance  and  fecu- 
rity. 

"  The  fevere  punilliment  of  Mitylene  cannot, 
therefore,  produce  the  good  confequences  with 
which  Cleon  has  flattered  you.  But  this  cruel, 
meafure  will  be  attended  with  irreparable  prejudice 
to  your  interefl.  It  will  eftrange  the  affections  of 
your  allies  j  provoke  the  refentment  of  Greece ; 
excite  the  indignation  of  mankind  i  and,  inftead 
of  preventing  rebellion,  render  it  more  frequent 
and  more  dangerous.  When  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
have  vanifhed,  your  rebellious  fubjefts  will  never 
be  perfuaded  to  return  to  their  duty.  They  wiU 
feek  death  in  the  field  rather  than  await  it  from 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.     Though  reduced 

to 
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to  the  laft  extremity,  they  will  fpurn  fiibmifiion,  C  H  A  P. 
and  gathering  courage  fi-om  defpair,  eitlier  repel  v^l,^^,^ 
your  affaults,  or  fall  an  ufelefs  prey,  weak  and  ex- 
haufted,  incapable  of  indeninifying  you  for  the 
expence  of  the  war,  or  of  raifing  thofe  fubfidies 
and  contributions,  which  rendered  their  fubjugation 
a  reafonable  obje6t  either  of  intereft  or  ambition. 

"  The  revolt  of  Micylene  was  the  work  of  an 
ariftocratical  fa6tion,  fomented  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Thebans.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
were  no  fooner  provided  with  arms,  than  they  dif- 
covered  their  aifedion  for  i\.thens.  It  would  be 
moft  cruel  and  moft  ungrateful,  to  confound  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  involve  friends  and 
foes  in  undiftinguilhed  ruin.  Yet  this  odious 
meafure  would  fhew  more  weaknefs  than  cruelty, 
more  folly  than  injuftice.  What  advantage  could 
the  enemies  of  Athens  more  earneftly  defire  ? 
"What  boon  could  the  ariftocratical  faftions,  fo 
profufely  fcattered  over  Greece,  more  anxioufly 
requeft  from  Heaven  ?  Furniilied  with  your  fan- 
guinary  decree  againft  Mityiene,  they  might  for 
ever  alienate  from  the  republic  the  affedions  of 
her  fubjefts  and  confederates ;  for  having  once 
feduced  them  to  revolt,  they  might  unanfwerably 
convince  them,  that  fafcty  could  only  be  purchafed 
by  perfevering  in  rebellion,  and  that  to  return  to 
duty  was  to  fubmit  to  death." 

The  moderation  and  good   fenfe   of  Deodatus  His  opl- 
(fuch  was  the  influence  of  Cleon)  were  approved  J!^,"  ^"^^' 
only  by  a  fmall   majority  of  voices.     Yet  it  re- 
mained uncertain,  whether  this  late  an.d  reluctant 

repent- 
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XVI. 
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dcape  of 
the  Mity- 
lenians. 


Refettle- 
ment  of 
affairs  in 
Lefbos. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxviii.2. 
A.  0.427. 


repentance  would  avail  the  Mitylenians,  who,  be- 
fore any  advice  of  it  arrived,  might  be  condennned 
and  executed  in  confequence  of  the  former  decree. 
A  galley  was  inftantly  furnifhed  with  every  thing 
that  might  promote  expedition.     The  Mitylenian 
deputies  promifed  invaluable  rewards  to  the  rowers. 
But  the  fate  of  a  numerous,  and  lately  flourifhing 
community,  ftill  depended  on  the  uncertainty  of 
winds  and  currents.     The  firft  advice-boat    had 
failed,  as  the  melTenger  of  bad  news,  with  a  flow 
and  melancholy  progrefs.     The  fecond  advanced 
with  the  rapid  movement  of  joy.     Not  an  adverfe 
blaft  oppofed  her  courfe.     The  necefiity  of  food 
and  fleep  never  reftrained  a  moment  the  labour  of 
the  oar:  and  her  diligence  was  rewarded  by  reach-, 
ing  Lefbos  in  time  to  check  the  cruel  hand  of  the 
executioner. 

The  bloody  fentence  had  been  juft  read,  even 
the  orders  had  been  ifllied  for  its  execution,  when 
the  critical  arrival  of  the  Athenian  galley  con- 
verted the  lamentable  outcries,  or  gloomy  defpair 
of  a  whole  republic,  into  expreffions  of  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

The  punifhment,  however,  of  Mitylene  was  flill 
fufliciently  fevere,  even  according  to  the  rigorous 
maxims  of  Grecian  policy.  The  prifoners,  who 
had  been  fent  to  Tenedos,  were  tranfported  to 
Athens.  They  exceeded  a  thoufand  in  number, 
and  were  indifcriminately  condemned  to  death. 
Salaethus,  the  Spartan  general,  Ihared  the  fame 
fate,  after  defcending  to  many  mean  contri- 
vances to  fave  his  life.  The  walls  of  Mitylene 
7  were 
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were  demolifhed,  its  fhipping  was  fent  to  Athens,  chap. 
and  its  territory  divided  into  three  thoiifand  por-  .  '^ 
tions,  of  which  three  hundred  were  confecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  the  reft  diftributed  by  lot  among  the 
people  of  Athens.  The  Lefbians  were  ftill  allowed 
to  cultivate,  as  tenants,  their  own  fields,  paying 
for  each  fhare  an  annual-rent  of  about  fix  pounds 
nine  fhilli'igs  fterling^. 

The  aftivity  and  judgment  of  Paches  thus  ef-  Merit  and 
fedted    an     important    conqueft    to    his    country,  fj^'^'^r" 
Though  the  affairs  of  Lefbos  might  have  required  Paches, 
his  undivided  attention,  he  no  Iboner  was  apprifed 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Peloponnefian  fieet,  than 
he  immediately  put  to  fea,  protected  the  allies  of 
Athens,  and  chafed  the  enemy  from  thofe  fhores. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  command,  he  be- 
haved with  firmnefs  tempered  by  humanity.     But, 
at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  met  with  the  ufual  re- 
ward of  fuperior  merit.     He  was  accufed  of  mif- 
condu6b;  and  finding  fentence   ready  to  be  pro- 
nounced againft  him,  his  indignation  rofe  fo  high, 
that  he  flew  himfelf  in  courts 

The   Spartan   admiral,    Alcidas,    met,    on  the  Opera- 
other  hand,  with  a  reception  (fuch  is  the  blindnefs  the"spar- 
pf  popular  prejudice !)  far  better  than  his  behaviour  *^"  ^^'=** 
deferved.     The  Peloponnefian   fleet  of  forty  fail, 
imprudently  intrufted  to  his  command,  retired  in- 
glorioufly,  after  a  molt  expenfive  and  fruitlefs  ex- 
pedition, to  the  protedion  of  their  friendly  har-^ 
tours.     A  northerly  wind,  hov/ever,  drove  them 

^  Thucydid.  p.  173—206.        7  Plutarch^  in  Nicia,  &  in  Ariftid. 

on 
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C  II  A  P.  on  the  fliores  of  Crete ;  from  whence  they  drop- 
ped in  fucceflively  to  the  port  of  Cyllene,  which 
had  recovered  the  difafter  inflifted  on  it  by  the 
Corcyreans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  be^ 
come  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian  fleet.  In  this  place,  Alcidas  found  thirteen 
galhes,  commanded  by  Brafidas,  a  Spartan  of 
diftinguifhed  valour  and  abilities,  purpofely  chofen 
to  aflift  the  admiral  with  his  counfels.  This  fmall 
fquadron  had  orders  to  join  the  principal  armament; 
with  which  the  confederates,  as  their  defign  had 
mifcarried  at  Lefbos,  purpofed  to.  undertake  an 
expedition  to  Corcyra,  then  agitated  by  the  tu- 
mult of  a  moft  dangerous  fedition. 
j^t^l^ygs  Among  the  hoftilities  already  related  between 
of  ihe  Co-  (-]^g  republics  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  we  defcribed 

rinthians  ^  .  .  '  .         / 

with  the      the  enterprifes  by  which  the  Corinthians  took  above 
piifoners^,"   twelve   hundred   Corcyrean  prifoners.       Many   of 
thefe  perfons  were  defcended  from  the  firft  families 
in  the  ifland  ;  a  circumftance  on  which  the  policy 
of  Corinth  founded  an  extenfive  plan  of  artifice 
and  ambition.     The  Corcyreans,  inflead  of  feel- 
ing the  rigours  of  captivity,  or  experiencing  the 
ftern  feverity  of  republican  refentment,  were  treat- 
ed with  the  liberal  and  endearing  kindnefs  of  Gre- 
cian hofpitality.     Having  acquired  their  confidence 
by  good  offices,  the  Corinthians  infinuated  to  them, 
in  the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial  merriment, 
the  danger  as  well  as  the  difgrace  of  their  connec- 
tion with  Athens,  the  univerfal   tyrant  of  her  al- 
lies J  and  reprefented  their  fhameful  ingratitude  in 
deferting  Corinth,  to  which  the  colony  of  Corcyra 

owed 
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owied  not  only  its  early  happinefs  and  profperity,  chap. 
but  its  original  eftablilliment  and  exiflence.  Thefe 
arguments,  feafonably  repeated,  and  urged  with 
much  addrefs,  at  length  proved  effeftual.  The 
Corcyreans  recovered  their  freedom,  and  returned 
to  their  native  country ;  and  while  they  pretended 
to  be  collefting  the  fum  of  eight  hundred  talents 
(about  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling)  to  pay  their  ranfom,  they  left  nothing  un- 
tried to  detach  Corcyra  from  the  Athenian  intereft. 

Their  firft  expedient  for  accomplifliing  this  pur-  exdted 
pofe  was,  to  traduce  the  popular  leaders,  who  f^l^- 
were  the  moft  ftedfaft  partizans  of  that  republic.  Corcyra 
Accufations,  impeachments,  all  the  artifices  and 
chicane  of  legal  perfecutlon,  were  diredled  and 
played  off  againft  them.  The  demagogues,  who 
vv^ere  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  fuch  injuries,  re- 
torted on  their  antagonifts  with  equal  ingenuity, 
and  far  fuperior  fuccefs.  Peithias,  the  moft  dif- 
tinguilhed  advocate  of  the  Athenian  or  democra- 
tic party,  accufed  five  ringleaders  of  the  oppofite 
fadion  of  having  deftroyed  the  fence  which  in- 
clofed  the  grove  of  Jupiter;  a  trefpafs  eftimated 
by  the  Corcyrean  law  at  a  fevere  pecuniary  pu- 
nifhment'.  In  vain  the  perfons  accufed  denied  the 
charge ;  in  vain,  after  conviftion  before  the  fenate, 
they  fled  as  fupplicants  to  the  altars.  They  could 
obtain  no  mitigation  of  the  amercement.     The 

8  The  fine  was,  for  every  pale  a  (later  (one  pound  and  nine  pence 
fterling).  Such  caufes  v/ere  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  as 
we  learn  from  the  oration  of  Lyfias  in  defence  of  a  citizen  accufed 
of  cutting  down  a  confecraled  olive,  See  the  tranflation  of  Lyfias 
and  Ifocrates,  p.  377, 

dema- 
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CHAP,   dema^oo-ue  was  inflexible ;  and  his  influence  with 

XVI.  . 

1^ ^,,1  .,  his  colleagues  in  the  fenate,  of  which  he  happened 

that  year  to  be  a  member,  determined  them  to  exe- 
cute the  law  in  its  utmoil  rigour. 
AmuHna-        Exafperated  by  this  feverity,  and  not  doubting 
dc"ma°-    ^    that  during  the  adminiftration  of  the  prefent  fenate, 
£ogues.      many  fnnilar  profecutions  would  be  raifed  againft 
them,  the  arillocratical  party  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  for  defending  themfelves  and  their  country 
againft  the  opprefTive  injuftice  of  Athens  and  Athe- 
nian partizans.     On  this  emergency  they  afted  like 
men  who  knew  the  danger  of  delay.     Having  for- 
tified their  caufe  with  a  fufficient  number  of  ad- 
herents,   they  armed  themfelves    with   concealed 
daggers,  fuddenly  rufhed  into  the  fenate-houfe,  and 
affaflinated   Peithias,    with    fixty   of   his    friends. 
This  boldnefs  ftruck  their  opponents  with  terror. 
Such  perfons  as  felt  themfelves  moft  obnoxious  to 
the  confpirators,  immediately  fled  to  the  harbour, 
embarked,  and  failed  to  Athens. 
Sedition  in       The  pcoplc  of  CoFcyra,  thus  deprived  of  their 
ofymp.  *     leaders  by  an  event  equally  unexpefted  and  atro- 

lxxxvMi.2.  (.Jq^is    ^ej-e  feized  with  fuch  aftonifhment  as  fuf- 
A.  C.427.  '  , 

pended  their  pov/er  of  a<5tion.     Before  they  had 

fufhciently  recovered  themfelves  to  take  the  proper 
meafures  for  revenge,  or  even  for  defence,  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Corinthian  veffel,  and  a  Lacedaemonian 
embafly,  encouraged  their  opponents  to  attempt 
their  deftruftion.  The  attack  was  made  at  the 
hour  of  full  afl^embly ;  the  forum,  or  public  fquare, 
prefented  a  fcene  of  horror  j  the  ftreet^  of  Corcyra 
ftreamed  with   blood.      The   unguarded   citizens 

were 
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fudden  and  unforefeen  fury.  They  fled  in  trepi- 
dation from  the  forum,  and  the  more  fpacious 
ftreets.  Some  took  poffelTion  of  the  citadel;  others 
of  the  Hillsean  harbour;  and  in  general  occupied, 
before  evening,  the  higher  and  more  remote  parts 
of  the  town.  Their  adverfaries  kept  polTefTion  of 
the  market-place,  around  which  moft  of  their 
houfes  flood,  or  aflembled  in  the  principal  har- 
bour, that  points  towards  Epirus,  from  which  they 
expefted  fuccour.  The  day  following  was  Ipent  in 
doubtful  fkirmifhes,  and  in  fummoning  from  the 
country  the  afllftance  of  the  peafants,  or  rather 
flaves,  by  whom  chiefly  the  lands  of  the  ifland 
were  cultivated.  Thefe  naturally  ranged  them- 
{elves  on  the  fide  of  the  people :  the  Corcyrean 
women  zealoufly  embraced  the  fame  party,  and 
fuftained  the  tumult  with  more  than  female  courage. 
One  inaftive  day  intervened.  The  partizans  of 
ariftocracy  were  reinforced  by  eight  hundred  auxi- 
liaries from  the  continent  of  Epirus.  But  in  the 
fucceeding  engagement,  the  numbers  and  fury  of 
the  flaves,  who  feized  the  prefent  opportunity  to 
refent  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their  refpeclive 
mailers,  and  the  generous  ardour  of  the  women, 
rendered  the  friends  of  liberty  completely  vi6lo- 
rious.  The  vanquifhed  fled  towards  the  forum 
and  the  great  harbour.  Ev^en  thefe  pofts  they  foon 
defpaired  of  being  able  to  maintain ;  and,  to  efcape 
immediate  death,  fet  flreto  the  furrounding  houfes, 
which  being  foon  thrown  into  a  blaze,  prefented  an 
impervious  obfl:acle  to  the  rage  of  the  afiailants. 

Tl^e 
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CHAP.  The  moft  beautiful  part  of  Corcyra  was  thus  dc- 
v__y_l-'  ftroyed  in  one  night;  the  houfes,  Ihops,  maga- 
zines, and  much  valuable  merchandife,  were  to- 
tally confumed ;  and  had  an  eafterly  wind  aided  the 
conflagration,  the  whole  city  mufl  in  a  Ihort  time 
have  been  reduced  to  afhes.  Amidft  this  fcene  of 
confufion  and  horror,  the  Corinthian  galley,  to- 
gether with  the  auxiliaries  from  Epirus,  retired  in 
confternation  from  a  place  that  feemed  doomed  to 
inevitable  deftrudion. 
An  Ailie-  Next  day  twelve  Athenian  gallies  arrived  from 
dron  S"^  Naupaftus,  containing,  befides  their  ordinary  com- 
rives  at  plcmcnt  of  men,  five  hundred  heavy-armed  Mef- 
^^^^^'  fenlans.  Nicoftratus,  who  commanded  this  arma- 
ment, had,  upon  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  fedi- 
tion,  haftened  v.ith  the  utmoft  celerity  to  fupport 
the  caufe  of  Athens  and  democracy.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  not  only  to  anticipate  the 
Peloponnefian  fquadron,  which  was  fo  anxioufly 
expefted  by  the  enemy,  but  to  find  his  friends  tri- 
umphant. They  had  obtained,  however,  a  melan- 
choly triumph  over  the  iplendour  of  their  country, 
v/hich,  if  its  fadions  were  not  Ipeedily  reconciled, 
v.'as  threatened  with  total  ruin.  Nicoftratus  omit- 
ted nothing  that  feemed  proper  to  heal  the  wounds 
ef  that  affliiled  commonwealth.  By  authority, 
entreaties,  and  commands,  he  pcrfuaded  the  con- 
tending parties  to  accommodate  matters  between 
themfelves,  and  to  renew  their  alliance  with  Athens. 
Having  happily  terminated  this  bufinefs,  he  was 
intent  on  immediate  departure ;  but  the  managers 
for  the  people  propofed,  that  he  fliould  leave  five 
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b(  his  fhips  with  them,  to  deter  the  enemy  from  C  ha  p. 
any  frefh  Commotion,  and  take  in  exchange  five  of  1.^   ^..^ 
theirs,  which  fhould  be  inftantly  manned  to  attend 
him   on  his  ftation.     With  this  propofal  he  com- 
plied; and  the  Ccrcyrcans  feledled  the   manners 
deilined  to  fail  with  Nicoftratus.     Thofe  named  for 
this  fervice  were,  to  a  man,   partizans  of  the  oli- 
garchy and  Laced^mon  :    a  circumllance  which 
created  in    them,  juft  alarm,  left  they  fliould  be 
tranfported   to  Athens,   and,   notv/ithftanding  the 
faith  of  treaties,  condemned  to  death.    They  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux :  the  af- 
furances  of  Nicoftratus  could  fcarcely  remove  therri 
from  this  fancluary ;  and  all  his  declarations  and 
baths  were  incapable  to  prevail  on  them  to  embark. 
The  oppofite  party  affertcd,  that  this  want  of  con- 
fidence betrayed  not  only  the  confcioufnefs  of  paft, 
but  the  fixed  purpofe  of  future,   guilt ;  and  would 
have  immediately  difpatched  them  with  their  dag- 
gers, had  not  Nicoftratus  interpofed.     Terrified  ac 
thefe  proceedings,  the  unhappy  vi6lims  of  popular 
malice  and  fulpicion  affembled,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,  and  retired  with  one  accord,  as  fup- 
plicants,  to  the  temple  of  Juno.     From  this  fane- 
tuary  they  were  perfuaded  to  arife,  and  tranfported 
to  a  neighbouring  ifland,    or  rather  rock,    fmall, 
barren,  and  uninhabited.      There  they  remained 
four  days,  fuppiied  barely  with  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  and  impatiently  waiting  their  fate. 

In  this  pcfture  of  affairs  a  numerous  fleet  was  The  Pdo- 
feen   approaching  from  the  fouth.     This  was  the  £"4'-'^ 
long-expcd:ed  fquadron  of  fifty-three  Ihips  com-  P^^''^  °^ 

Vol.  IL  S  manded 
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CHAP,  manded  by  Alcidas  and  Brafidas.  With  the  iin- 
y_  '  ,  fortunate  flownefs  inherent  in  all  the  meafures  of 
the  confederacy,  this  armannent  arrived  too  late  to 
fiipport  the  ruined  caufe  of  their  friends.  The  Pe- 
loponnefian  connmanders,  however,  might  ftill  ex- 
pert to  take  an  ufelefs  but  agreeable  vengeance  on 
their  enemies.  To  accomplifh  this  defign  they  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  harbour  of  Corcyra,  while  all 
was  hurry  and  confufion.  The  iflanders  had  fixty 
veflels  fit  for  fea,  in  which  they  embarked  with  the 
ucmoft  expedition,  and  fuccefiively  failed  forth  as 
each  happened  to  be  ready.  Their  ardour  and  im- 
patience difdained  the  judicious  advice  of  Nico- 
ftratus,  who  alone,  calm  and  unmoved  amidft  a 
fcene  of  unexpe6led  danger,  exhorted  them  to  keep 
the  harbour  until  they  were  all  prepared  to  advance 
in  line  of  battle,  generoufly  offering,  with  his  twelve 
Athenian  gallies,  to  fuflain  the  firft  aflauks  of  the 
enemy. 
Afeafight,  The  Peloponncfians,  obferving  the  hoflilearma- 
jn  which     ment  fcattered  and  unfupported,  divided  their  own 

the  Pelo-  _  _  ^^ 

ponneiians  fleet  into  two  fquadrons.  The  one,  confifting  of 
P^*^^^'  *  twenty  gallies,  attacked  the  Corcyreans ;  the  other, 
amounting  to  thirty-three,  endeavoured  to  furround 
the  Athenians.  But  the  addrefs  of  the  Athenian 
mariners  fruftrated  this  attempt.  Their  front  was 
extended  with  equal  order  and  celerity.  They  af- 
faulted,  at  once,  the  opf>ofite  wings  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  fleet,  intercepted  their  motion,  and  fkil- 
fuliy  encircled  them  around,  hoping  to  drive  their 
ihips  againft  each  other,  and  to  throw  them  into 
univerfal  diforder.     Perceiving  tliefe  manoeuvres, 

the 
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tlie  fhips  which  followed  the  Corcyreans  left  off  the  CHAP, 
piirfuit,  and  fleered  to  fiipport  the  main  fquadron: 
and  now,  with  their  whole  embodied  ftrength,  they 
prepared  to  pour  on  the  Athenians.  Thefe  pru- 
dently declined  the  fliock  of  fuperior  force:  but 
the  glory  of  their  retreat  was  equal  to  a  viftory. 
They  feafonably  fhifted  their  helms,  flowly  and  re- 
gularly gave  way,  and  thus  covered  the  retreat  of 
their  Corcyrean  allies,  who,  having  already  loft 
thirteen  vefTels,  were  toraliy  unable  to  renew  the 


engagement. 


Having  reached  the  harbour,  the  Corcyrelns  The  mir- 
ftill  feared  lefl  the  enemy,  in  purfuance  of  their  ^i"'Jja^  °^ 
viftory,  fliould  make  a  defcent  on  the  Coaft,  and  ^^ves  Cor- 
even  alfiiult  the  city.  But  the  manly  counfels  of  '^^'^* 
Brafidas,  who  ftrongly  recommended  the  latter 
meafure,  were  defeated  by  the  timidity  and  inca- 
pacity of  Alcidas.  The  Corcyreans  feized,  there^ 
fore,  the  prefent  opportunity  to  remove  the  fup- 
plicants  from  the  Uninhabited  ifland  to  the  temple 
of  Juno,  as  lefs  expofed  there,  to  be  difcovered 
and  taken  up  by  the  Peloponnefian  fleet.  Next 
day  they  entered  into  accommodation  with  thefe 
unhappy  men,  and  even  admitted  feveral  of  them 
to  embark  in  diirty  velfels,  which  they  haflily 
equipped,  as  the  laft  defence  of  the  ifland.  The 
Peloponnefians,  meanwhile,  ftill  prevented,  by  the 
daftardly  counfels  of  Alcidas,  from  attacking  the 
capital,  Vv'reckcd  their  refentment  on  the  adjacent 
territory.  But  before  the  dawn  of  the  fucceeding 
day,  tliey  were  alarmed  by  lights  on  the  northern 
fliore  of  Leucadia,  which,   by  their  number  and 

S   2  dilpo- 
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c  H  A.  P.  difpofition,  fignified  the  approach  of  an  Atheniar^ 

1  fleet  of  fixty  fail. 
The  Atlie-       '^^"^"  fituation  of  the  invaders  was  now  extremely 
riansrein-  dangcrous.      If  they  ftretched    out  to  fea,   they 
might  be  obliged  to  encounter  the  unbroken  vigour 
of  the  Athenians :  if  they  cruifed  off  the  coafl,  they 
would  be  comipelled  to  contend,  not  only  with  the 
power  of  Athens,  but  with  the  refentment  of  Cor- 
cyra.     One  meafure   alone  promifed   tlie  hope  of 
TliePelo-    fafety  :  it  was  immediately  adopted.     Having  crept 
^rrirTfrcm  ^J^o^g  the  fliore  to  I>eucadia,  they  carried  their  vef- 
Corcyra.     f^ls  acrofs  the  ifthmus^j  afterwards  buried  in  the 
fea,  but  which  then  joined  the  peninfula,  now  the 
ifland  of  Leucas,  to  the  adjacent  coaft  of  Acarna- 
nia.     From  thence  faihng  through  the  narrow  feas, 
which  feparate  the  neighbouring  ifles  from  the  con- 
rinent,  they  efcaped  without  difcovery,   and  fafely 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cyllene. 
MaiTr-cie         ^llc  dcmiOcratical  party  in  Corcyra  foon  per- 
of  the  La-  ceivcd  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  defcried  the  ap- 
nian  parti-  proach  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Eu- 
7iins.  rymedon.     Thefe  fortunate  events,  which   ought 

in  generous  minds  to  have  effaced  the  dark  im- 
preiTions  of  enmity  and  revenge,  only  enabled  the 
Corcyrcans  to  difplay  the  deep  malignity  of  their 
eharadier.  They  comm.anded  the  thirty  gallies,  re- 
cently manned,  to  pafs  in  review,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  difcovcred  their  enemies,  puniihed  theni 
with  immediate  death.  Fifty  of  the  principal  ci- 
tizens, who  fliil  clung  to  the  altars  in  the  temple 

9  D'Anville  confiders  the  ancient  Leucadia  as  an  ifland;  Ptolemy 
^eaics  ft  h  as  a  penial'ula. 
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dF  Juno,   they  feduced  from  their  afyliiin,   and  in-  C  HA  P. 
ftantly  butchered.  *— v'- — • 

Politics  and  party  formed  the  pretence  for  vio-  Malignant 
lence,  v/hile  individuals  gratified  their  private  paf-  the  Coicy- 
fions,  and  wrecked  vengeance   on    their  perfonal  ^'^^"^' 
foes.     The  fedition  became  every  hour  more  fierce: 
the  confufion  thickened ;  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  confternation  and  horror.      The    altars    and 
images  of  the  gods  were  furrounded  by  votaries, 
whom  even  the  terrors  of  a  fuperftitious  age  could 
no  longer  protect.     The  miferable  vi6tims  were 
dragged  from  the  m.ofl  revered  temples,  whofe  walls 
iind  pavement  v/ere  now  firft  ftained  with  civil  blood. 
Many  withdrew  themfelves  by  a  voluntary  death 
from  the  fury  of  their  enemiies.     In  every  houfe, 
'  and  in  every  famiily,  fcenes  were  tranfaded  too  hor- 
rid for  defcription.       Parents,  children,  brothers, 
and  pretended  friends,  feized  the  defired  moment 
for  gratifying  their  latent  malignity,   and  perpe- 
trating crimes  without  a  name.     The  unfeeling  Eu- 
rymedon  (whofe   charafter,  as  will  fhortly  appear, 
was  a  difgrace   to  hum.an  nature)  fnewed  neither 
ability  or  inchnation  to  ftop  the  carnage.     During 
the  fpace  of  fix  days  that  his  fleet  continued  in  the 
Corcyrean  harbour,  the  aftors  in  this  lamentable 
tragedy  continually  aggravated  the  enormity  of  their 
guilt,  and  improved    in    the  refinement   of  their 
cruelty.     A  dreadful  calm  fucceeded  this  violent 
agitation.     Five  hundred  partizans  of  arillocracy 
cfcaped  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus  j  and  the  Athenian 
fieet  retired. 

S  3  The 
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CHAP.       The  fugitives,  inftead  of  rejoicing  in  their  fafety, 
._    ^  '  _.  thought  only  of  revenge.      They   fent  agents  to 
The  nrii-    LacedjEmon  and  Corinth.     By  dcfcribing  tlieir  fuf- 
pnrty  re-     fcrings  to  the  aftoniihed  Epirots,  they  excited  their 
cc.veaf-      coniDafTion,  and  acquired  their  afliftance.     The  fe- 
from  Epi-  verity  of  the  prevailing  party  in  Corcyra  increafed 
the  number  of  outlaws;    who,  at  length,  finding 
thenrsfelves  fufliciently  powerful  to  attack  and  con- 
quer the  iHand,  which,  from  the  moment  of  their 
banifhment,  they  had  infefbed  by   naval  defcents, 
failed  with  their  whole  ftrength  for  that  purpofe  in 
boats  provided  by  the  Barbarians.     In  landing  at 
Corcyra,  the  rowers  drove  with  fuch  violence  againft 
the  fnore,  as  broke  many  of  their  veiTels  in  pieces; 
the  reft  they  immediately  burned,  dlfdaining  fafety 
unlefs  purchafed  by  viclory.     This  defperate  mea- 
iiire  deterred   oppofition:    they  advanced,  feized, 
and  fortified,  Mount  Iftone ;  a  ftrong  poll  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  which  they  ra- 
vaged the  territory,  and  fubjecled  their  enemies  to 
tlie  multiplied  evils  of  war  and  famine. 
ThcAtbe-       An  epidemical  diforder   increafed  the  mealurc 
"ia'Jn  ar-    of  their  Calamities.     The  flames  of  civil  difcord, 
rive  in  the  ^^hich  had  nevcr   been   thoroughly  extinG;ui{hed, 
Olymp.      again  broke  out  widiin  the  v^alls.     The  mifery  of 
A^c.^'is!  t'^^^   Corcyreans   was  verging  to   defpair,  when  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  forty  fail  appeared  ofi'  the  coail. 
This  armament  was  commanded  by  E-urymedoii 
and  Sophocles.     It  was  principally  deilined  againit 
Sicily,  as  we  fiiall  have  occafion  to  relate,  but  or- 
dered  in   its  voyage  thither  to  toucli  at  Corcyra, 
an4  regulate  tlie  affairs  of  tliat  ifland.     Tliis  unex- 
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pc<^ed  alTiftance  enabled  the  befieged  to  become  the  ^  ^^  ^' 
befiegers.  The  outworks  and  defences  of  Mount  *— ^-v-— J 
Iftone  were  fuccefTively  taken,  the  parties  who  de- 
fended them  gradually  retiring  to  the  more  elevated 
branches,  and,  at  length,  to  the  very  fummit,  of 
the  mountain.  They  were  on  the  point  of  being 
driven  from  thence,  and  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  enemies  exafperated  by  innumerable  injuries  fuf- 
fered  and  inflicted.  Alarmed  by  this  reflection, 
they  called  out  to  the  Athenians  for  quarter,  and 
furrendered  to  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  on  con- 
'dition  that  their  fate  fliould  be  decided  by  the  people 
of  Athens.  They  were  fent  prifoners  to  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Ptychia,  till  it  Ihould  be  found  conve- 
nient to  tranfport  them  to  Athens,  and  com.manded 
not  to  make  any  attempt  to  ftir  from  thence  under 
pain  of  annulling  the  capitulation  which  had  been 
granted  them. 

If  the  malignity  of  the  Corcyrean  populace  had  Perfidious 
not  exceeded  the  ordinary  ftandard  of  human  pra-  the  Cor- 
vity,  their  refentment  muft  have  been  foftened  by  ^yi-cansj 
the   fudden  tranfition  wrought  by  accident  in  their 
favour.     But  their  firft   concern  was  to  intercept 
the  precarious  clemency  of  Athens,  and  to  afllire 
the    deftru6lion  of  their  adverfaries.     This  atro- 
cious  defign  was  executed  by  a  ftratagem  equally 
deteftable,    uniting,    by   a  Angular    combination, 
whatever  is  favage  in  ferocity,  and  bafe  in  perfidy. 
By  means  of  proper  agents  difpatched  fecretly  to 
Ptychia,  the  leaders  of  the   popular   fadion   ac- 
quainted thofe  of  the  prifoners,    with   whom,  in 
peaceable  timesj  thev  had  refpedively  lived  in  fome 

S  4  habits 
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habits  of  intimacy,  that  the  Athenians  had  deter- 
mined to  give  them  up  indifcriminately  to  the  fbry 
of  the  populace.  Pretending  much  regret  that 
perfons  in  whom  they  once  had  fo  tender  a  con- 
cern, fhould  At  are  the  common  calamity,  they  ex- 
horted them,  by  ail  pofTible  means,  to  contrive 
their  efcape,  and  offered  to  provide  them  with 
a  bark  for  that  piirpofe.  The  known  cruelty  of 
Eiuymedon  made  the  artifice  fucceed.  The  bark 
was  already  launched  from  the  ifland  -,  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  were  thus  infringed;  the  de- 
luded viftims  were  apprehended  in  the  very  aft  of 
departure,  feized,  bound,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  their  inexorable  enemies. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  Eur}^medon  and 
Sophocles,  favoured  the  deceit,  becaufe,  as  they 
were  themfelves  obliged  to  proceed  towards  Sicily, 
they  envied  the  honour  that  would  accrue  to  their 
fuccellbrs  in  conducing  the  captives  to  Adiens. 
To  gratify  this  meannefs  of  foul  without  example, 
they  permitted  barbarities  beyond  belief. 

The  unhappy  prifoners  were  firft  confined  in  a 
dungeon.  Dragged  fuccefTively  from  thence,  in 
parties  of  twenty  at  a  time,  they  were  com.pelled 
to  pafs  in  pairs,  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  between  two  ranks  of  their  enemies,  armed 
with  whips,  prongs,  and-every  inftrumxnt  of  licen- 
tious and  difgraceRil  torture.  The  wretches  left 
in  prifon  were  long  ignorant  of  the  ignominious 
cruelty  inflifled  on  their  companions  :  but,  as  foon 
as  they  learned  the  abominable  fcenes  tranficled 
^vithout,  they  refufed  to  quit    their   confinement, 


gyarc 
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ffiiarded  the  entrance,  and  invited,  with  one  con-  chap. 
fent,  the  Athenians  to  murder  them.  But  the 
Athenians  wanted  either  humanity  or  firmnefs  to 
commit  this  kind  cruelty.  The  Corcyrean  popu- 
lace ventured  not  to  force  a  paffage  from  defpair. 
They  m.ounted  the  prifon  walls,  uncovered  the 
roof,  and  overvvlielmed  thofe  below  with  ftones, 
darts,  and  arrows.  Thefe  weapons  v/ere  deflruc- 
tive  to  many,  and  furniflied  others  with  the  means 
of  deftroying  themfelves,  or  each  other.  They 
laid  down  their  heads,  opened  their  breafls,  ex- 
pofed  their  necks,  mutually  foliciting,  in  plaintive 
or  frantic  accents,  the  fatal  ilroke.  The  whole 
night  (for  the  night  intervened)  was  fpent  in  this 
horrid  fcene ;  and  the  morning  prefented  a  fpedacle 
too  fliocking  for  defcription.  The  obdurate  hearts 
of  the  Corcyreans  were  incapable  of  pity  or  re- 
morfe;  but  their  relenting  eyes  could  not  bear  the 
fight ;  and  they  comimanded  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  now  breathlefs  or  expiring,  to  be 
thrown  on  carts,  and  conveyed  without  the  walls. 

Thus  ended  the  fedition  of  Corcyra  "^ ;  but  its  The  con- 
confequences  were  not  loon  to  end.     Tiie  conta-  of't-„e  fe. 
p-ion  of  that  unhappy  ifiand  engendered  a  pohtical  '^'"""  ^'^^' 
malady,   v/hich  fpread  its  banerul  influence  over 
Greece.     The   ariilocratical,  and  ftill  more,    the 
popular   governments   of  that   country,   had  ever 
JDcen  liable  to  fiftion,  which  occafionally  blazed 
into  fedition.     But  this  morbid  tendency,   conge- 
nial to  the  conftitution  of  republics,   thenceforth 
a  (fumed   a  more  dangerous  appearance,  and  be- 

?o  Thucyilid.  n.  220— zSj. 

li"ayed 
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CHAP,  trayed  more  alarming  fymptoms.  In  every  repub- 
lic, and  almoft  in  every  city,  die  intriguing  and 
ambitious  found  the  ready  protection  of  Athens, 
or  of  Sparta,  according  as  their  felfifh  and  guilty 
defigns  were  fcreened  under  the  pretence  of  main- 
taining the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  or  aflerting 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  A  virtuous  and  mo- 
derate ariftocracy,  an  equal  impartial  freedom, 
thefe  were  the  colourings  which  ferved  to  juilify 
violence  and  varnifh  guilt.  Sheltered  by  the 
fpecious  coverings  of  fair  names,  the  prodigal  af- 
faffin  delivered  himfelf  from  the  importunity  of 
his  creditor.  The  father,  with  unnatural  cruelty, 
punifhed  the  licentious  extravagance  of  his  fon  : 
the  fon  avenged,  by  parricide,  the  ftern  feverity  of 
his  father.  The  debates  of  the  public  aflembly 
were  decided  by  the  fword.  Not  fatisfied  with 
victory,  men  thirfled  for  blood.  This  general 
diforder  overwhelmed  laws  human  and  divine. 
The  ordinary  courfe  of  events  was  reverfed  :  fenti- 
ments  loft  their  natural  force,  and  words  their 
ufual  meaning".  Dulnefs  and  ftupidity  triumphed 
over  abilities  and  refinement  -,  for  while  the  crafty 
and  ingenious  were  laying  fine-fpun  fnares  for 
their  enemies,  men  of  blunter  minds  had  imme- 
diate recourfe  to  the  fword  and  poignard.  This 
fuccefsful  audacity  was  termed  manly  enterprife  ; 
ferocity  affumed  the  name  of  courage ;  faftion  and 
ambition  pafled  for  patriotifm  and  magnanimity  j 
perfidy  was  called  prudence  j  cunning,  wifdom  i 
every  vice  was  clothed  in  the  garb  of  every  virtue ; 

"  Thucydid,  p.  ai7;  &  ftqq. 

while 
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while  juftice,  moderation,  and  candour,  were  brand-  chap. 
ed  as  weaknefs,  cowardice,  meannefs  of  foul,  and 
indifference  to  the  public  intereft.  Such  was  the 
perverfion  of  fentinnent,  and  fuch  the  corruption  of 
language,  firft  engendered  amidft  the  turbulence 
of  Grecian  failions,  and  too  faithfully  imitated, 
as  far  as  the  foft  effeminacy  of  modern  manners 
will  permit,  by  the  difcontented  and  feditious  of 
later  times — Wretched  and  deteftable  delufions, 
by  which  wicked  men  deceive  and  ruin  the  public 
and  themfelves. 
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C  H  A  P.     XVII. 

Vhyfical  Calamities  conjpire  with  the  Evils  of  V/ar, 
. — Athenian  Expedition  into  Mtolia. — Vi^ories 
of  Demoflhenes. — He  fortifies  Pybus. — Blocks  up 
the  Spartans  in  Spha5leria. — The  S'partans  Jolicit 
Peace. — Artifices  and  Imprudence  of  Cleon. — 
His  unmerited  Succejs. — Ridiculed  hy  Arifio- 
fhanes, — Athenian  Conptefis. — Battle  ofDeliunu 
— Commotions  in  'Thrace. — Expedition  of  Brafi- 
das. — Truce  for  a  Tear. — The  War  renewed. — 
Battle  of  Auiphipolis. — Peace  of  Nicias. — J^iJ- 
Jatisfaciio'ii  of  the  Spartan  Allies. 

CHAP.  T  T  would  be  agreeable  to  diverfify  the  dark  and 
^^^^J^  ^  melancholy  Icenes  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
Phyiical  .  by  introducing  occurrences  and  tranfaftions  of  a 
coni'ph-r  different  and  more  pleafing  kind.  But  fuch,  un- 
with  the      fortunately,   is  the  fettled  eloom  of  our  prefent 

evils  ot  ,      .  '^  .  ^ 

■war.  fub]eft,  that  the  epifodes    commonly   reflect  the 

5xxxvm.a.  ^'^''^^  colour  With  the  principal  adlion.  The  mi- 
A.C.427.  ferable  period  now  under  our  review,  and  already 
diftinguifhed  by  revolt  and  fedition,  was  ftiil  flir- 
ther  deformed  by  a  return  of  the  peftilence,  and 
by  innumerable  earthquakes.  The  difeafe  carried 
off  five  thoufand  Athenian  troops,  and  a  great 
buL  uncertain  num.ber  of  other  citizens.  It  raged, 
during  a  twelvemonth,  with  unabating  violence; 
many  remedies  were  employed,  but  all  equally 
iiieffedual.     The  poifon  at  length  fpent  its  force, 

an4 
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and  the  malady  difappearcd  by  a  flow  and  infenH-  ^^L-^J** 

ble  progrefs,  fimilar  to  that  obferved  in  the  Le-  u— y—j 

vant,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  ftill 

liable   to    be  vifited  by  this  dreadful   calamity  *. 

The  earthquakes  alarmed  Attica  and  Bcsotia,  but 

proved  mod  deftruftive  in  the  neighbouring  ifles. 

The  dreadful  concufTions  of  the  land  were  accom.- 

panied,  or  perhaps  produced,  by  a  violent,  agitation 

of  the  fea..    The  reflux  of  the  waves  overwhelmed 

the  flourifiiing  city  of  Orobia,  on  the  weftern  coaft 

of  Eubcea.     Similar    difafl:ers    happened   in   the  oiymp. 

fmall   iflands  of  Atalanta  and  Peperathus.     Nor  A^a'^ili 

did  thefe  alarming  events  terminate  the  affliftions 

of  the  Greeks ;  for  Nature,  as  if  flie  had  delighted 

to  produce  at  one  period  every  thing  moil  awful, 

poured  forth  a  torrent  of  fire  from  Mount  yEtna, 

v>^hich  demoliflied  the  indufl:rious  labours  of  the 

Cataneans.     A   dreadful  eruption   had   happened 

fifty  years  before  this  period  ;  and  the  prefent  was 

the  third,  and  mofl;  miemorable,  by  v^-hich  Sicily 

had  been  asiitated  and  inflamed,  fince  the  coafts  of 

that  ifland  were  adorned  by  Grecian  colonies  *. 

If  the  Peloponnefian  war  had  not  been  carried  Expedi- 
on  with  an  animofity  unknown  to  the  mildnefs  of  ]>?riofths-. 
modern  times,  the  lon^  fufi'eriniys  of  the  contend-  '1£^  ^^ 
ing  parties  would  have  difpofed  them  eagerly  to  oiymp. 
deflre  the  bieflings  of  tranquillity.'    But  fuch  viru-  a^c. T25! 
lent  pafllons  rankled  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  that 
while  calamities  were  equally  balanced,   and  the 

»  Voyage  de  Tournefort,  vol.  ii.    Difcourfe  on  the  Plague,  in  the 
Phil.  Tmnf.  vol.  Ixiv. 
*  Thucydld.  p.  250, 

capitals 
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CHAP,  capitals  of  both  republics  were  feciire,  no  combi- 
i^  '  .  nation  of  adverfe  circumftances  feemed  fufficient  to 
determine  either  fide  to  purchafe  peace  by  the 
fmalleft  diminution  of  honour.  Yet  to  this  necef- 
fity,  Sparta  in  the  following  year  was  reduced  by 
a  train  of  events,  equally  fudden  and  fmgular. 
Demoflhenes,  a  general  of  merit  and  enterprife, 
commanded  the  x\thenian  forces  at  Naupaclus. 
This  town,  as  related  above,  had  been  bellowed 
on  the  unfortunate  MefTenians ;  by  whofe  afTiftance, 
too-ether  with  that  of  the  Athenian  allies  in  Acar- 
nania,  Cephallenia,  and  Zacynthus,  Demofthenes 
undertook  to  reduce  the  hoftile  provinces  of  ^tolia, 
Ambracia,  and  Leucadia.  But  the  operations  ne- 
cefTary  for  this  purpofe  were  obftrucled  by  the 
jealoufies  and  diffenfions  which  prevailed  among 
the  confederates ;  each  ftate  infifting,  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  war  fhould  be  immediately  directed 
againil  its  particular  enemies. 
Mifunder-  f  he  allied  army,  thus  diftracled  by  contrariety, 
among^he  and  weakened  by  defedion,  performed  nothing  de- 
Athenian      -^^^^  againft  Leucadia  or  Ambracia.     In  ^tolia 

allies*  D 

they  were  extremely  unfortunate.  The  MefTenians, 
who  were  continually  harafled  by  the  natives  of 
that  barbarous  province,  perfuaded  Demofthenes 
that  it  would  be  eafy  to  over-run  their  country, 
before  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  fcattered  vil- 
lages, widely  feparated  from  each  other,  could  col- 
led their  force,  or  attempt  refiftance.  In  purfu- 
ance  of  this  advice,  Demofthenes  entered  ^tolia, 
took  and  plundered  the  towns,  and  drove  the  in- 
habitants  before   him.     During  feveral  days   he 

marched 
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marched  unrefiftcd  ;  but  having  proceeded  to  7E-  chap. 
gitiiim,  the  principal,  or  rather  only  city  in  the  ■_  -^  '_f 
province,  he  found  that  his  defign  had  by  no  means 
cfcapcd  the  notice  of  the  enemy,  ^gitium  is 
fituate  among  lofty  mountains,  and  about  ten 
miles  diftant  from  the  Corinthian  o-ulf  Amons: 
thefe  intricate,  and  almoft  inacceffible  heights  the 
flower  of  the  JEtoYmn  nation  were  pofled.  Even 
the  moil  diftant  tribes  had  come  up,  before  the 
confederate  army  entered  their  borders. 

j^gitlum  was  ftormed ;  but  the  inhabitants  singular 
cfcaped  to  their  countrymen  concealed  among  the  ^^^fi^^^ 
mountains.  While  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
purfjed  them,  the  iEtolians  ruflied,  in  feparate 
bodies,  from  different  eminences,  and  checked  the 
purfuers  with  their  darts  and  javelins.  Having 
difcharged  their  miffile  weapons,  they  retired,  be- 
ing light-armed,  and  incapable  to  refift  the  im- 
preffion  of  pikemen.  New  detachments  continu- 
ally poured  forth  from  the  mountains,  and  in  all 
direflions  annoyed  the  confederates.  The  latter 
loft  no  ground,  as  long  as  their  archers  had  darts, 
and  v/ere  able  to  ufe  them.  But  when  the  greateft 
part  of  their  light  troops  were  wounded  or  (lain, 
the  heavy-armed  men  began  to  give  away.  They 
ftill,  however,  maintained  their  order  -,  and  the 
battle  long  continued,  in  alternate  purfuits  and  re- 
treats, the  iEtolians  always  flying  before  the  ene- 
my as  foon  as  they  had  difcharged  their  javelins. 
But  at  length  the  confederates  were  exhaufted  by 
fo  many  repeated  charges,  and  totally  defeated  by 
opponents  who  durft  not  wait  their  approach. 

Their 
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Untortu- 
n.ite  liVii 


C  H  A  P.  Their  conductors  throup;h  this  intricate  countrv* 
had  all  periflied.  They  miflook  their  road  to  the 
Tea.  The  enemy  were  light-armed,  and  in  their  own 

of  the  ex-    territories.     The  purfuit,  therefore,  was  imufiially 

petition.         ,__,.  Tvyrrii*  iii 

deftruccive.     Many  rell  into  caverns,  or  tumoied 
headlong  from  precipices.    A  large  party  wandered 
into  an  impervious  wood,  v/hich  being  {ct  on  fire 
by  the  enemy,  confumed  them  in  its  flames.     A 
miferable  remnant  returned  to  Naupaftus,  afflicted 
by  the  lofs  of  their  companions,  and  highly  mor- 
tified at  being  defeated  by  Barbarians,  alike  ig- 
Tiorant  of  the  rules  of  war,  and  of  the  lav/s  of  civil 
fociety,  v/ho  fpoke  an  unknown  dialed:,  and  fsd 
on  raw  fieih  '. 
l}emoffiie-       This  difafber  deterred  Demoflhenes  from  return- 
hmh'       ^ng  to  Athens,   till  fortune  gave  him  an  opportu- 
Na\ipac-     j^jj-y   j-Q  retrieve  the  honour   of  Iiis  arms.     The 

tug,  die,  ■' 

iEtolians   and  Ambraciots,    the   moft  formidable 
enemies  of  the  republic  on  that  weftern  coaft  of 
Greece,  foiicited  and  obtained  afTiftance  from  La- 
cedsmon  and   Corinth,    vigoroufly  attacked    the 
towns  of  Naupaclus  and  Amphilochian  Argos,  and 
threatened  to  reduce  the  w^hole  province  of  Acar- 
nania,  in  which  the  latter  was  fituated.     The  vi- 
gilance and  a6livity  of  Demofthenes  not  only  faved 
thefe  important  cities,  but  obtained  the  moft  fignal 
Defeatsthe  advantages    over  the   afiailants.     With   profound 
and°Am-    military  fkill  he  divided  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy,- 
braciots.     ^^^\^  \^y  ^  wcll-conducled  ftratagem,  totally  defeated 
the  Ambraciots  among  the  heights  of  Idomcne. 
A  ftrong  detachment  of  that  brave  nation  liad  ad- 

J  Thucydid.   p.  337,  5."  i"cqq. 

vanced 
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Vanced  the  preceding  day  to  Olpae,  a  place  fortified  C  H  A  p. 
by  the  Acarnanians,  and  the  feat  of  their  courts  of  '  , 

juftice.  Demoflhenes  obliged  them  to  retreat  with 
confiderable  lofs,  and  intercepted  their  return  home- 
ward. Meanwhile  the  colle6led  force  of  the  Am- 
braciots  marched  to  fupport  their  detachment,  with 
whofe  misfortunes  they  were  totally  unacquainted. 
Apprifed  of  this  defign,  Demoilhenes  befet  the 
pafles,  and  feized  the  mofc  advantageous  pofls  on 
their  route.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he 
advanced  to  attack  them  in  front.  They  had  al- 
ready proceeded  to  Idomene,  and  encamped  on 
the  lowefb  ridge  of  that  mountain  *. 

Demoflhenes  placed  his  MefTenians  in  the  van,  Surprifes 
and  commanded  them,  as  they  marched  alons,  to  ^'^"^ 

^  camp. 

difcourfe  in  their  Doric  dialed.  This  circumftance, 
as  the  morning  was  yet  in  its  dawn,  efFeftually  pre- 
vented the  advanced  guards  from  fulpe6ting  them 
to  be  enemies.  Demoflhenes  then  rufhed  forward 
with  the  Meilenians  and  Acarnanians.  The  Am- 
braciots  were  yet  in  their  beds.  The  camp  was  no 
fooner  aflaulted,  than  the  rout  began.  Many  were 
flain  on  the  fpot ;  the  refl  fled  amain  ;  but  the 
pafTes  were  befet,  and  the  purfuers  light-armed. 
Some  ran  to  the  fea,  and  beheld  a  new  objeft  of 
terror,  in  fome  Athenian  Ihips  then  cruifing  on  the 
coafl.  In  this  complication  of  calamities,  they 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  fv/am  to  the  hofiile 
fquadron,  choofing  rather  to  be  dedroyed  by  the 
Athenians,  than  by  the  enemies  from  whom  they 
had  efcaped. 

4  Thucydid.  p.  244,  &  feqq. 
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CHAP 
XVII. 


Ambra- 
cian  he- 
rald. 


On  the  following  day,  the  viflors,  who  remained 
at  Idomene,  ftripping  the  dead,  and  erefting  a 
Coiiftenia-  trophy,  wcrc  addreffed  by  a  herald  fent  on  the  part 
of  the  detachment  who  had  fo  much  fufFered  in  its 
retreat   from  Olpae.     This  herald  knew  nothing 
of  the  frefh  difafter  that  had  befallen  his  country- 
men.    Obferving  the  arms  of  the  Ambraciots,  lie 
was  aftonilhed  at  their  number.     The  vi6tors  per- 
ceiving his  furprife,  aflced  him,  before  he  explained 
his  commifTion,  "  What  he  judged    to    be  the 
amount  of  the   flain  ?"     "  Not   more   than   two 
hundred,"  replied  the  herald.     The  demander  then 
faid,  "  It  fhould  feem  otherwife,  for  there  are  the 
arms  of  more  than  a  thoufand  men."     The  he- 
rald rejoined,  "  They  cannot  then  belong  to  our 
party."     The  other  replied,  "  They  muft,  if  you 
fought  yefterday  at  Idomene."     "  We  fought  no 
where  yefterday ;  we  fuffered  the  day  before,   in 
our  retreat  from  Olpas."     "  But  we  fought  yefter- 
day againft  thefe  Ambraciots,  who  were  marching 
to  your  relief."     When  the  herald  heard  tliis,  he 
burft  into  a  groan,  and  went  abruptly  off,  without 
further  explaining  his  commiflion  \ 
Demof-  Thefe  important  fucceffes  enabled  Demofthenes 

r^M^l^  fi,»  to  return  with  honour  to  Athens.     The  term  of 

fails  to  the  ^  _ 

Peiopon-     his  military  command  had  expired  j  but  his  mind 

oiymp.      could  not  brook  inadlivity.     He  therefore  folicited 

lxxxviii.4.  permifTion  to  accompany,   as  a  volunteer,  the  ar- 

mament  which  failed  to  Corcyra,  the  fuccefs  of 

which  has  already  been  related,  with  leave  to  em- 


5  Thucydid,  p.  444.,  &  feqtj. 
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ploy  the  MefTenians,  whom  he  carried  along  with  chap. 
him,  on  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  fhould  any  op-  1    -^— ^ 
portunity  occur  there,   for  promoting  the  public 
fervice.     While  the  fleet  flowly  coafted  alono;  the  Emotions 
fouthern  fliores  of  that  peninfula,  the  MefTenians  fenVans  at' 
viewed,  with   mingled   joy  and  forrow,  the  long  ^')5  ^'s}^^ 
loft,  but  flill  beloved,  feats  of  their  anceftors.  They  native* 
regretted,  in  particular,  the  decay  of  ancient  Pylus,  "^°^'^^* 
the  royal  refidence  of  their  admired  Neftor,  whofe 
youth  had  been  adorned  by  valour,  and  his  age  re- 
nowned for  wifdom.     Their  immortal  refentment 
againft  Sparta  was  inflamed  by  beholding  the  ruins 
of  Meflfene.     A  thoufand   ideas  and   fentiments, 
which  time   had  obliterated,  revived  at  the  fight 
of  their  native  fliores. 

When  the  tumult  of  their  emotions  fubfided,  TheAthe* 
they  explained  their  feelings  to  Demofl:henes,  and  MefTenians 
to  each  other.  He  fuo-ojeflied,  or  at  leaft  warmly  fortify 
approved,  the  defign  of  landing,  and  rebuilding 
Pylus,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Spartans, 
though  it  enjoyed  a  convenient  harbour,  and  was 
ftrongly  fortified  by  nature.  Demoflhenes  pro- 
pofed  this  meafure  to  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles, 
who  anfwered  him  v/ith  the  infolence  congenial  to 
their  charadler,  "  That  there  were  many  barren 
capes  on  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  which  thofe 
might  fortify  who  wifhed  to  entail  an  ufelefs  ex- 
pence  on  their  country."  Pie  next  applied  to  the 
feveral  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  even  to  the  infe- 
rior officers,  but  without  better  fuccefs,  although 
he  afl"ured  them  that  the  place  abounded  in  wood 
and  ftone,  with  which  a  wall,  fufficient  for  defence, 
T  2  might 
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CHAP,   might   fpeedily  be  completed.     He  had  defifted 
^  from  farther   intreaties,   when   a  fortunate    ilorm 

drove  the  whole  fleet  towards  the  Pylian  harbour. 
This  circumftance  enabled  him  to  renew  his  in- 
ftances  with  greater  force,  alleging  that  the  events 
of  fortune  confirmed  the  expediency  of  the  under- 
taking. At  length  the  failors  and  foldiers,  weary 
of  idlenefs  (for  the  weather  prevented  them  from 
putting  to  fea),  began  the  work  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  carried  it  on  with  fuch  vigour  and  a6ti- 
vity,  that  in  fix  days  the  place  was  ftrongly  fortified 
on  every  fide**.  The  Athenian  fleet  then  proceed- 
ed to  Corcyra,  Demoflihenes  retaining  only  five 
fhips  to  guard  this  new  acquifition. 
The  Spar-  The  Spartans  were  no  fooner  apprifed  of  this 
temprto  daring  m.eafure,  than'  they  withdrew  their  army 
difiodge  from  its  annual  incurfion  into  Attica,  and  recalled 
their  fleet  from.  Corcyra.  The  citizens,  refiding 
at  home,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  marched 
towards  Pylus,  which  was  only  fifty  miles  difl:ant 
from  their  capital.  They  found  the  new  fortrefs 
fo  well  prepared  for  defence,  that  nothing  could 
be  undertaken  againfl:  it  with  any  profpe6l  of  fuc- 
cefs,  until  their  whole  forces  had  afl!embled.  This 
occafloned  but  a  fhort  delay  -,  after  which  Pylus 
Avas  vigoroufly  afl^aulted  by  fea  and  land.  The 
walls  were  weakell  towards  the  harbour;  the  en- 
trance of  which,  however,  was  fo  narrow,  that  only 
two  fhips  could  fail  into  it  abreall.  Here  the  at- 
tack was  mofl:  furious,  and  the  renflance  moft  ob- 
ftinate. 

'  Th'jcydid.  p.  256,  &  feqq. 

Demof- 
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Demoflhenes  "encouraged  his  troops  by  his  voice  chap. 
and  arm.  The  gallant  Brafidas,  a  man  deftined  to  <  -^-'.j 
aft  fuch  an  illuftrious  part  in  the  following;  fcenes  ^J'il^'V^'y 

^    .  1       T  1  °^  Biafi- 

or  the  war,  called  out  to  the  JLacedsemonian  pilots  das, 
to  drive  againft  the  beach  -,  and  exhorted  them,  by 
the  deftru6lion  of  their  fhips,  to  fave  the  honour 
of  their  country.  He  farther  recommended  this 
boldnefs  by  his  example,  but,  in  performing  it,  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  rendered  him  infenfible. 
His  body  dropped  into  the  fea,  feemingly  deprived 
of  life,  but  was  recovered  by  the  affedionate  zeal 
of  his  attendants.  When  his  fenfes  returned,  he 
perceived  the  lofs  of  his  Ihield,  a  matter  highly 
punifhable  by  the  Spartan  laws,  if  the  fhield  of 
Brafidas  had  not  been  loft  with  more  glory  than 
ever  fhield  was  defended  ^. 

During  three  days,  Demofthenes,  with  very  un-  /^bo^^ 
equal  ftrength,  refifted  the  enemy ;  when  the  ap-  f°"''  hun- 
proach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Corcyra,  which  tans 
he  had  apprifed  of  his  danger,   terminated  the  in-  y'°^Jj^^ 
credible  labours  of  his  exhaufted  garrifon.     A  na-  Sphaae- 
val  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Lacedemo- 
nians were  defeated.     But  neither  this  defeat,  nor 
the  lofs  of  five  lliips,  nor  the  total  difperfion  of 
their  fleet,  nor  the  unexpected  rehef  ofPylus,  gave 
them  fo  much  uneafinefs,  as  an  event  principally 
occafioned  by  their  own  imprudence.     The  ifland 
of  Sphaderia,  fcarce  two  miles  in  circumference, 
barren,  woody,   and  uninhabited,  lies  before  the 
harbour  of  Pylus.     In  this  ifland  the  Spartans  had 

7  Thucydid.  p.  258. 

T  3  polled 
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CHAP,  pofted  four  hundred  and  twenty  heavy-armed  naen, 
with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  Helots,  not  re- 
flefting  that  the  Athenians,  as  foon  as  they  had 
refumed  the  command  of  the  neighbouring  fea, 
muft  have  thefe  forces  at  their  devotion.  This 
circumflance  occurred  not  to  the  Spartans  till  after 
their  defeat ;  and  then  affected  them  the  more 
deeply,  becaufe  the  troops  blocked  up  in  the  ifland 
belonged  to  the  firft  families  of  the  republic. 
Confterna-  Advicc  of  this  misfortune  was  immediately  fent 
Sparta.  to  the  Capital.  The  annual  magiftrates,  attended 
by  a  deputation  of  the  fenate,  haftened  to  examine 
matters  on  the  fpot.  The  evil  appeared  to  be  inca- 
pable of  remedy  i  and  of  fuch  importance  was  this 
body  of  Spartans  to  the  community,  that  all  prefent 
agreed  in  the  necefiity  of  fohciting  a  truce,  until 
ambafladors  were  fent  to  Athens  to  treat  of  a  gene- 
ral peace.  The  Athenians  granted  a  fufpenfion  of 
hoftilities,  on  condition  that  the  Spartans,  as  g, 
pledge  of  their  fincerity,  furrendered  their  whole 
fleet  (confifting  of  about  lixtyveffels)  into  the  har- 
bour of  Pylus.  Even  this  mortifying  propofal 
was  accepted.  Twenty  days  were  confumed  in 
the  embaffy ;  during  which  time  the  troops  inter- 
cepted in  Spha6leria  were  fupplied  with  a  flated  pro- 
portion of  meal,  meat,  and  wine^  that  of  the  free- 

^  Thiicydides  does  not  afcertain  the  quantity  of  meat.  He  fays, 
two  chaenixes  of  meal,  and  two  cotyls  of  wine;  that  is,  two  pints  of 
meal,  and  one  pint  of  wine  EngliHi  meafure,  a  very  fmall  allowance  ; 
but  the  Athenians  were  afraid  left  the  befieged  might  hoard  their 
provifions,  if  allowed  more  for  daily  fnpport;  which,  if  the  ncgo- 
ciation  failed,  would  enable  them  to  hold  out  the  place  longer  than 
they  could  otherwife  have  done. 

men 
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men  amounting  to  double  the  quantity  allowed  to  chap. 
the  flaves.  ^     ^'j 

When  the  Spartan  ambafladors  were  admitted  to  The  Spar- 
an  audience  at  Athens,   they  artflilly  apologized  IfeacJ?^'*^'' 
for  the  intended  length  of  their  difcourfes.     In  all 
their  tranfaflions  with  the  Greeks,  they  had  hither- 
to affeded  the  dignified  brevity '  infpired  by  con- 
fcious  pre-eminence :  "  Yet  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  they  allowed  that  it  was  neceflary  to  explain, 
at  fome  length,  the  advantages  which  would  refult 
to  all  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens  herfelf, 
if  the  latter  accepted  the  treaty  and  alliance,  the 
free   gifts   of  unfeigned  friendfhip,    fpontaneoully 
offered  by  Sparta.     They  pretended  not  to  conceal 
or  extenuate  the  greatnefs  of  their  misfortune ;  but 
the  Athenians  ought  alfo  to  remember  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  war.     It  was  full  time  to  embrace  a  hear- 
ty reconcilement,  and  to  terminate  the  calamities 
of  their  common  country.     The  war  had  as  yet 
been  carried  on  with  more  emulation  than  hatred  j 
neither  party  had  been  reduced  to  extremity,  nor 
had  any  incurable  evil  been  yet  inflided  or  fuffered. 
Terms  of  agreement,  if  accepted  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  Athens ; 
if  reje(5ted,  would  afcertain,  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  war,  and  to  whom  the  public   calamities 
ought  thenceforth  to  be  imputed ;  fince  it  was  well 
known,  that  if  Athens  and  Sparta  were  unanimous, 
no  power  in  Greece  would  venture  to  difpute  their 
commands '°." 

9  Imperatoria  brevitas.     Tacitus. 
'"  Thucydld.  p.  262,  Si  feqq. 

T  4  The 
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CHAP.  Xhe  meek  fpirit  of  this  difcoiirfe  only  difcovered 
i^  -^-'_j  to  the  x^thehians  the  full  extent  of  their  good  for- 
Anogant    time,    of  v/hich  they  deternnined    completely  to 

demands  n-  i  i  •  r 

of  the  A-    avail  themfelves.     Inltigated   by  the  violence  or 
thenians.     dgQ^^  th^y  anfwered  the  ambaffidors  with  great 
haughtinefs ;    demanding,  as  preliminaries  to  the 
treaty,  that  the  Spartans  in  Spha6leria  fhould  be 
fent  to  Athens  j  and  that  feveral  places  of  great  im- 
portance, belonging  to  the  Spartans  or  their  allies, 
Ihould  be  delivered  into  their  hands.     Thefe  lofty 
pretenfions,  which  were  by  no  means  juftified  by 
military  fuccefs,  appeared  totally   inadmiffible  to 
the  ambalTadors,  who  returned  in  difguft  to  the 
Spartan  camp. 
The  nego-       Nothing,  it  v/as  evident,  could  be  expe6led  from 
fruitiefs.     the  moderation  of  Athens  j  but  •  it  was   expected 
from  her  juftice,  that  fhe  would  reftore  the  fleet, 
which  had  been  furrendered  as   a  pledge  of  the 
treaty.     Even  this  was,  on  various  pretences,  de- 
nied ".     Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  hof- 
tilities  J  the  Athenians  to  maintain  their  arrogance^ 
the  Spartans  to  avenge  it. 
obftinate         The  former  employed  the  operation  of  famine, 
defence  of  ^5  ^hc  readicfl  and  leaft  dans;erous   mode  of  rc- 

Spnaae-  ,  .  .  '--' . 

ria.  ducing  the  foldiers  in  Sphafteria.     The  Athenian 

fleet,  now  greatly  augmented,  carefully  guarded 
the  ifland  night  and  day.  But  notwithflianding 
their  utmofl:  vigilance,  fmall  vefiTels  availed   them- 

^'  The  Athenians  objc6tcd,  "  an  ir.cir.Tion  towards  their  fortrcfs, 
during  the  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  xai  aMa  an  a|ioAoy2,"  and 
other  matters  of  little  moment,  )""<*•;  Thurydides,  with  his  ufuai  im- 
partiality, p.  266. 

felves 
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felves  of  ftorms  and  darknefs  to  throw  provifions  ^  ^^  f}-  P* 
into  the  place  ;  a  fervice  undertaken  by  flaves  from  ■_  ^  '_j 
the  promife  of  liberty ;  and  by  freemen,  from  the 
prolpeft  of  great  pecuniary  rewards.  The  Athe- 
nians redoubled  their  diligence,  and  often  inter- 
cepted thefe  vidtuallers ;  but  they  found  it  more 
difficult  to  interrupt  the  expert  divers,  who,  plung- 
ing deep  under  water,  dragged  after  them  bottles 
of  leather,  filled  with  honey  and  fiour.  The 
blockade  was  thus  fruitlefsly  protraded  feveral 
weeks.  Demofthenes  was  averfe  to  attack  an  ifland 
difficult  of  accefs,  covered  with  wood,  deftitute  of 
roads,  and  defended  on  the  fide  of  Pylus  by  a  na- 
tural fortification,  ftrengthened  by  art.  Meanwhile 
the  Athenians  began  to  fufFer  inconveniences  in 
their  turn.  Their  garrifon  in  Pylus  was  clofely 
prefied  by  the  enemy;  there  was  but  one  fource 
of  frelh  water,  and  that  fcanty,  in  the  place  ;  pro- 
vifions grew  fcarce :  the  barrennefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft  afforded  no  fupply  :  while  they  be- 
fieged  the  Spartans,  they  themfelves  experienced 
the  hardfhips  of  a  fiege. 

When  their  fituation  was  reported  at  Athens,  Aitlfices 
tlie  aflembly  fell  into  commotion :  many  clamoured  ^"^  '"^P«- 
againft  Demofthenes;  feveral  accufed  Cleon.    The  cieon. 
artful  demagogue,  whofe   oppofition    had  chiefly 
prevented  an  advantageous  peace  with  Sparta,  af- 
fe<5ted  to  dilbelieve  the  intelligence,   and  advifed 
fending  men  of  approved  confidence  to  Pylus,   in 
order    to   dete6l   the    impofture.     The   populace 
called  aloud,  "  that  Cleon  himfelf  fliould  under- 
take that  commilTion."  But  the  diffembler  dreaded 

to 
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c  HAP.  to  become  the  dupe  of  his- own  artifice.     He  per- 
cJ  .y-!.,*  ceived,  that  if  he  went  to  Pylus,  he  muft,  at  his 
return,  either  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report, 
and  thus  be  fubje6ted  to  immediate  fhame,  or  fa- 
•  bricate  falfe  intelligence,  and  thus  be  expofed  to 

future  punifhment.     He  therefore  eluded  his  own 
propofal,  by  declaring,   "  that  it  ill   became  the 
dignity  of  Athens  to  ftoop  to  a  formal  and  tedious 
examination ;  and  that,  whatever  were  the  ftate  of 
the  armament,  if  the  commanders  a6ted  like  men, 
they  might  take  Sphaderia  in  a  few  days :    that 
if  he  had  the  honour  to  be  general,   he  would  fail 
to  the  ifland  with  a  fmall  body  of  light  infantry^ 
and  take  it  at  the  firll  onfet." 
Chaiaaer        Thcfe  farcaftic  obfervations  were  chiefly  diredled 
againft  Nicias,  one  of  the  generals  adlually  prefent 
in  the  aflembly ;  a  man  of  a  virtuous,  but  timid 
difpofition;    endowed  with  much  prudence,   and 
little  enterprife  -,  poffefled  of  moderate  abilities,  and 
immoderate  riches;  a  zealous  partizan  of  ariftocra- 
cy,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cleon,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  worft  enemy  of  his  country. 
He  cedes         A  pcrfon  of  this  charaflier  could  not  be  much 
nlan'd  To"     inclined  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  expedition  to 
CJeon.       Sphafteria.     When  the  Athenians,  with  the  ufual 
licentioufnefs  that   prevailed  in    their   affemblies, 
called  out  to  Cleon,  "  that  if  the  enterprife  ap- 
peared fo  eafy,  it  would  better  fuit  the  extent  of 
his   abilities;"    Nicias  rofe  up,    and  immediately 
offered  to  cede  to  him  the  command.     Cleon  at 
firft  accepted  It,  thinking  Nicias's  propofal  merely 
a  feint ;  but  when  the  latter  appeared  in  earneft,  his 

adverfary 
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adverfary  drew  back,  alleging,  "  that  Nicias,  not  chap. 
Cleon,  was  general."     The  Athenians,  with  the  '_-,-  '^ 
malicious  pleafantiy  natural  to  the  multitude,  preiTed 
Cieon  the  cloler,  the  more  eagerly  he  receded.     He 
was  at  length  overcome  by  their  importunity,  but 
not  forfaken  by  his  impudence'*.     Advancing  to  Boaftful 
the  middle  of  the  affembly,  he  declared,  "  that  IheXuer; 
he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  en- 
gaged, in  twenty  days,  to   bring  the  Spartans  as 
prifoners  to  Athens,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt  '^" 
This  h-eroical  language  excited  laughter  among  the 
multitude  ;  the  wife  rejoiced  in  thinking,  that  they 
muft  obtain  one  of  two  advantages,  either  the  de- 
ftru6tion  of  a  turbulent  demagogue   (which  they 
rather  hoped),  or  the  capture  of  the  Spartans   in 
Sphafteria. 

The  latter  event  was  haftened  by  an  accident ;  which  is 
while  fome   foldiers  were  preparing  their  vi6luals,  by  acX*^ 
the  wood  was  fet  on  fire,  and  long  burned  unper-  J"^* 
ceived,  till  a  brifk  gale  arifing,  the  conflagration  ixxxviii.4. 
raged  with  fuch  violence,  as  threatened  to  confume  ^•^•+»S' 
the  ifland.     This  unforefeen  difafter  difclofed  the 
ftrength  and  pofition  of  the  Spartans;    and  De- 
mofthenes  was  actually  preparing  to  attack  them, 
when  Cleon,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  arrived 
in  the   camp.      The  ifland   was    invaded  during 
night;   the  advanced  guards  were  taken  or  flain. 
At  the  dawn,  the  Athenians  made  a  defcent  from 

»*  Thucydid.  p.  271. 

'5  H  ctvra  XTTCKTent': ,  or,  "  kill  them  on  the  fpot."  A  little 
alteration  in  the  text  will  give  the  meaning  which  I  preferred  as 
moft  agreeable  to  what  follows;  but  the  other  trandation  better  fuits 
the  boaftfiil  charafler  of  Clepn. 

feventy 
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c  H  A  P.  fevcnty  fliips.     The  main  body  of  the  enemy  re- 
.^_^_.'_^  tired  to  the  ftrong  poft  oppofite  to  Pylus,  harafled 
in  their  march  by  {bowers  of  arrows,  ftones,  and 
darts,  involved  in  the   afhes   of  the  burnt  wood, 
which,  mounting  widely  into  the  air,  on  all  fides 
intercepted  their  fight,  and  increafed  the  gloom  of 
battle.     The  Spartans,  clofely  embodied,  andpre- 
fenting  a  dreadful  front  to  the  affailants,  made  good 
their  retreat.     Having  occupied  the  deftined  poft, 
they  boldly  defended  it  wherever  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, for   the  nature  of  the  ground  hindered 
it  from  being   furrounded.      The  Athenians  ufed 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  repel  and  overcome  them  j 
and  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  both  parties 
obftinately  perfevered  in  their  purpofe,  under  the 
painful  preffures  of  battle,  thirft,  and  a  burning 
fun.     At  length  the  Meffenians,  whofe  ardour  had 
been  fignally  diftinguifhed  in  every  part  of  this  en- 
terprife,  difcovered  an  unknown   path  leading  to 
the  eminence  which  defended  the  Lacedccmonian 
rear.     The  Spartans  v/ere  thus  encompafled  on  all 
fides,  and  reduced  to  a  fimilar  fituation  to  that  of 
their  illuftrious    countrymen  who    fell   at   Ther- 
mopylsE. 
The  Spar-       Nor  did  their  commanders  difgrace  the  country 
Sp"hafteria   ^^  Lconidas.     Their  general,  Epitades,  was  flain, 
carried        Hippagrctcs  was  dying  of  his  wounds.     Styphon, 
to  Athens,  the  third  in  command,  ftill  exhorted  them  to  per- 
fevere.     But  Demofthenes  and  Cleon,  defirous  ra- 
ther to   carry  them  prifoners   to  Athens,  than  to 
put  them  to  death,  invited  them,  by  the  loud  pro- 
clamation of  a  herald,  to  lay  down   their  arms. 

The 
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The  greater  part  dropped  their  fheilds,  and  waved  ^^^^j^* 
their  hands,  in  token  of  compliance.  A  confer-  i_  ^  -  ' 
ence  followed  between  Demoflhenes  and  Cleon  on 
one  fide,  and  Styphon  on  the  other.  Styphon  de- 
fired  leave  to  fend  over  to  the  Lacedemonians  on 
the  continent  for  advice.  Several  meflages  pafled 
between  them;  in  the  lafl  of  which  it  was  faid, 
"  the  Laced^mxonians  permit  you  to  confult  your 
own  utility,  provided  you  fubmit  to  nothing  bafe:" 
in  confequence  of  which  determination,  they  fur- 
rendered  their  arms  and  their  perfons.  They  were 
condu6led  to  Athens,  within  the  time  affigned  by 
Cleon  ;  having  held  out  fifty-two  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce,  during  which  time  they  had 
been  fo  fparing  of  the  provifions  conveyed  to  them 
by  the  extraordinary  m.eans  above  mentioned,  that, 
when  the  place  was  taken,  they  had  ftiil  fomething 
in  referve'*. 

The  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  leaving  a  Humiiia- 
ftrong  garrifon  in  Pylus,  which  was  foon  reinforced  Spaiu 
by  an  enterprifing  body  of  MefTenians  from  Naupac- 
tus.  The  MefTenians,  though  pofTelTed  of  no  more 
than  one  barren  cape  on  their  native  and  once  happy 
coaft,  refumed  their  inveterate  hatred  againft  Sparta, 
whofe  territories  they  continually  infefted  by  incur- 
fions,  or  haraffed  by  alarms.  This  fpecies  of  war, 
deftrudlive  in  itfelf,  was  rendered  ftiil  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  revolts  of  the  Flelots,  attracted  by 
every  motive  of  afFedion  towards  their  ancient 
kinfmen,  and  animated  by  every  principle  of  re- 
fentment  againft  their  tyrannical  mailers.     Mean- 

*+  Thucydid.  p.  271-— 279." 
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^'^,M.^*  while  tihe  Athenian  fleet  renewed  and   multiplied 
t^  .y«  ,,<  their  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.     Re- 
duced to  extremity  by  fuch  proceedings,  the  Spar- 
tans fent  to  Athens  repeated  overtures  of  accom- 
modation.    But  the  good  fortune  of  the  x\thenians 
Authority   had  Only  nourifhed  their  ambition.     At  the  infti- 
lence  of      gation  of  Clcon,  they  difmilTed  the  Spartan  am- 
^^^°"*        baffadors  more  infolently  than  ever".     Such  was 
their  deference  to  the  opinion  of  this  arrogant  dema- 
gogue ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  with  the  moft  in- 
confiftent  levity,  they  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the 
plays  of  Ariftophanes,  which  lalhed  the  charader 
and  adminiflration  of  Cleon  with  the  boldeft  ieve- 
rity  of  latire,  fliarpened  by  the  edge  of  the  moft 
poignant  ridicule. 
Expofed  The  taking  of  Pylus,  the  triumphant  return  of 

ftophanes.  Clcori,  a  notorious  coward  transformed  by  caprice 
and  accident  into  a  brave  and  fuccefsful  commander, 
%vere  topics  well  fuiting  the  comic  vein  of  Arifto- 
phanes. The  imperious  demagogue  had  deferved 
the  perfonal  refentment  of  the  poet,  by  denying 
the  legitimacy  of  his  birth  '*,  and  thereby  conteft- 
ing  his  title  to  vote  in  the  aflembly.  On  former 
occafions,  Ariftophanes  had  ftigmatifed  the  inca- 
pacity and  infolence  of  Cleon,  together  with  his 
perfidious  felfifhnefs  in  embroiling  the  affairs  of  the 
republic.  In  the  comedy'''  firft  reprefented  in  the 
feventh  year  of  the  war,  he  attacks  him  in  the  mo- 
ment of  vi6lory,  when  fortune  had  rendered  him 

'S  Ariftoph.  Equit.  v.  794.  '*  Vit.  anonym.  Aiiftoph. 

*7  The  tVTTst?. 
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the  idol  of  a  licentious  multitude,  when  no  come-  C  H  ap. 
dian  was  io  daring  as  to  play  his  character,  and  no  s_  -,-  _; 
painter  fo  bold  as  to  defign  his  majfk'^ 

Ariftophanes,  therefore,  appeared  for   the  firfl:  Account 
time  on  the  ftage,  only  difguifing  his  own  face,  the  medy,  inl 
better  to  reprefent  the  part  of  Cleon.     In  this  lu-  ^''i^:'^'/'^'^ 

.  .  Knights, 

dicrous  piece,  which  feems  to  have  been  celebrated 
even  beyond  its  merit,  the  people  of  Athens  are 
defcribed  under  the  allegory  of  a  capricious  old 
dotard,  v/hofe  credulity,  abufed  by  a  malicious 
flave  lately  admitted  into  his  houfe'',  perfecutes 
and  torments  his  faithful  old  fervants.  Demof- 
thenes  bitterly  complains,  that,  intending  to  gra- 
tify the  palate  of  the  old  man,  he  had  brought  a 
delicate  morfel  from  Pylus  j  but  that  it  had  been 
ftolen  by  Cleon,  and  by  him  ferved  up  to  their 
common  mafter.  After  lamenting,  with  his  com- 
panion Nicias,  the  hardlhips  of  their  condition, 
they  hold  counfel  together,  and  contrive  various 
expedients  for  putting  an  end  to  their  common  ca- 
lamities. The  defponding  Nicias  propofes  drink- 
ing bull's  blood,  after  the  example  of  Themifto- 
cles;  Demofthenes,  with  more  courage,  advifes  a 
hearty  draught  of  wine.  Finding  Cleon  afleep, 
they  feize  the  opportunity  not  only  to  purloin  this 
liquor,  but  to  rifle  his  pockets,  in  which  they  dif- 
cover  fome  ancient  oracles,  typically  reprefenting 
the  fuccefiion  of  Athenian  magiftrates.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  prophecy,    it   was  faid,    that  the 

*^  'Ytj-o  t8  ^£«?  yap  avrov  adei?  r/GsXs 

Twi»  o-xsuoTToia-v  E»xao-«i.       EquiteS,  v.  •231. 

'9  Ki<}vr,Toy  KUKovf  "  the  new-boi!glit  mifchkf," 

dragon 
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dragon  fhoiild  overcome  the  devouring  vulture. 
The  rapacious  avarice  of  Cieon  correfponded  to  the 
type  of  the  vulture ;  and  the  dragon  darkly  fha- 
dowed  put  Agoracritus,  an  eminent  maker  of  pud- 
dings and  faufages,  the  fhape  and  contents  of  which 
alluded  to  the  figure  and  food  of  that  terrible  fer- 
pent.  Nicias  and  Demoflhenes  hail  this  favourite 
of  fortune,  as  the  deftined  mafcer  of  the  republic. 
Agoracritus  alleges  in  vain,,  that  he  is  totally  unac- 
quainted with  political  affairs,  ignorant  of  every 
liberal  art,  and  has  hardly  learned  to  read.  They 
reply,  by  announcing  to  him  the  oracle,  and  by 
proving  that  his  pretended  imperfections  better 
qualified  him  to  condud  the  government  of  Athens. 
This  office  required  none  of  the  talents,  the  want 
of  which  he  lamented.  He  matched  Cleon  in  im- 
puder.ce,  and  furpaffed  him  in  ftrength  of  lungs. 
His  profelTion  had  taught  him  to  fqueeze,  to  amafs, 
to  bruife,  to  embroil,  and  to  confound  -,  and  long 
experience  had  rendered  him  accomphfhed  in  all 
the  frauds  and  chicane  of  the  market*".  He  might 
therefore  boldly  enter  the  lifts  with  Cleon,  being  af- 
fured  of  afiiftance  from  the  vv'hole  body  of  Athenian 
knights*'.  Agoracritus,  thus  encouraged,  prepares 
for  encountering  his  adverfary.  The  conteft,  long 
doubtful,  is  maintained  in  a  ftyle  of  the  loweft  buf- 
foonery, always  ludicrous,  often  indecent.  The  old 
dotard,  or  rather  the  Athenians  whom  he  reprefents, 

^^  The  fame  word  in  Greek  denotes  the  market  and  the  forum. 
Indeed  the  fame  place  tifually  ferved  for  both. 

*'  The  Irt^Eic,  or  Equites,  the  fecond  rank  of  citizens  at  Athens, 
who  delcftcd  Cleon,  and  from  whom  the  play  takes  its  name. 

finally 
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finally  acknowledge  their  pail  errors ;  and  regret  CHAP, 
being  fo  long  deceived  by  an  upflart  flave,  through  ■i_  ^-  '  f 
whofe  obftinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  they  had 
been  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  an  unwlfolefoms 
city,  and  hindered  from  enjoying  their  beautiful  fields 
and  happy  rural  amufements.  Agoracritus  feizes 
this  favourable  moment  to  produce  two  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  perfonified  by 
two  beautiful  women,  whom  he  had  found  clofely 
mewed  up  in  the  houfe  of  Cleon.  Of  thefe  fe- 
males the  old  Athenian  becomes  fuddenly  ena- 
moured, and  they  retire  together  to  the  country. 

The  people  of  Athens  permitted,  and  even  ap-  The  Afhc-^ 
proved,  the  licentious  boldnefs  of  Ariftophanes  j  cythera.  ^ 
but  neither  the  ftren^th  of  reafon,  nor  the  iharp-  oiymp. 

]xxxix«i« 

nels  of  fatire,  could  refill  the  impetuofity  of  their  a.c./^z^, 
ambition.  The  war  was  rendered  popular  by  fuc- 
cefs  ;  they  prepared  for  carrying  it  on  with  re- 
doubled vigour.  The  firft  operations  of  the  en- 
fuing  fummer  gratified  their  utmoll  hopes.  The 
principal  divifion  of  the  fleet,  conducted  by  the 
prudence  of  Nicias,  took  the  fertile  and  populous 
ifland  of  Cytheraj  flretching  from  the  fouthern 
promontory  of  Lacortia  towards  the  Cretan  fea, 
and  long  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  Egypt  and 
Libya.  The  Lacedaemonian  garrifon,  as  well  as 
the  Spartan  magiflrates  in  the  ifland,  furrendered 
prifoners  of  war.  The  more  dangerous  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  Athenian  ifles ; 
the  remainder  were  fubjefted  to  an  annual  tribute 
of  eight  hundred  pounds  fcerling;  an  Athenian 
garrifon  took  poflefTion  of  the  fortrefs. 

Vol.  n.  U  Soon 
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C  K  A  P.        Soon  after  this  important  conqueft,  the  arnns  of 
._.  -^-,'_'  Demofthenes  and  Hippocrates  reduced  the  town  of 
Reduce       Nicsa,  the  principal  fea-port  of  the  Megareans, 
ravage  Pe-  and  the  Athenian   fleet  ravaged  with  impunity  fe- 
^oponne.     y^j-.^]  maritime  cities  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Pelo- 
ponnelus.     Thyrea  was  condemned  to   a   harder 
fate.      This  city,    together  with  the   furrounding 
diftrici:,  had  been  granted,  by   the  compaflion  of 
Sparta,  to   the  miferable  natives  of  i^gina,.  who 
(as  above  mentioned)  had  been  driven  from  their 
once  powerful  ifland   by  the   cruelty  of   Athens, 
This  cruelty  ftill  continued  to  purfue  them.     Theii' 
ncwly-raifed   walls  were   taken    by   affault;  their 
houfes  burned;  and  the  inhabitants,  without  dif- 
tindlion,  put  to  the  fword. 
Endeavour       Hitherto  all  the  enterprifes  of   the  Athenians 
arevdu-'^^  werc  crowncd  v/ith  fliccefs.     Fortune  firft  deferted 
tion  in        them  in  Boeotia.    During  feveral  months  their  ffe- 
nerals,    Demofthenes    and  Hippocrates,    availing 
themfelves  of  the  political  fa6lions  of  that  country, 
had  been  carrying  on  fecret  intrigues  with  Chsero- 
naea,  Siph^e,  and  Orchomenus,  places  abounding 
in  declared  partizans  of  democracy,  and    eternally 
hoftiie  to  the  ambition  of  Thebes.      The  infur- 
gents  had  agreed  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  betray 
the  weftern  parts  of  Bceotia  to  Demofthenes,  who 
failed  with  forty  gallies   from  Naupa6lus ;   while 
Hippocrates,  at  the  head  of  feven  thoufand  heavy- 
armed  Athenians,  and  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  light- armed  auxiliaries,  invaded  the  eaftern  fron- 
tier of  diat  province.     It  was  expecSted,  that,  be- 
fore die  Thebans  could  brin?  a  fufficient  force  into 

the 
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tlie  jfield,  the  invaders  andinfurgents,  advancing  from  ^  xyn^* 
oppofite  extremities  of  the  country,  might  unite  in  1-  ^^^mt 
the  centre,  and  perhaps  fubdue  Thebes  itfelf,  the 
mod  powerful,  as   well  as  moft  zealous,    ally  of 
Sparta. 

This  plan,  though  concerted  with  much  ability;  Their  plan 
was  found  too  complicated  for  execution.  Demof-  pleated  for 
thenes  fleered  towards  Siphse,  before  his  coadjutor  execution, 
was  ready  to  take  the  field ;  fome  miflake,  it  is  faid, 
having  happened  about  the  time  appointed  for  ac- 
tion ^  and  the  whole  contrivance  was  betrayed  by 
Nichomachus,  a  Phocian,  to  the  Spartans,  and  by 
them  communicated  to  the  Boeotians.     The  cities 
which  meditated  revolt  were  thus  fecured,  before 
Demollhenes  appeared  at  Siphse,  and  before  Hip- 
pocrates had  even  marched  from  Attica. 

The  latter  at  length  entered  the  eaftern  frontier  They  are 
of  Bceotia;  and,  as  the  principal  defign  had  mif-  fhf,j^tt1e" 
carried,  contented  himfelf  with  taking  and  fortify-  of  Deiium. 
ing  Delium,  a  place   facred  to  Apollo.     Having  ixxxix.'i. 
garrifoned   this  poft,    he  prepared   for   returning  "^•C-4-24- 
home.     But  while  his  army  ftill  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of   Delium,    the   Thebans,  encouraged 
by  Pagondas,  a  brave  and  fl^ilful  leader,  marched 
with  great  rapidity  from  Tanagra,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept his  retreat.      Their  forces    amounted  to 
eighteen  thoufandj  the  Athenians  were  little  lefs 
numerous.      An  engagement  enfued,   which  na- 
tional emulation   rendered  bloody  and   obftinate. 
Before  the  battle,  Pagondas  had  detached  a  frrFall 
fquadron  of  horfe,  with  orders  to  ride  up  after  the 
commencement   of   the  adlion.      This  flratagem 
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was  decifive.  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  the  fight 
of  a  reinforcement,  which  their  fears  magnified 
into  a  new  armxy,  were  thrown  into  diforder,  and 
put  to  flight.  Approaching  darknefs  faved  them 
from  total  deftrudion.  They  efcaped  difgracefully 
into  Attica,  after  ieavins;  in  the  field  of  battle  a 
thoufand  pikeriien„  with  dieir  commander  Hippo- 
crates. 

The  vi<5torious  army  immediately  formed  the 
fiege  of  Delium,  which  was  taken  by  means  of  a 
n^chine  firft  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  Several 
parts  of  the  fortification,  which  had  been  raifed  in 
great  hafte,  confifted  chiefly  of  wood.  The  be- 
fiegers  therefore,  joining  together  a  number  of 
large  beams,  formed  a  huge  maft,  perforated  in 
the  middle  }  to  one  of  its  extremities  they  appended 
a  prodigious  mafs  of  pitch  and  fulphur  j  and  to  the 
other  a  bellows,  which,  when  this  unufual  inflru- 
ment  of  deftrudion  was  raifed  above  the  wooden 
rampart,  immediately  threw  the  whole  into  flames. 
The  Athenian  garrifon^  diminifhed  by  death  or  de- 
fertion  to  two  hundred  men,  furrendered  prifoners 
of  wax". 

The  x^theaians  had  fcarccly  time  to  lament  their 
loflTes  in  Boeotia,  when  they  received  intelligence 
of  a  calamity  in  another  quarter,  .equally  unex- 
pected, aixi  itill  more  alarming.  This  event  is 
the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  it  naturally  arofe 
out  of  the  preceding  profperity  of  Athens,  and  the 
paft  misfortunes  of  Sparta.      The  uninterrupted 
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•train  of  liiccefs  which  attended  the  arms  of  Nicias  ^  xvti^* 
and  Demofchenes   in   tHe  eighth  year  of  the  war,  v^-y — ^ 
alarmed  the  citizens  of  Olynthus  and  other  places 
of  the  Chalcidice,    which   having    embraced   the 
earlieft  opportunity  of  revolting  from  the  Athe- 
nians, juftly  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  an  incenfed 
and    vidtorious    people.      Every    foutheriy    wind 
threatened  them  with  the  approach  of  an  Athenian 
fleet.     Their  apprehenfions  were   not  lefs  painful 
on  the  fide  of  ThelTaly.     The  flightefl  movement 
•in  that  country  terrified  them  with  tlte  apprehen- 
lions  of  an  Athenian  army,  which,  viflorious  in 
the  fouth,  fhould  advance   to  punifh  its  northern 
enemies.     But   as  none  of  thefe  dreaded  dangers 
were  realifed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chalcidice  gra- 
dually rellimed  courage,  put  their  towns  in  apofture 
of  defence,  and  craved  adiilance  from  their  Pelo- 
ponnefian  allies.     At  the  fame  time  P^rdiccas,  king 
of  Macedon,  who  regarded  the  Athenians  as  his 
ancient  and  natural  enemies,  and  the  rapacious  in- 
vaders of  his  coafb,  fent  money  into  the  fouth  of 
Greece,  for  the  purpofe  of  hiring  foldiers,  whom 
he  intended  to  employ  in  refilling  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  ambitious  people,  as  well  as  in  fub- 
duing  the  Elymeans,  Lynceilse,  and  other  barba- 
rous tribes,  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Such  were  the  enemies,  whofe  a61:ivity  the  good  Fomented 
fortune  of  Athens   had   roufed ;  while  the  calami-  sLmns. 
ties  of  Sparta  prompted  her  to  fupply  the  reinforce- 
ment of  troops,    which   both    Perdiccas   and    the 
Chalcidians  demanded.     During  the  feventh  and 

U  J  eighth 
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CHAP,  eighth  years  of  the  war,  that  republic  fatally  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  Pericles's  maxim,  "  that 
thofe  who  command  the  fea,  may  alfo  become  ma- 
ilers at  land."  The  Athenian  fleets  domineered 
over  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  It  was  impofTible 
to  forefee  what  places  would  be  the  next  objefbs  of 
their  continual  defcents.  The  maritime  parts  were 
fucceffively  laid  wafte,  and  finally  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  found  refiftance  ineffe6lual 
and  ufelefs.  Thefe  misfortunes  were  increafed  by 
the  frequent  defertion  of  the  Helots  to  the  neigh- 
bouring garrifons  in  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  by  the 
dread  of  a  general  infurredion  among  thofe  nu- 
merous and  unhappy  victims  of  Spartan  tyranny. 
To  prevent  this  evil,  the  Spartans  had  recourfe  to 
fuch  expedients  as  excite  aftonifhment  and  horror. 
They  commanded  the  Helots  to  choofe  two  thou- 
fand  of  their  braveft  and  mod  meritorious  youths, 
who,  by  the  general  confent  of  their  companions, 
deferved  tiie  crown  of  liberty ;  and  v/hen  in  veiled 
with  this  perfidious  ornament,  the  unfufpecling 
freemen  had  paraded  the  ftreets,  and  facrificed  in 
the  temples,  exulting  in  their  late  emancipation, 
thefe  new  members  of  the  community  gradually 
difappeared  from  the  fight  of  men,  nor  was  it  ever 
known  by  what  means  they  had  been  deftroyed. 
But  the  veil  of  myflery,  which  concealed  that  dark 
and  bloody  ftratagem,  prevented  neither  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  flaves,  nor  the  juft  fufpicion  of 
their  mailers.  The  latter  were  eager  to  embrace 
any  meafure  that  might  deliver  their  country  from 
its  dangerous  domeltic  foes.    With  much  fatisfac- 

tion. 
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lion,  therefore,  they  fent  feven  hundred  Helots  to  C  h  a  p. 
the  ftandard  of  Brafidas,  whofe  merit  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidians,  as 
the  general  beft  qualified  to  manage  the  Macedo- 
nian wan  About  a  thoufand  foldiers  were  levied 
in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnefus.  Seve- 
ral Spartans  cheerfully  accompanied  a  leader  whom 
they  admired.  With  this  inconfiderable  force  Bra- 
fidas, towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  undertook 
an  expedition  highly  important  in  its  confequences, 
and  conducted  with  confummate  prudence  and 
bravery  *^ 

Having  traverfed  the  friendly  countries  of  Boeo-  Brafidas's 
tia   and  Phocis,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  expedition 

„  „  ,  1111  ^o  Thrace. 

Geta,  and  penetrated  through  the  narrow  defiles  oiymp. 
confined  between  that  fteep  and  woody  range  of  ^^^^'^\ 
hills,  and  the  boiflerous  waves  of  the  Malian  gulf. 
The  fight  of  Thermopylae  animated  the  enthuiiafm 
of  the  Spartans,  and  encouraged  them  to  force 
their  way  through  the  hoftile  plains  of  ThelTaly  ;  a 
country  aftualiy  torn  by  domellic  difcord,  but  al- 
ways friendly  to  the  Athenians.  The  celerity  of 
Brafidas  anticipated  the  (low  oppofition  of  a  di- 
vided enemy.  Having  reached  the  Macedonian 
town  of  Dium,  he  joined  forces  with  Perdiccas, 
who  propofed  directing  the  firft  operations  of  the 
combined  army  againft  Ariib^us,  the  king  or 
leader  of  the  barbarous  Lynceflas.  But  even  this 
Barbarian  knew  the  valour  of  the  Spartans,  and 
the  equity  of  Brafidas.     To  the  decifion  of  the 

*3  Thucydid.  p.  304. 

U  4  Grecian 
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CHAP.  Grecian  general  he  offered  to  fubmitthe  differences 

xvir. 
^^  -^-  '  ,  between  Perdiccas    and   himfelf,   and  engaged  to 

abide  by  the  award,  however  unfavourable  to  his 
intereft.  The  Spartan  liftened  to  a  propofal  ex- 
tremely reafonable  in  itfelf,  though  altogether  in- 
confiflent  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas, 
who  difdained  to  accept  as  a  judge  the  man  whom 
he  paid  as  an  auxiliary.  Brafidas,  on  the  other 
hand,  declined  in  firm  but  decent  terms,  to  em- 
ploy his  valour  againfb  thofe  who  implored  his 
juilice.  The  generals  thus  feparated  in  mutual  dif- 
guftj  and  Perdiccas  thenceforth  reduced  his  con- 
tribution of  fubfidy  from  a  moiety  to  a  third  j  but 
even  that  was  extorted  from  his  fears,  not  bellowed 
by  his  m.unificence. 
Histranf-        Brafidas   haflened   to  join  the   Chalcidians,   by 

actions  , 

with  the  whom  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  joy  fuit- 
able  to  the  im,patience  with  which  he  had  been  ex- 
pe6led.  Amidft  the  general  defeftion  of  their 
neighbours,  the  towns  of  Acanthus  and  Stagirus 
frill  maintained  their  allegiance  to  Athens.  Brafi- 
das appeared  before  the  gates  of  Acanthus,  while 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  were  preparing  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  vintage.  He  fent  a  melfenger,  craving 
leave  to  enter  the  place,  and  to  addrefs  the  affem- 
bly.  The  Acanthians  were  divided  in  opinion ; 
but  the  majority,  fearing  to  expofe  their  ripe  fields 
and  vineyards  to  the  refentment  of  his  army,  agreed 
to  admit  the  general  alone  and  unattended,  and  im- 
partially to  weigh  whatever  he  propofed  for  their 
deliberation.  Brafidas,  though  a  Spartan,  was  an 
^ble  fpeaker.      He  obferved  to  the  Acanthians, 

con- 


ans 
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convened  in  full  affembly,  "  That,  in  compliance  chap. 
with  the  generous  refolution  of  Sparta,  he  had  un-  v.J-.^_J^ 
dertaken,  and    finally  acconnpliflied,    a   long   and 
dangerous  journey,  to  deliver  thenn  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Athenian  magiftiates  and  garrifons,  and 
to  reftore  them,  what  the   common  opprelTors  of 
Greece  had  fo  long  withheld,  the  independent  go- 
vernment of  their  own  equitable  laws.     This  was 
the  objedl,  which,  amidft  all  the  calamities  of  war, 
the  Spartans  had  ever  kept  in  view;  tliis  was  the 
purpofe,  which,  before  his  departure  from  home, 
the  principal  magiftrates  had  fworn  unanimoufly  to 
maintain.     That  freedom  and  independence,  which 
formed  the  domeftic  happineis  of  Sparta,  his  coun- 
trymen were  ambitious  to  communicate  to  all  their 
allies.     But  if  the  Acanthians  refufed  to  fhare  the 
general  benefit,  they  muft  not  com.plain  of  expe- 
riencing the   unhappy   effe£ls  of  their  obllinacy. 
The  arms  of  Sparta  would  compel  thofe  v/hom  her 
arguments  had  failed  to  perfuade.     Nor  could  this 
be  blamed  as  injuilice;  firfl,  becaufe  the  refources 
with  which  the  Acanthians  furnifhed  Athens,  un- 
der the  ignominious  name   of  tribute,    ferved   to 
rivet  the  chains  of  Greece;  and  fecondly,  becaufe 
the  example  of  a  people,  fo  wealthy  and  fiourifli- 
ing,  and  long  renowned  for   their  penetration  and 
fagacity,  might  influence  the  refolutions  of  neigh- 
bouring ftates,    and  deter  them  from   concurring 
with  the  meafures  neceffary  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  fecurity." 

This  judicious  difcourfe,  enforced  by  the  terror  His  merit 
of  the  Spartan  army,  engaged  the  Acanthians  to  cefs."*^" 

accept 
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CHAP,  accept  the  friendfhip  of  Brafidas.-  Stagirus,  an- 
v_  ■■^.  '  ■  other  city  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  readily  followed 
the  example,  and  opened  its  gates  to  the  deliverer. 
During  the  enfuing  winter,  the  meafures  of  the 
Spartan  general  were  condufled  with  equal  ability 
and  enterprife.  His  fuccefsful  operations  againft 
the  inland  towns  facilitated  the  f-jrrender  of  fuch 
places,  as,  by  their  maritime  or  infular  fituation, 
were  moft  expofed  to  the  vengeance  of  Athens, 
and  therefore  moft  averfe  to  revolt.  His  moderate 
life  of  vidory  enfured  the  good- will  of  the  van- 
quiftied.  The  various  parts  of  a  plan,  thus  art- 
fully combined,  mutually  aflifted  each  other ;  the 
fuccefs  of  one  undertaking  contributed  to  that  of 
the  next  which  followed  itj  and,  at  length,  with- 
out any  confiderable  mifcarriage,  he  had  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  moft  places  in  the  peninfulas  of 
Ada,  Sithonia,  and  Pallene. 
Amphi-  The  lofs  of  Amphipolis  was  that  which  moft 

^oitsT*  deeply  afflifted  the  Athenians:  a  rich  and  popu- 
Braiidas,  lous  city,  beautifully  fituate  on  a  fmall  but  well 
cultivated  ifland,  furrounded  by  the  river  Strym.on, 
the  banks  of  which  fupplied  excellent  timber,  and 
other  materials  of  naval  ftrength.  By  polTefling 
this  town,  the  Spartans  now  commanded  both 
branches  of  the  river,  and  might  thus  pafs,  with- 
out interruption,  to  the  Athenian  colonies,  or  fub- 
jeds,  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace ;  feize,  or  plunder, 
the  gold  mines  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Thafos ;  and 
ravage  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Thracian  Cherib- 
neilis.  The  conqueft  of  a  place  fo  effential  to  the 
enemy,  had  exercifed  the  courage,  the  eloquence, 

and 
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and  the  dexterity  of  Brafidas.  He  formed  a  con-  chap. 
fpiracy  with  the  naalcontents  in  the  place,  Ikilfully  .  -  j 
difpofed  his  army  before  the  walls,  harangued  the 
affembly  of  the  people.  A  moft  feafonable  promp- 
titude diftinguifhed  all  his  meafures;  yet  the  Athe- 
nian Eucleus,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  found 
time  to  fend  a  veffel  to  Thafos,  requefting  imme- 
diate and  effeftnal  relief.  • 

The  Athenians  had  committed  the  governmient  notwith- 
of  that  ifland,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  mines  '^/^"'''"S'. 
on  the  oppofite  continent,  to  the  celebrated  hifto-  of  Thucy- 
rian  of  a  war,  in  which  he  was  a  meritorious,  though  hiftoriln^- 
unfortunate,  aftor.     Without   a  momxnt's  delay, 
Thucydides  put  to  fea  with  feven  gallies,   and  ar- 
rived in  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  the  fame  day 
on  which  his  affiftance  had  been  demanded.     But  ■ 
it  was  already  too  late  to  fave  Amphipolis  '*.    The 
Spartan  general,  who  had  exa<5l  information  of  ail 
the  meafures  of  the  befieged,  well  knew  the  im- 
portance of  anticipating  the  arrival  of  Thucydides, 
whofe  name  was  highly  refpecled  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Thrace,  and  whofe  influence  was  confider- 
able  among  the  native  Barbarians.    Brafidas,  there- 
fore, propofed  fuch  a  capitulation  to  the  Amphi- 
politans  as  it  feemed  imprudent  to  refufe.     They 
were  to  be  releafed  from  the  tribute  which  they  had 
hitherto  paid  the  Athenians  -,  to  enjoy  the  utmoft 
degree  of  political  independence,  not  inconfiflent 
with  the  alliance  of  Sparta  j  even  the   Athenian 
garrifon,  if  they  continued  in  the  place,  were  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  j  and  fuch  per- 

*4  Thucydid.  p.  322. 
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CHAP,  fons  as  chofe  to  leave  it,  were  granted  a  reafon- 

Y  VT  r  .... 

.  able  time  to  remove  their  families  and  their  pro- 
perty. The  laft  condition  was  embraced  by  the 
Athenians,  and  their  m.ore  determined  partizans. 
which  They  retired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eion, 
favesEion  f^^^^^^  j^^^j.  t^g  {q^.,  on  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Strymon ;  a  place  fecured  againfl  every  hoftik 
afiault  by  the  Ikill  and  activity  of  Thucydides. 

Brafidas's        Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  full  extent  of 
fuccefs  oc-  Brafidas's  fuccefs  was  made  known  at  Athens.   The 

caiionscla- 

mours  and  aiTcmbly  was  in  commotion  -,  and  the  populace 
I^en^ts'^in  w^rc  the  morc  enraged  at  their  loffes,  as  it  now 
Athens,  appeared  fo  eafy  to  have  prevented  them,  either  by 
guarding  the  narrow  defiles  which  led  to  their 
Macedonian  pofTeiTions,  or  by  fending  their  fleet 
with  a  feafonable  reinforcement  to  their  feeble  gar- 
rifons  in  thofe  parts.  Their  own  neglect  had  oc- 
cafioned  the  public  difgrace ;  but  with  the  ufual 
injuftice  and  abfurdity  accompanying  popular  dif- 
contents,  they  exculpated  themfelves,  and  banifhed 
their  generals.  Thucydides  was  involved  in  this 
cruel  fentence.  An  armament  was  fent  to  Mace- 
don  ;  and  new  commanders  were  named  to  oppofe 
Brafidas. 

The  Spar-       ^^^  the  defigns  of  that  commander,  who  had 
tans  avail    begun  to  build  veflels  on  the  Strymon,  and  afpired 

themfelves  ^       ,  .  ,    ,-       ,  ^  ,.        •  ,  ,   ^  . 

of  it  to  ob-  at  nothing  lels  than  mcceeding  to  the  authority, 

tnice^foi-  a  without  cxcrcifing  the  opprefTion,  of  Athens,  over 

year.  thofe  extenfive  fhores,  were  more  fuccefsfuliy  op- 

pofed  by  the  envy  of  the  Spartan  magiilrates.  The 

pride  of  the  nobility  was  wounded  by  the  glory  of 

an  expedition,  in  which  they  had  no  fhare  -,   and 

their 
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their  felfifhnefs,  while  it  obftinately  prevented  the  CHAP. 
iiipplies  neceffary  to  complete  the  plan  of  Brafidas,  .  ^  « 
was  eager  to  reap  the  profit  of  his  paft  fuccefs. 
The  reftoration  of  their  kinfmen  taken  at  Sphacfte- 
ria  formed  the  objedt  of  their  fondeft  wifh ;  and 
they  expedted  that  the  Athenians  might  liften  to 
a  propofal  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  recover  the 
places  which  they  had  loft,  and  to  check  the  for- 
tunate career  of  a  prudent  and  enterprifing  general. 
The  Athenians  readily  entered  into  thefe  views  ;  it 
was  determined  that  matters  of  fuch  importance 
fhould  be  diicufTed  with  leifure  and  impartiality;  a 
truce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for  a  year  between 
the  contending  republics. 

This  tranfaiflion  was  concluded  in  the  ninth  oiymp. 
fummer  of  the  war.  It  was  totally  unexpefted  by  a^cTIs^ 
Brafidas,  who  received  the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of 
Scione  and  Menda,  two  places  of  confiderable  im- 
portance in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene;  of  the  former, 
indeed,  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  hoftilities ;  but  of  the  latter,  even  after  he 
was  apprifed  of  that  treaty. 

While  the  active  valour  of  Brafidas  prevented  The  war 
the  confirmation  of  peace,  the  confcious  worthlefT-  »;enewed. 

^  ^  Olymp. 

nefs  of  Cleon  promoted  the  renewal,  or  rather  the  ixxxix.  3. 
continuance,  of  war.  The  glory  of  Athens  was  '  "***' 
the  perpetual  theme  of  his  difcourfe.  He  exhorted 
his  countrymen  to  punifh  the  perfidy  of  Sparta,  in 
abetting  the  infolent  revolt  of  Menda  and  Scione  ; 
and  to  employ  his  own  fkill  and  bravery,  which 
had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  exerted  on  the  coaft  of 
Peloponnefus,  to  repair  their  declining  fortune  in 

Mace- 
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CHAP.  Macedonia.     The  Athenians  liftened  to  the  fpeci- 
XVII.  .  . 

i  ous  advice  of  this  turbulent  declaimer,  who,  in  the ' 

enfuing  Tpring,  failed  to  the  Macedonian  coaft 
with  a  fieet  of  thirty  galiies,  twelve  hundred  citi- 
zens, heavy-armed,  a  fquadron  of  three  hundred 
horfe,  and  a  powerful  body  of  light-armed  auxili- 
aries. The  furrender  of  Menda  and  Torona, 
whofe  inhabitants  were  treated  with  every  excefs  of 
cnjelty,  encouraged  him  to  attack  Amphipolis, 
With  this  defign,  having  collefted  his  forces  at 
Eion,  he  waited  the  arrival  of  Ibme  Macedonian 
troops,  promifed  by  Perdiccas,  v/ho  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Spartan  general,  deceitfully  flattered 
the  hopes  of  his  antagonift. 
Battle  of  The  army  of  Cleon  contained  tlie  flower  of  the 
poS"'  Athenian  youth,  whofe  ardent  valour  difdained  a 
precarious  dependence  on  Barbarian  aid.  They  ac- 
cufed  the  cowardice  of  their  leader,  which  was 
only  equalled  by  his  incapacity,  and  lam.ented  their 
own  hard  fate  in  being  fubjefted  to  the  authority 
of  a  man  fo  unworthy  to  command  them.  The 
impatient  temper  of  an  arrogant  demagogue  v/as 
ill  fitted  to  endure  thefe  feditious  complaints.  He 
haftily  led  his  troops  before  the  place,  without  pre- 
vioufly  examining  the  ftrength  of  the  walls,  the 
fituation  of  the  ground,  the  number  or  difpofition 
of  the  enemy.  Brafidas,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
proper  m.eafures  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  known  im- 
prudence of  his  adverfary.  A  confiderable  body 
of  men  had  been  concealed  in  the  woody  mountain 
Cerdyiium,  which  overhangs  Amphipolis.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  were  drawn  up,  ready  for 

adion, 


polls 
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adion,  at  the  feveral  gates  of  the  city.     Clearidas,  chap. 
who  commanded  there,  had  orders  to  rufh  forth  at  ._'^^"'_j 
a  given  fignal,  while  Brafidas  in  perfon,  conduct- 
ing a  felefl  band  of  intrepid  followers,  watched  the 
firfl  opportunity  for  attack.     The  plan,  contrived 
with  fo  much  fkill,  was  executed  with  equal  dexte- 
rity and  precifion.     Confounded  with  the  rapidity 
of  fuch  an  unexpefted  and  complicated  charge,  the 
enemy  fled  amain,  abandoning  their  fhields,  and 
expofing  their  naked  backs  to  the  fwords  and  fpears 
of  the  purfuers.     The  forces  on  either  fide  amount- 
ed to  about  three  thoufand;  fix  hundred  Athenians  v 
fell  vidlims  to  the  folly  of  Cleon,  who,  though  fore-  Death  of 
moft  in  the  flight,  was  arretted  by  the  hand  of  a  ^'^°"' 
Myrcinian  targeteer. 
,  His  death  might  appeafe  the  manes  of  his  un-  Death  and 

/.  ,  ,  .  1  1      11      •  honours  of 

fortunate  countrymen ;  but  nothing  could  alleviate  Biafidas. 
the  forrow  of  the  vi6tors  for  the  lofs  of  their  ad- 
mired Brafidas,  who  received  a  mortal  wound 
while  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  He  was  conveyed 
alive  to  Amphipolis,  and  enjoyed  the  confolation 
of  his  lad  victory,  in  which  only  feven  men  had 
periihed  on  the  Spartan  fide.  The  fad  magnifi- 
cence of  his  funeral  was  adorned  by  the  fplendour 
of  military  honours  ;  but  what  was  frill  more  ho- 
nourable to  Brafidas,  he  was  fincerely  lamented  by  . 
the  grateful  tears  of  numerous  communities,  who 
regarded  his  virtues  and  abilities  as  the  lured 
pledges  of  their  own  happinefs  and  fecurity.  The 
citizens  of  Amphipolis  paid  an  extraordinary  tri- 
bute to  his  memory.  Flaving  demolilhed  every 
monument  of  their  ancient  leaders  and  patriots> 

they^ 
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CHAP,  they  ere6l;ed  the  ftatue  of  Brafidas  in  the  moft  con-* 

XVII  •  • 

^  _    '  ,  fpicuous  fquare  of  the  city,  appointed  annual  games - 

to  be  celebrated  at  his  tomb,  and  facrificed  to  his- 
revered  fliade,  as  to  the  great  hero  and  original 
founder  of  their  community ''^ 
Peace  of  The  battle  of  Am.phipolis  removed  the  princi- 
or-m^'  P^^  obftacles  to  peace.  There  was  not  any  Spar- 
ixxxix.  4-  tan  general  qualified  to  accomplifh  the  defigns  of 
'*'*''  Brafidas.  The  Athenians,  dejected  by  defeat,  and 
humbled  by  difgrace,  wanted  the  bold  impofmg 
eloquence  of  Cleon,  to  difguife  their  weaknefs,  and 
varnifh  their  misfortunes.  "With  the  difheartened 
remains  of  an  enfeebled  armament,  they  defpaired 
of  recovering  their  Macedonian  poflelTions  ;  and 
the  greater  part  returned  home,-  well  difpofed  for 
an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  Thefe  difpo- 
fitions  were  confirmed  by  the  pacific  temper  of 
Nicias,  v/ho  had  fucceeded  to  the  influence  of 
Cleon,  and  who  fortunately  difcovered  in  the  mo- 
deration of  Pleiftoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  a  coadjutor 
extremely  folicitous  to  promote  his  views.  During, 
winter,  feveral  friendly  conferences  were  held  be- 
tween the  commifiioners  of  the  two  republics ;  and, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing  fpring, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  foon  afterwards  a  defenfive 
alliance,  for  ^ky  years,  was  ratified  by  the  kings 
and  ephori  of  Sparta  on  the  one  fide,  and  by  the 
archons  and  generals  of  Athens  on  the  other.  In 
confequence  of  this  negociation,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  comprehend  the  refpe6live  allies  of  the  con- 
trading  powers,  all  places  and  prifoncrs,  taken  in 

*S  Tliucydid.  p-  307. 
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the  courfe  of  the  war,  were  to  be  mutually  re-  chap. 

XVII 

ftored ;  the  revolted  cities  in  Macedon  were  fpeci-  .^  — ^-._^ 
tied  by  name  ;  but  it  was  regulated  that  the  Athe- 
nians fhould  not  require  from  them  any  higher  re- 
venue than  that  apportioned  by  the  juftice  of  Ari- 
fl■ides'-^ 

In  all  their  traniaftions,  the  Greeks  were  ever  DifTatif- 
prodigal  of  promifes,  but  backward  in  performance;  fhf  l^cc^ 
and,  amidft  the  continual  rotation  of  authority,  ma-  d^'moniau 
giftrates  eafily  found  excufes  for  violating  the  con- 
ditions granted  by  their  predeceflbrs.     The  known 
principles  of  republican  inconftancy,  ever  ready  to 
vibrate  between  excefiive  animofity  and  imm.ode- 
rate  friendfliip,  might  likewife  fuggeft  a  reafon  for 
converting  the   treaty  of  peace  into  a  contrad:  of 
aUiance.     But  this  meafure^  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
was  the  efFe6l  of  neceffity.     Athens  and    Sparta 
might  make  mutual  reflitution,  becaufe  their  re- 
fpeftive  interefls  required  it.     But  no  motive  of 
interefl:  engaged  the  former  power  to  reftore  Ni- 
cxz.  to  the  Megareans,  or  the  towns  of  Solium  and 
Ana6torium  to  Corinth.     The  Thebans,  Ihortly 
before  the  peace,  had  feized  the  Athenian  fortrefs 
of  Panaftum,   fituate  on  the  frontier  of  Bceotia. 
They  were  (lill  mafters  of  Plataea.     Elated  by  their 
fignal  victory  at  Delium,  they  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  willing  to  abandon  their  conquefts,  or  even 
much  inclined  to  peace.     It  was  ft  ill  lefs  to  be 
expected  that  the  Macedonian  cities  fhould,  for  the 
conveniency  of  Sparta,  fubmit  to  the  fevere  yoke 

if*  Thucydid.  p.  354,  &  fcqq. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Athens,  from  which  they  had  recently  been  de- 
,  ^  '_■  hvered  ;  nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  even  the  in- 
ferior ftates  of  Peloponnefus  fnould  tamely  lay 
down  their  arms,  without  obtaining  any  of  thofe 
advantages  with  which  they  had  been  long  flattered 
by  their  Spartan  allies. 
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CHAP,      XVIII. 

DifcoKtents  fomented  hy  the  Cot-inthians. — 'The  Ar- 
give  Alliance. — To  which  Athens  accedes. — 
Birth  and  Education  of  Alcibiades. — His  Friend- 
fljip  with  Socrates, — His  CharaSfer — And  Views 
— Which  are  favoured  hy  the  State  of  Greece. — 
He  deceives  the  Spartan  Amhajfadors. — Renewal 
of  the  Pelofonnefian  ¥/ar,- — Battle  of  Mantin^ea. 
^—Turdidts  in  Argos. — Majfacre  of  the  S  done  an  s. 
— Cruel  Conqueji  of  Melos. 

TH  E  voluptuous,    yet  turbulent  citizens  of  c  H  A  P. 
Corinth,  enjoy  the  odious  diftinflion  of  re-  ,_^^^^"  ■ 
newing  a  war  which  their  intrigues  and  animofities  Difcon- 
had  firft  kindled.     Under  pretence  of  having  taken  mei?te/by 
an  oath  never  to  abandon  the  Macedonian  cities,  '^^  ^^- 
they  declined  being  parties  in  the  general  treaty  of 
peace.     The  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
in  which  it  was  ftipulated,   that  thefe  contrafling 
powers  fhould  be  entitled  to  make  fuch  alterations 
in  the  treaty  as   circumllances  might  require,  tiie 
Corinthians  affe6led,  with  fome  reafon,  to  confider 
as  a  confpiracy  againft  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece '.    Fired  with  this  idea,  they  haftened  to  Ar- 
gos, in  order  to  animate  that  republic  with  the  fame 
pafiions  which  rankled  in  tlieir  own  breads.     Hav- 

*  The  claufe  was  worded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  naturally  ex- 
cite alarm  :  npocrSm'at  koh  a<pi7.£ii/  In  ccv  AM1>0IN  Tout  nroAioK  ^oxr. 
Thiicydid.  1.  v,  p.  28.1.. 
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C  H  A  P.  ing  roufed  the  ambition  of  the  maz'iftrates,  they 
1  -^  _■  artfully  reminded  the  -people  of  the  glory  of  Aga- 
memnon, recalled  to  the  Argives  their  ancient  and 
juil  pre-eminence  in  the  Peloponnefiis,  and  con- 
jured them  to  maintain  the  honour  of  that  illuftriT- 
ous  peninfukj  which  had  been  fo  fliamefuily  aban- 
doned by  the  pufiilanimity,  or  betrayed  by  the 
felfiiliners,  of  Sparta. 
The  Ar-         '-£]^q  Armves  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclina- 

give  tilii-        ... 

ance.  tlon  to  aiTumc  that  important  office.     During  the 

lxx^x?x.  4.  Peloponnefian  v/ar,  they  had  obferved  the  principles 
A,  C.4.21.  Qf  a.  prudent  neutrality,  equally  favourable  to  their 
populouiiiefs  and  their  wealth.  Their  prote6lion 
was  courted  by  Mantinsa,  the  moft  powerful  city 
in  Arcadia,  which  had  recently  conquered  fome 
villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  Sparta  laid 
claim.  The  Elians,  long  hofcile  to  Sparta,  eagerly 
promoted  the  Argive  alliance,  Vv-hich  was  farther 
jurengthened  by  the  fpeedy  acceffion  of  the  Mace- 
donian allies,  whofe  inhabitants  v/ere  not  more  flat- 
tered by  the  kind  zeal  of  Corinth,  than  provoked 
by  the  cruel  indifference  of  Sparta.  Thebes  and 
Megara  vv^ere  equally  offended  with  their  Lacedae- 
monian allies,  and  equally  inclinqd  to  war.  But  a 
rigid  ariilocracy  prevailed  in  thofe  ftates,  whofe 
ambitious  magiflrates,  trembling  for  their  perfonal 
authority,  and  that  of  their  families,  declined  en- 
tering into  confederacy  v/ith  free  democratical  re- 
publics *. 
Torvhich        Bi^it  this  dem.ocratical  afTociation  foon  acquired 

Athens  m  n  Ml  •  .  ,   ■ 

accedes,      an  acceliion  mil  more  nnportant,  and  received  into 

*  Thucydid.  1.  v.  p.  371. 

its 
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its  bofom  the  fountain  of  liberty  itfelf-  even  the  chap. 
republic  of  Athens.   This  extraordinary  event  hap-  .    _  '  '_, 
pened  in  the  year  followinfy  the  ne^ociation  be-  ^^'y^P- 
tween  Athens   and   Sparta.     It   was   effe6led    by  a'c^o* 
means   extremely  remote  from  the  experience  of 
modern  times  -,  means  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  explain,  left  the  political  tranfaftions  of  Greece 
fliould  appear  too  fludusting  and  capricious  to 
afford  a  proper  fabjedt  for  hiftory. 

Amidft  the  faftious  turbulence  of  fenates  and  B;,th  and 
affemblies,  no  meafure  could  be  adopted  by  one  ^'^"^^.^'o" 
party,  without  being  condemned  by  another.  Many  ades* 
Athenians  difapproved  the  peace  of  Nicias  ^ ; 
but  the  general  blaze  of  oppofition  was  eclipfed 
by  the  fplendour  of  one  man,  who,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  firft  difpjayed  thofe  fingular  but  unhappy  ta- 
lents, which  proved  fatal  to  himfeif  and  to  his 
country.  Alcibiades  had  not  yet  reached  his  thir- 
tieth year,  the  age  required  by  the  v/ifdom  0I  So- 
lon for  being  entitled  to  fpeak  in  the  alTembly* 
Eut  every  advantageous  circumftance  of  birth  and 
fortune,  talents  natural  and  acquired,  accomplilh- 
mxcnts  of  mind  and  body,  pleaded  an  exception  in 
favour  of  this  extraordinary  charadter,  which,  pro- 
ducing at  once  flowers  and  fruit,  united  with  the 
blooming  vivacity  of  youth,  the  ripened  Vv^ifdom  of 
experience  *.  His  father,  the  rich  and  generous 
Clinias,   derived  his   extradion  from   the   heroic 

3  The  Greeks  fometlmes  tliflinguifhed  treaties  by  the  names  of 
thofe  who  made  tnem  :  the  peace  of  Cimon  ;  the  peace  of  Nicias  j 
and,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

4  Pint,  &  Nepos  ill  Alcibiad. 

X  3  Ajax, 
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c  H  A  P.  Aiax,  and  had  diflingiiiflied  his  own  valour  and 
patriotilm  in  the  glorious  fcencs  of  the  Perfian  war. 
In  the  female  line^  the  fon  of  Clinias  was  allied 
to  the  eloquence  and  magnaninnity  of  Pericles, 
who,  as  his  neareft  furviving  kinfman,  was  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  his  minority.  But  the  ftatefman, 
who  governed  with  undivided  fway  the  affairs  of 
Athens  and  of  Greece,  could  not  beftow  much  at- 
tention on  this  important  domeftic  tafk.  The 
tender  years  of  Alcibiades  were  committed  to  the  illi- 
beral difcipline  of  mercenary  preceptors ;  his  youth 
and  inexperience  werebefet  by  the  dellrufbive  adu- 
lation of  fervile  flatterers, — until  the  young  Athe- 
nian, having  begun  to  relilh  the  poems  of  Homer, 
the  admiration  of  which  is  congenial  to  every  great 
mind,  learned  from  thence  to  delpife  the  pedantry 
of  the  one,  and  to  detefl  the  meannefs  of  the 
otfier '. 

From  Homer  Alcibiades  early  imbibed  that  am- 
bition for  excellence  which  is  the  great  leflbnofthe 
immortal  bard.  Having  attained  the  verge  of  man- 
hood, he  readily  diflinguifhed,  among  the  crowd 
of  rhetoricians  and  fophifts,  the  fuperior  merit  of 
Socrates,  who,  rejefting  all  faftitious  and  abfcrufe 
iludies,  confined  his  fpeculations  to  matters  of  real 
importance  and  utility ;  who,  having  never  travel- 
led to  Egypt  and  the  Eafl  in  fearch  of  7nyfiermt5 
knowledge,  reafoned  with  an  Attic  pcrfpicuity  and 
freedom  j  and  who,  being  unbiafled  by  the  fyftem 
of  any  mafler,  and  always  mafter  of  himfelf,  thought. 


His  early 
attach- 
ment to 
Socrates. 


S  Plot,  in  Alciblad. 


fpoke, 
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ipoke,  and  afted  with  equal  independence  anddigni-  CHAP. 
ty.    An  amiable  and  moft  inftruftive  writer,  the  dif-  .        _ '_,. 
ciple  and  friend  of  Socrates,   has  left  an  admirable 
panegyric  of  the  uniform  temperance,  the  unfhaken 
probity,   the  diffufive  benevolence  invariably  dif- 
played  in  liis  virtuous  life  of  feventy  years  ^.     His 
diftinguilhing  excellencies  are  juftly  appreciated  by 
Xenophon,  a  fcholar  worthy  of  his  mafter'j  but 
the  youthful  levity  of  Alcibiades  (for  youth  is  fel- 
dom  capable  of  eftimating  the  higheft  of  all  merits, 
the  undeviating  tcrior  of  an  innocent  and  ufeful 
life)   was   chiefly  delighted  with   the  fplendour  of 
particular   aftionsi     The    eloquence,    rather  than, 
the  innocence  of  Socrates,  excited  his  admiration. 
He  VN^as  charmed  with  that  inimitable  raillery,  that 
clear  comprehcnfive  logic,  which  baffled  the  mod 
acute   difputants   of  the  Athenian  fchools  * ;  that 
erecl  independence  of  mind,  which  difdained  the 
infoience  of  power,  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  the 
vanity  of  popular  fame,  was  w-ell  fitted  to  attra6l 
the  congenial  efteem  of  Alcibiades,  who  afpired 
beyond  the  beaten  paths  of  vulgar  greatnefs ;  nor 
could  the  gallant  youth   be  lefs  afFedled  by  the  in- 
vincible intrepidity  of  Socrates,  when,  quitting  the 
fhade  of  fpeculation,  and  covered  with  the  helm 
and  cuirafs,   he  grafped  the  maffy  fpear,  and  juf- 
tified,    by  his  ftrenuous  exertion  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  ufeful  lefibns  of  his  philofopliy  ^. 

Socrates   in  his  turn  (JmcQ  it  is  eafier  for  a  wife  Their  mu- 

„      ,  r  r        ^1  tua!  obii- 

man  to  correct  the  errors  or  realon  tnan  to  con-  gations 

andfiiend- 
(>  Xenoph.   Mereorabil.  Socrat.  ''"P- 

7  See  paiticulr-ily  Xenoph.  Apolog.  Socrat.         8  Plato,  pafiim. 
9  Xenoph.  Metrorab.  Socrat.  pp.449.  804.  81S. 

X  4  quer 
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C  H  A  P.  qiier  the  delufions  of  fcntiment)  was  deeply  affeft- 
ed  with  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades '° ;  a  beauty  de- 
pending, not  on  the  tranfient  flower  of  youth,  and 
the  feduftive  delicacy  of  eueiTiinate  graces,  but  on 
the  ineffable  harmony  of  a  form  which  realiied  the 
fublime  conceptions  of  Homer  and  Phidias  con- 
cerning their  fabulous  divinities,  and  which  fhone 
in  the  autumn  of  hfe  v/ith  undiminiHied  effulgence". 
The  afteclion  of  Socrates,  though  infinitely  re- 
moved from  impurity,,  refembled  ratlier  the  ardour 
of  love  than  the  calm  in/jderation  of  friendfhip. 
The  fage,  whofe  com.pany  was  courted  by  his  other 
difciples,  himfelf  courted  the  company  of  Alcibia- 
des ;  and  v/hen  the  ungrateful  youth  fometimes 
efcaped  to  his  licentious  companions,  the  philofo- 
pher  purfued  him.  with  the  eagernefs  of  a  father  or 
mailer,  anxious  to  recover  a  fugitive  fon  or  Ilave'^ 
i^t  the  battle  of  Potida^a  he  laved  the  life  of  his 
pupii>  and  in  order  to  gratify  the  love  of  military 
glory,  which  already  animated  his  youthflil  bofom, 
the  fage  obtained  for  Alcibiades  the  prize  of  va- 
lour, which  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  Athenians 
tliought  due  to  himfelf.  At  the  fatal  engagement 
of  Delium,  Alcibiades,  it  is  faid,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  the  more  Ribftantial  fivour,  by 
faving  the  precious  life  of  Socrates  '^ ;  and  it  may 

*^  Vkl.  Xenoph.  and  Plato,  pafilin.  Socrates  often  acknowktlges 
tlie  danger  of  beauty,  and  its  power  over  himfelf;  but  lofes  no  op- 
portunity to  caution  his  difciples  ntrainft  the  fhamcful  painons,  and 
abominable  vices,  which  flow  from  this  fair  fource.  Vid.  Memorab, 
Sjcrat.  1.  ii.  paflim,  Si  1.  v.  c.  iii.     Sympof.  c.  iv.  p.  246. 

'«   Plut,  in  Alcibiad.  "  Plut.  ibid. 

«J  Strabo,  p,  330.  &Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 

well 
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well  be  llippofed  that  an  interchange  of  fuch  im-  ^;jj^^/* 
portant  favours  would  ftraiten  the  bands  of  their  v,- — ,^-^-j 
mutual  friendjfhip,  during  which  the  powers  of  rea- 
fon  and  fancy  were  direfted,  with  unabating  dili- 
gence, to  improve  the  underilanding,  and  excite 
the  virtue  of  Alcibiades. 

But  this  favourite  youth  laboured  under  a  defed,  Decei|fi>l 
Vv'hich  could  not  be  compenfated  by  the  highefl:  birth,  of^Akibl- 
the  molt  fplendid  fortune,  the  noblefc  endowments  of  ^^^^" 
mind  and  body,  and  even  the  ineftimable  friendlliip 
of  Socrates.  He  wanted  an  honefl  **  heart.  This 
we  are  warranted  to  affirm  on  the  authority  of  con- 
tem.porary  writers,  who  acknowledge,  that  firft  ad- 
miration, and  then  intereft,  vv^as  the  foundation  of  his 
attachment  to  the  illuftrious  fage,  by  whofe  inftruc- 
tion  he  expefted  to  become,  not  a  good,  but  an 
able,  man.  Sonie  inclination  to  virtue  he  might, 
in  fuch  company,  perhaps  feel,  but  more  probably 
feign;  and  the  niceft  difcernment  might  miflake 
the  real  chara6ter  of  a  man,  who  could  adopt,  at 
Dieafure,  the  m.oft  oppofite  manners ;  and  who,  as 
11  appear  from  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  vari- 
ciis  life,  could  furpafs  the  fplendid  magnificence 
of  Athens,  or  the  rigid  frugality  of  Sparta ;  could 
conform,  as  intereft  required,  to  the  laborious  ex- 
ercifes  gf  the  Thebans,  or  to  the  voluptuous  indo- 
lence of  Ionia;  alTume  the  foft  effeminacy  of  an 
Eaftcrn  prince,  or  rival  the  fturdy  vices  of  the 
drunken  Thracians  '^ 

»4-  Lyfias   cont.  Alcibiad.  &  Xenoph.   Meinorab.  Socrat..  1.  i, 
p.  715. 

IS  Nepos  in  Akibiad. 
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The  firft  fpecimen  of  his  political  condu6t  dii*- 
covercd  the  extraordinary  refources  of  his  verfatile 
mind.     He  oppofed  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as  the 
work  of  a  rival,  whom  he  wifhed  to  difgrace.    His 
ambition  longed  for  war,  and  the  Spartans  deferved 
his  refentment,  having,  in  all  their  tranfadions  with 
Athens,    teftiiied  the  utmoft  refpe(5t  for   Nicias, 
while  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  want 
of  regard  fjr  himfelf,  though  his  family  had  been 
long  conneded  with  their  republic  by  an  inter- 
courfe  of  hofpitality,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ftrengthen  that  connexion  by  his  perfonal  good 
oiHces  to  the  Lacedaemonians  taken  in  Sphafteria. 
To  gratify  at  once  his  refentment,  his  ambition, 
and  his  jealoufy,  he  determined  to  renew  the  war 
with  Sparta  ;  a  defign  by  no  means  difiicult  at  the 
prefent  junfture. 

In  compliance  with  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the 
Spartans  withdrew  their  troops  from  Amphipolis  -, 
but  they  could  reftore  neither  that  city,  nor  the 
neighbouring  places  in  Macedon,  to  the  dominion 
'  of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  agreeably  to  the  treaty, 
allowed  the  captives  taken  in  Spha6teria  to  meet 
the  longing  embraces  of  their  kinfmen  and  friends  j 
but  good  policy  forbade  their  furrendering  Pylus> 
until  the  enemy  had  performed  fome  of  the  condi- 
tions ftipulated  in  return.  Mutual  unwillingnefs, 
or  inability,  to  comply  with  the  articles  of  peace, 
fowed  the  feeds  of  animofity,  v/hich  found  a  fa- 
vourable foil  in  both  republics.  The  autliority  of 
thofe  magiftrates,  who  fupported  the  pacific  mea- 
fures  of  Nicias  and  Pleiiloanax,  had  expired.    The 

Spartan 
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Spartan  youth  wifhed,  by  new  hoftilities,  to  cancel  chap. 
the  memory  of  a  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  ^_^._     '. 
without  profit,  and  terminated  with  difiionour.    But 
the  wifer  part  perceived  that  better  fuccefs  could     . 
not  be  expe6led  while  the  Athenians  polTeffed  Py- 
lus.     In  their  eagernefs  to  recover  that  fortrefs, 
they  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  from 
whom  they  received  Panaftum,  which  they  hoped 
to  exchange  for  Pylus ;  forgetting,  in  this  tranfac- 
tion,  an  important  claufe  in  their  treaty  with  Athens, 
^'^  that  neither  of  the  contrafting  powers  fhould, 
without     mutual    communication     and     confent, 
conclude  any   new  alliance."     The  Thebans  re- 
joiced in  the  profped  of  embroiling  the  affairs  of 
Athens  and  Sparta;   and  the  Corinthians,  guided 
by  the  fame  hoftile  views,  readily  concurred  with 
the  Thebans,  and  openly  re-entered  into  the  La- 
cedcem.onian  confederacy'*. 

Having  concluded  this  negociation,  the  Spar-  He  out- 
tans,  who  yielded  to  none  in  the  art  of  diffembiing,  wtan" 
difpatched  ambaffadors  to   Athens,  excufing  what  ^mbaffa- 

.        .  dors, 

they  termed  an  apparent  infringement  of  the  treaty,  oiymp. 
and  requefting  that  flate  to  accept  Panaftum  ^^'q  ^^.^ 
(which  had  been  carefully  difmantled)  in  exchange 
for  Pylus.  The  fenate  of  Athens  heard  their  pro- 
pofal  without  fufpicion,  efpecially  as  they  declared 
themfelves  invefled  with  full  powers  to  embrace 
every  reafonable  plan  of  prefent  accomm.odation 
and  permanent  friendihip.  It  •  now  remained  for 
the  ambaffadors  to  propofe  their  demand  in  the  po- 

»*  Thucydid,  1.  7.  pafllm. 

pular 
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^vm^'  P"^'^^  afTembly,  which,  they   had   reafon  to  hope, 
might  be  deceived  ftill  more  eafily  than  the  fenate. 
But  in  this  expectation  they  were  difappointed  by  a 
contrivance  of  Alcibiades,  no  lefs  fmgular  than  au- 
dacious.    Having  invited  the  am.bafiadors  to  an 
entertainment,  during  which  he  talked  of  their  re- 
public with  more  than  his  wonted  refpecl,  and  tefti- 
fied  the  utmofl  folicitude  for  the  fuccefs  of  their 
negociatJon,  he  obferved  to   them,    that  one   cir- 
cumftance  gave  him   much  concern,  their  having 
mentioned  full  powers.     They  mull  beware  of  re-- 
peating  that  error  in  the  aiTembly,  becaufe  the  na- 
tural rapacity  of  the  populace,  apprifed  of  that  cir- 
cumftancc,  would  not  fail  to  infill  on  fuch  coijditions 
as  the  honour  of  Sparta  could  not  pofTibly  comply 
v/ith.     If  they  concealed  the  extent  of  their  com- 
miiTion,  the  declaring  of  which  could  only  ferve  to 
indicate  timidity  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  provoke 
infolence  on  the  other,  he  pledged  himfelf  to  obtain 
the  recovery  of  Pyius,  and  the  gratification  of  their 
utmoil  hopes.     On   this  occafion  the  Spartans  in- 
judicioufly   confided  in  a  man,  who  had  been  irri- 
tated by  the  form.er  negledl  and  ingratitude  of  their 
country.     When  they  appeared  next  day  in  tlie  af- 
fcmbly,  Alcibiades  demanded,  widi  a  loud  voice, 
the  objeft  and  extent  of  their. commiiTion.  Accor^d- 
ing  to  the  concerted  plan,  they  denied  their  having 
fall  powers.      The   artful  Athenian,    affecSting    a 
tranfport  of  indignation,  arraigned  the  audacity  and 
bafenefs  of  a  people  by  whom  Iiis  own  unfufpecting 
temper  had  been  egregioufiy  abufed.  "  But  yefter- 
day  they  declared  their  full  powers  in  the  fenate ; 

they 
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they  denied  to-day  what  yefterday  they  difplayed  ^Jyr^r^* 

with  oftentLition.     Such  (I  new  perceive  it)  is  the  < j,-— > 

ufj.al  duplicity  of  tlieir  republic.  It  is  thus  they 
have  rellored  Amphipolis,  It  is  thus,  Athenians ! 
they  have  reftored  the  neighbouring  tov/ns  in  Ma- 
cedon  :  it  is  thus  they  have,  indeed,  put  you  in 
pOiTeffion  of  Pana6tum,  but  with  demolifhed  walls  s 
and  after  concluding  an  alliance  vv^ith  Athens,  ra- 
tified by  folemn  oath,  moft  treacheroufly  and  da- 
ringly infiinged  it,  by  entering  into  a  league  with 
Thv^bes,  your  determined  and  inveterate  enemy. 
Can  you  fhill,  men  of  Athens !  tamely  fubmit  to 
fuch  indignities  ?  Do  you  not  expel  fuch  traitors 
(pointing  to  the  ambalTadors)  from  your  prefence, 
and  from  your  city?"  This  extraordinary  ha- 
rangue totally  difconcerted  the  Spartans.  Had 
their  confufion  allovv^ed  them  to  extenuate  their 
fault  by  declaring  the  truth,  the  leaft  refleftion 
muft  have  fuggefted,  that  Alci blades  would  repre- 
fent  their  fim.ple  flory  as  a  new  turn  of  ingenious 
artifice.  They  retired  abruptly  from  the  afiembly '' j 
Nicias,  and  the  other  partizans  of  Sparta,  fliared 
their  difgrace ;  and  the  Athenians  were  foon  after- 
wards perfuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  embrace  the  Ar- 
give  alliance '^ 

It  m.ight  be  expefted,  that  the  weight  of  fuch  a  The  Pelo- 
powerful  confederacy  fhould  have  fpeedily  crufhed  war  le- 
the  debility  of  Sparta,   already   exhaufted  by  the  "^^^^•• 

'7  Thiicyd.  mentions  the  fliock  of  an  earthquake,  which  occa- 
fioned  the  diffoliuion  of  that  alTeaibly,  before  coming  to  any  con- 
clufion. 

t^  Thucydid.  ].v.  p.  374.,  $i  fe<l<l>     Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 

former 
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CHAP,  former  war.     But  tke  military  operations  of  Greece 

XVIII  . 

Jj  depended  lefs  on  the  relative  ftrength  of  contend- 


■V— 


oiymp.  ing  powers,  than  on  the  alternate  preponderance 
A. €.'419.  of  domeftic  faftions.  In  the  year  following  the 
treaty,  the  Athenians  fent  a  fmall  body  of  troops 
to  affift  their  Peloponnefian  aUies  in  the  reduftion 
of  Epidaurus,  Tegea,  and  other  hoftile  cities  in 
Argolis  and  Arcadia.  Yet  in  the  enfuing  year, 
when  the  Spartans,  dreading  the  lofs  of  fome  cities, 
and  the  defeflion  of  others,  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  retrieve  their  authority  in  Peloponnefus,  the 
Athenians  alone  difcovered  little  inclination,  and 
exerted  no  a6livity,  to  obHrudL  their  meafures 
for  that  purpofe.  Pleiftoanax  being  a  partizan  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans  entrufted  the 
command  to  Agis,  his  more  warlike  colleague. 
All  Lacedaemonians  of  the  military  age  were  fum- 
moned  to  the  field.  The  dangerous  expedient  of 
arming  the  Helots  was  adopted  on  this  important 
emergence.  The  Spartan  allies  fhewed  unufual 
ardour  in  their  caufe.  The  Thebans  fent  ten 
thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufand  horfemicn'^ ;  the 
Corinthians  two  thoufand  heavy-armed  men;  the 
Megarians  almofl  an  equal  number;  the  ancient 
cities  of  Pallene  and  Sicyon  in  Achaia  gave  a 
powerful  and  ready  afTiflance ;  while  the  fmall,  but 
generous  republic  of  Phlius,  whofe  territory,  bor- 
dering on  x'lrgolis,  was  appointed  for  the  rendez- 

19  They  had,  however,  but  five  hundred  horfes;  tVTr/;?  WEvraxo- 
cioi  KM  ttviTTTTM  icroi.  Pd'haps  thc  aviTTTTOi,  thofc  Hot  pfovided  witli 
horfes,  ferved  as  attendants  on  the  horfemen.  The  mixing  of  light 
jiifantry  with  the  cavalry  was  frequent  in  later  times;  but  of  this 

Hereafter, 

vous 
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vous  of  the  confederates,  took  the  field  with  the  9.  ^\  ^  ^* 
whole  body  of  citizens  and  flaves  capable  of  bear-  . — y — $ 
ing  arms''°. 

Tlie  Arrives   obferved  the  approachino;  ftorm,  The  Spar- 

'^^  .  \^  ^  .      tan  and 

and  prepared  to  refill  it.     The  Eleans  and  Manti-  Argive  ar- 
neans  joined  themj  and  although   the  Athenians  Sc"o^her 
were  long  expefted  in  vain,  the  Argives  did  not  but  part 
lofe  courage,  but  boldly  took  the  field  to  oppofe  engaging. 
the  invaders.     The  flvilful  movements  of  king  Agis  ^/™P* 

c-»        o        xc.  5» 

intercepted  their  return  to  Argos ;  the  high  grounds  A.  c. 4.18, 
above  them  v/ere  occupied  by  the  Corinthians  and 
Phliafiansj  their  retreat  towards  Nemea  was  cut 
off  by  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians.  A  battle 
feemed  inevitable  in  the  winding  vale  of  Argos ; 
but  it  is  eafier  to  admire,  than  explain,  the  fubfe- 
quent  condu6t  of  either  army.  Whether  die  Ar- 
give commanders'"'  were  difconcerted  by  the  judi- 
cious pofition  of  the  enemy,  or  that  compafTion 
touched  their  minds  on  perceiving  fuch  numerous 
bodies  of  men,  chiefly  natives  of  the  fame  penin- 
fula,  fprung  from  the  fame  blood,  and  fpeaking 
the  lam.e  Doric  tongue,  prepared  to  embrue  their 
parricidal  hands  in  kindred  blood  -,  or  that,  being 
fecretly  partizans  of  ariflocracy ",  they  were  un- 
willing to  come  to  extremities  with  Sparta  j  it  is 
certain,  that  inflead  of  joining  battle,  they  entered 

*°  ThucydiJ.  1.  v.  p.  384.,  &  feqq. 

*'  Or  rather  Thralyllus,  who  was  one  of  five  generals,  but  who 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  fome  pre-eminence  over  his  colleagues.  I'er- 
haps  it  was  his  turn  to  command. 

**  Alciphron,  who,  with  Thr.ifylius,  was  the  principal  agent  in 
this  affair,  was  die  "  v.-c^i-.-c  Aa«£(5*a(,u.Gt>i,y,"  the  public  hoft  of 
jhe  Lacedstmonians.    Thucydid.  p,  386, 

into 
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S^vin^'  i^^to  conference,  v/ith  the  Lacedasmonian  king.  In. 
•  confequence  of  this  unexpedted  nieafure,  a  truce 
was  concluded  between  the  chiefs,  without  the  con- 
currence or  knowledge  of  the  officers  or  troops  in 
either  army.  TheArgives,ThrafyliusandAlciphron, 
engaged  that  their  countrymen  fhould  give  com- 
plete fatisfadtion  for  the  injuries  of  which  they  were 
accufed ;  and  king  Agis,  whofe  authority,  by  the 
Spartan  laws,  was  abfolute  in  the  field,  led  off  his 
obfequious  army. 
Pifcon-  Whatever  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  meafure,  it 

by  occa-^'  occafioncd   (after  the  firft  paufe  of  filent  aftonifh- 
fioned  m     fnentl   univerfal  difcontent,  followed  by  loud  and 

{jothitates.  ■^  -^ 

licentious  clamours.  The  Spartans  complained, 
"  That,  after  affembling  fuch  a  body  of  men  as 
had  fcarcely  ever  been  coUedled  in  Peloponnefus, 
whofe  attachment  to  their  caufe  was  ardent,  wliofe 
numbers  and  courage  were  invincible,  and  after 
furrounding  their  enemies  on  every  fide,  and  de- 
priving them  of  every  refource,  the  glorious  hope, 
or  rather  certainty,  of  the  mofb  complete  and  im- 
portant victory,  fhould  have  been  facrificed-,  in 
one  moment,  by  the  caprice,  tht  cowardice,  or 
the  corruption  of  their  general."  The  Argives 
lamented,  "  "fhat  their  numerous  enemies,  whom 
they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  in  their 
own  country,  fhould  have  been  allowed  to  efcape 
from  their  hands  by  a  hafty  and  ill-judged  com.po- 
fition."  Nor  did  they  confine  their  refentment  to 
vain  complaints.  The  mofc  daring  or  moft  fedi- 
tious  attacked  tlie  houfes  of  Thrafyllus  and  Alci- 
phron.     The  reft  foon  joined  in  the  tumult.     The 

effetls 
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cffefts  of  the  srenerals  were  plundered  or  confif-  chap. 
cated;  and  their  lives  were  faved,  with  difficulty,  ._  -^-  _j 
by  the  relpefted  fan6tuary  of  Argive  Juno. 

Though  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  the  ancients  in  Alcibia- 
general,  feldom  employed  refident  ambaffadors  in  jY^ajes'the 
foreign  ftates,  Alcibiades  was   then  invefted  with  Argives  to 
that  character  at  Argos.     His  adlivity  would  not  truce. 
fail  to  promote  the  popular  tumult,  in  which  his  ^b'^p. 
own  and  the  Athenian  intereft  was  concerned.     On  A.  C.4.1S, 
a  future  occafion  he  boafted,  that,  chiefly  at  his 
inlligation,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  were  per- 
•fuaded  to  break  the  truce ;  a  meafure  greatly  faci- 
litated by   the  long-expe6ted  arrival  of  the  Athe- 
nian tranfports,  conveying  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
hundred  foldiers,  and  a  body  of  three  hundred  ca- 
valry.    Encouraged  by   this  event,  the  Argives, 
regardlefs  of  the  truce,  attacked  the  ancient  and 
wealthy    city  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  which_, 
after  a  feeble  refiftance,  fubmitted  to  their  arms. 
They  next  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Tegea,  a  defign  extremely  contrary  to 
the   inclination   of  the  Eleans,  who  were  eager  to 
chaftife  the   inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  a  diftriifl  on 
their  own  frontier.     The  Argives,  however,  paid 
no  regard  to  their  demands ;  and  the  Eleans,  of- 
fended by  this  inftance  of  contempt,  returned  home 
in  difguft. 

The  Lacedicmonians  learned  with    indignation  The  Spar, 
the  fubmilTion  of  Orchomenus,  the  fiege  of  Tegea,  !f  "^''!^'' 
and  the  open  infraftion  of  the  treaty.     They  had 
formerly  murmured  againft  the  im.prudent  or  perfi- 
dious meafures  of  king  Agis^  but  when  they  fcit 

Vol.  II.  Y  the 
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CHAP,  the  effe6ls  of  his  mifcondud,  their  refentment  be- 
came outrageous.  In  the  firft  emotions  of  their 
animofity,  they  determined  to  deftroy  his  houfe, 
and  to  fubjedt  him  to  a  fine  of  feveral  thoufand 
pounds  flerling,  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  pay.  But  his  eloquence  and 
addrefs  appeafed  the  general  clamour  j  and,  as  the 
anger  of  popular  alTemblies  is  eafily  converted  into 
pity,  he  was  again  taken  into  favour.  His  known 
talents  for  war  recommended  him  to  the  command 
of  the  army;  and  he  affured  his  countrymen,  that 
his  future  fervices  fliould  fpeedily  wipe  off  the  ftain 
from  his  character.  The  Spartans,  however,  firft 
elefted  on  this  occafion  ten  counfellors  to  attend 
their  kings  in  the  field,  to  reftrain  their  too  preci- 
pitate refolves,  and  control  their  too  abfoiute  au- 
thority. 

Battle  of  Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  necellity  of 
which  feemed  juftified  by  recent  experience,  they 
fummoned  the  afTiftance  of  their  aUies,  wiiofe  ar- 
dour to  renew  hoftilities  was  equal  to  their  own. 
They  proceeded  with  a  numerous  army  (though 
inferior  to  that  formerly  collected,  as  their  confede- 
rates beyond  the  Ifthmus  had  not  yet  time  to  join 
them),  and  marched  direftly  to  the  town  of  Man- 
tinaea,  expelling  either  to  take  that  place,  or  to 
oblige  the  enemy  to  defend  it,  by  withdrawing  their 
troops  from  the  fiege  of  Tegea.  The  approach  of 
the  Argives  prevented  the  furprife  of  Mantinsea  j 
and  both  armies,  whofe  ambition  or  refentment  had 
been  fo  lately  diflippointed  of  an  opportunity  to  dif- 

play 
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play  their  valour  or  their  fliry,  eagerly  prepared  chap. 
for  an  engagement.  i_  -^-  j 

According  to  ancient  cuftom,  the  leaders  of  the  Military 
feveral  nations  addrefled  their  refpeftive  troops. 
The  Mantinccans  were  animated  "  by  the  fight  of 
their  city,  for  the  defence  of  which,  as  well  as  for 
the  fafety  of  their  wives  and  children,  they  were 
exhorted  valiantly  to  contend.  The  event  of  the 
battle  mufl  determine  the  important  alternative  of 
dominion  and  fervitude  j  dominion  which  they  had 
lately  afTumed  over  various  cities  in  Arcadia,  and 
fervitude,  which  they  had  already  fuffered  under 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Sparta."  The  Argives  were 
reminded  "  of  their  ancient  pre-eminence  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  which  they  had  recently  recovered,  and 
which  their  honour  was  now  called  to  maintain. 
They  were  reminded  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars 
which  they  had  formerly  carried  on,  in  order  to 
repel  the  ufurpation  of  a  powerful  and  am.bitious 
neighbour.  This  was  the  fame  enem.y  who  ac- 
tually provoked  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  revenging,  in  one  day,  the  accumu- 
lated injuflice  of  many  centuries."  The  Athe- 
nians heard,  and  repeated,  "  That  it  was  glorious  to 
march  at  the  head  of  gallant  and  faithful  allies,  and 
to  fhew  themfelves  deferving  of  their  hereditary  re- 
nown. They  yielded  to  none  in  bravery ;  their 
power  was  unrivalled  -,  and  when  they  had  over- 
come the  Lacedaemonians,  even  in  the  Peloponne- 
fus,  their  dominion  would  be  more  extenfive  and 
fecu;e." 

Y  2  The 
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CHAP.       The  Spartans  briefly    exhorted  their  followers, 

XVIII.  .  , 

»  '■  and  each  other,  "  to  exert  that  innate  valour  which 

The  Spar-  ]^ad  cvcr  animated  their  breafts,  and  which  could 

rious,        receive  no  additional  force  frona  a  tedious  difplay 

of  ufelefs   words."     Thus   faying,  they   marched 

with  a  flow  and  firm  fl:ep,  regulated  by  the  found 

of  the  flute,  to  meet  the  impetuous  onfet  *'  of  the 

Argives  and  Athenians.     Above  a  thoufand  of  the 

former,  chofen  from  the  flower  of  the  noblefl:  youth 

of  Argos,  had  been  employed,  flnce  the  firfl:  dif- 

fenflons  occafioned  by  the  peace  of  Nicias,  in  the 

confl:ant  exercife  of  arms,  in  order  to  maintain  the 

honourable  pretenflons  of  their  country.      They 

behaved  with  fignal  bravery.     The  Athenians  were 

not  wanting  to  their  ancient  fame.     The  Manti- 

nseans  fl:renuoufly  defended  every  thing  mofl:  dear 

to  them.  But  the  allied  army  had  been  confiderably 

weakened  by  the  defertion  of  the  Eleans ;  and  the 

martial  enthufiafm  of  king  Agis,  feconded  by  the 

perfevering  valour  of  the  Spartans**,  decided  the 

fortune 

*?  The  admirable  veiTes  of  Milton,  who  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
Thucydides,  are  the  beft  commentary  on  this  battle. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  loft  recorders,  fu;h  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  nobleft  temper  heroes  old. 
Arming  to  battle;  and  inftead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd  firm  and  unmov'd.  Sic. 

Par.  Loft,  b.  J. 
-4  If  the  text  is  not  corrupt,  the  words  of  Thucydides  are  very 
remarkable :  AMa  (x«^tr<z  ^vj  xcctu  'noara,  tn  sf^LTn^^ia  Acuci^auiA,cnoi 
iXoca-cruQivrec ,  rvi  aySceice,  iai>^oa>  a^ -naffov  <ns^iyttofA.stot»  p.  394.  "That 
the  Lacedaemonians,  exceedingly  inferior  as  they  appeared  on  thisoc- 
cafion  to  the  enemy  in  military  flcill,  fhewed  themfelves  as  much-fu-., 
fcrior  to  them  in  true  manly  couragt.'"     It  appears  from  the  defcnp- 

UoxK 
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fortune  of  the  battle.  The  allies  were"^^  repulfed,  chap. 
broken,  thrown  into  diforder,  and  put  to  flight.  ■_  -^-  'j 
The  Spartans,  unwilling  to  irritate  their  defpair, 
or  fuperftitioufly  obferving  an  ancient  maxim, 
which  enjoined  them  "  to  make  a  bridge  for  a 
flying  enemy,"  did  not  continue  the  purfuit,  but 
Ipeedily  returned  home  to  celebrate  the  Carnean 
feftival,  rejoicing  in  having  reftored  the  luftre  of 
their  arms,  and  recovered  their  authority  in  the 
Peloponnefus. 

This,  in  fad,  proved  the  immediate  confequence  Tumults 
of  a  battle,  which  was  not  fo  bloody  as  might  have  *"  ■^''S®** 
been  expefted,  the  vanquiflied  having  loft  eleven^ 
and  the  vi6lors  only  threCj  hundred.  But  the  re- 
volutions of  Greece  chiefly  depended  on  the  fluc- 
tuating politics  of  domeftic  faftions.  The  Spar- 
tans had  a  numerous  party  in  Argos  itfelf,  who, 
emboldened  by  the  recent  vidlory  of  their  friends, 
immediately  took  arms,  aboliflied  the  popular  go- 
vernment, deftroyed  the  partifans  of  Athens,  ab- 
jured the  league  with  that  ftate,  and  entered  into  a 
new  confederacy  with  Sparta.      This  event  hap- 

tion  of  the  battle,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defe£Hve,  not  la 
ikiH,  but  in  difcipline.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  their  right  wing 
extended  too  far,  which  frequently  happened  from  the  defue  of  every 
foldier  to  cover  his  unarmed  fide  by  the  fliield  of  the  next  perfon  on. 
his  right.  In  confequence  of  this  tendency,  the  Lacedaemonian  left 
wing  was  over-reached  by  the  enemy's  right.  Agis  ordered  the 
Skirita;  and  Brafidians  to  wheel  from  their  places  on  the  right,  and 
lengthen  the  front  of  the  left  wing:  commanding  the  battalions 
of  Hipponoidas  and  Ariftocles  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  occafioned  by 
this  movement.  But  thefe  generals  abfolutely  refufed  to  obey  orders, 
and  were  afterwards  banifhed  Sparta  on  that  account.  Thucydid. 
p.  393,  &  feqq. 

y  3  pened 
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CHAP,  pened  a  few  weeks  after  the  engagement,  and  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  winter  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war.  During  the  two  following  years, 
Argos  paid  dearly  for  a  moment  of  tranfient  fplen- 
dour,  having  undergone  three  bloody  revolutions> 
which  renewed  the  atrocities  of  Corey rean  fedition. 
The  contefl  ended,  as  in  Corcyra,  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians  and  democracy. 
MaiTacre  The  affairs  of  the  Peloponnefus  had  long  occu- 
Scioneans.  P^^^j  without  engroffing,  the  attention  of  Athens. 
The  year  preceding  her  alliance  with  Argos,  the 
Athenians  reduced  the  rebellious  city  of  S  clone, 
in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene,  againft  which  their  re- 
fentment  had  been  provoked  to  the  utmoft  fury, 
becaufe  the  Scioneans,  though  inhabiting  a  coun- 
try almoll  furrounded  by  the  fea,  had  defied  the 
naval  power  of  Athens,  and,  amidft  the  misfor- 
tunes of  that  ftate,  revolted  to  her  enemies.  The 
citizens  of  Scione  became  the  vidtims  of  a  revenge 
equally  cruel  and  imprudent.  The  males,  above 
the  age  of  puberty,  were  put  to  the  fword ;  the 
women  and  children  dragged  into  fervitude;  the 
name  and  honours  of  the  city  extinguilhed  for 
ever  J  and  the  territory  planted  with  a  new  colony, 
confilling  chiefly  of  Platj^an  exiles.  Thefe  atro- 
cious cruelties  alarmed  the  terror,  exafperated  the 
refentment,  and  invigorated  the  refiilance,  of  the 
neighbouring  republics.  Their  defence  was  un- 
dertaken by  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  whom 
the  Athenians  therefore  interdidted  the  ufe  of  the 
Grecian  feas.  But  that  ambidous  people  made  fo 
little  progrefs  in  reducing  the  Macedonian  coalt, 
I  that 
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that  they  finally  defifted  from  this  defign,  content-  C  h  a  p. 
ing  themfelves  with  guarding  thofe  places  which  ■_   -^  -  _j 
ftill  preferved  their  allegiance,  with  re-eflablifhing 
domeftic  order,  and  with  colleding  the  cuftomary 
tribute  from  their  numerous  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. 

The   produ6live   induftry  diffufed  through   all  TheAthe- 

1  1  /»    1  .  ,  ,.  -       .  nians  at- 

branches  or  the  community,  the  equality  of  private  tack  Me. 
fortune,  the  abfence  of  habitual  luxury,  together  q,^' 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  their  foil  and  ch-  xci.  i. 
mate,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  flourilli  amidft  furious     "    "^^  ' 
and  bloody  wars.     After  a  lliort  period  of  tran- 
quillity, their  exuberant  population  overflowed,  and 
was   obliged  to  difcharge  itfelf  in  foreign  colonies 
or  conquefts.     Such  a  period  Athens  enjoyed  for 
five  years  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as  the  Mace- 
donian and  Argive  wars  only  employed  her  a6li- 
vity,  without  exhaufting  her  ftrength.     The  ne- 
ceffity  of  exerting  her  fuperfluous  vigour  in  fome 
ufeflil  and  honourable   defign,    was   fatally  expe- 
rienced, in  the  year  following,  by  the  unfortunate 
ifland  of  Melos,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  dire6tly  oppofite  to  the  Cape  of  Malea,   the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Laconia. 

This  beautiful  ifland,  fixty  miles  in  circumfe-  Defcrlp- 
rcnce,  of  a  circular  form,  of  anagreeable  tempera-  -[1°  nd. 
ture,  and  affbrding,  in  peculiar  perfeftion  ''^  the 
ufual  produ6lions  of  a  fine  climate,  had  early  in- 

*y  The  ifland  of  Melos  is  every  where  impregnated  with  iron, 
bitumen,  fulphur,  and  other  minerals.  It  is  defcribed  by  Tourne- 
fort  as  a  great  laboratoiy.  Its  fubterranean  fires  are  fuppofed  to 
give  peculiar  force  and  flavour  to  its  wines  and  fruits. 

Y  4  vited 
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vited  the  colonization  of  the  Spartans;  and  the 
happy  fettlement  had  enjoyed  political  independence 
for  {tvtn  hundred  years.  The  ftrength  and  im- 
portance of  the  capital,  which  had  the  fame  name 
with  the  illand,  may  be  underftood  by  the  arma- 
ment, of  thirty  fhips,  and  near  three  thoufand  fol- 
diers,  which  the  Athenians  brought  againft  it. 
Before  they  commenced  hoftilities,  either  by  attack- 
ing the  city,  or  by  ravaging  the  country,  they  fent 
ambafladors  to  the  Melians,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  furrender,  without  incurring  the  danger 
or  the  punifhment  of  an  unequal,  and  probably  a 
fruitlefs,  refiftance.  The  cautious  iflanders,  well 
acquainted  with  the  eloquence  and  addrefs  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  denied  them 
the  permiffion  to  fpeak  befoi-e  the  public  afTembly, 
but  appointed  a  deputation  of  the  magiftrates,  to 
hear  and  examine  their  demands.  The  Athenian  am- 
baffadors  were  received  in  the  fenate-houfe,  where  a 
moll  important  and  interefting  conference  was 
held  ^^,  which,  while  it  engages  our  compalTion  for 
the  unhappy  vi6lims  of  ambition,  explains  the  pre- 
vailing fentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  in 
matters  of  war  and  government,  and  illuftrates  the 
daring  injullice  of  the  Athenian  republic.  The 
ambafladors  began  the  dialogue,  by  obferving, 
^*  That  fince  the  diftruft  of  the  Melians,  probably 
aiifing  from  the  confcious  weaknefs  of  their  caufe, 
had  refufed  them  the  liberty  of  ipeaking,  in  a  con- 
tinued oration,  to  the  affembly  of  the  people,  they 
Tnould  ufe  that  mode  of  conference  v/hich  feemed 


*6  Thucydid.  1.  v.  p.  400,  &  feqc]. 
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mofi:  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  their  adver*  ^3yjf.T* 
faries,  and  patiently  liften  to  the  objeftions  which 
might    occur   to   any   part   of    their    difcourfe." 
Melians.  "  The  propofal  is  juil  and  reafonable  j 
but  you  have  come  hither  with  an  armed  force, 
which    renders    you  judges   in  your   own   caufe. 
Though  vanquifned  in  debate,  you  may  ftill  con- 
quer by  arms  -,  but  if  we  yield  in  argument,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  ilavery."     Athenians,  "  If  you  in- 
tend to  talk  of  matters  foreign  to  the  fubjeft,  we 
have  done."    M,  "  It  is  furely  excufable  for  thofe, 
whofe  all  is  at  ftake,  to  turn  themfelves  on  every 
fide,  and  to  fuggeft  their  fufpicions  and  their  doubts. 
But  let  the  conference  be  carried  on  in  the  man- 
ner which  you  have  propofed."     A.   "  And,  on 
both  fjdes,  let  all  fuperfluous  arguments  be  omit- 
ted ;  either  that  we,  having  repelled  and  conquered 
the  Perfians,  are  entitled  to  govern  the  Greeks  3  or 
that  yoUy  being  a  colony  of  Lacedsemon,   are  en- 
titled to  independence.     Let  us  fpeak  like  men  of 
fenfe  and  experience,   who  know  that  the  equal 
rules  of  juftice  are  obferved  only  by  men  of  an 
equal  condition ,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  ftrong 
to  command,  and  to  the  weak  to  obey^  becaufe 
fuch  is  the  interefl  of  both."     M.  "  How  can  our 
intereft  and  yours  coincide  ?"  A.  "  By  fubmiffion, 
you  will  fave  your  lives ;  and  by  preferving  you, 
we  will  increafe  our  own  power."     M.  "  Confider 
(for  this  alfo  muft  be  mentioned,  fince  difregarding 
juftice y  you  are  governed  only  by  utility)  that  your 
unprovoked    invafion  of  the  MeUans  will    roufe 
the   refentment  of  all   Greece  i     will  render  all 

neutral 
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CHAP,  neutral  ftates  your  enemies  j  and,  if  ever  your  em- 
pire ihould  decline,  (as  what  human  grandeur  is 
not  fubjeft  to  decay  ?)  will  expofe  you  to  a  dread- 
ful and  juft  puniihment."  A.  "  The  continuance 
of  our  empire  is  the  care  of  fortune  and  the  gods ; 
the  little  that  man  can  do  to  preferve  it,  we  will 
not  neglect.  The  liberty  of  Melos  offends  the  pride 
of  the  neighbouring  ifles,  and  Itirs  them  to  rebel- 
lion. The  intereft  of  our  prefent  power  muft 
prevail  over  the  apprehenfion  of  future  danger." 
M.  "  While  the  Athenians  are  thus  prepared  to 
incur  danger  for  the  prefervation  of  empire,  and 
their  fubjed:  iflands  to  defy  death  for  the  hopes  of 
freedom,  would  it  not  be  the  bafeft  and  moft  infa- 
mous cowardice  in  us,  who  have  long  enjoyed 
liberty,  to  decline  any  toil  or  danger  for  maintain- 
ing the  moft  valuable  and  the  moft  glorious  of  all 
human  polTeffions  ?"  A.  "  We  are  not  come 
hither  to  difpute  the  prize  of  valour,  but  to  offer 
terms  of  fafety."  M.  "  The  event  of  war  is  un- 
certain ;  there  is  fome  hope  in  refiftance,  none  in 
fubmiffion."  A.  "  Flattering  hope  often  deceives 
the  profperous  and  the  powerful,  but  always  de- 
ftroys  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  who,  difregarding 
natural  means  of  prefervation,  have  recourfe  to 
idle  dreams  of  the  fancy,  to  omens,  oracles,  divi- 
nation, and  all  the  fallacious  illufions  of  a  vain 
fuperftition."  M.  "  We  know  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  M'elians  to  contend  with  the  ftrength 
and  fortune  of  Athens :  yet  we  truft  that  the  gods 
will  fupport  the  juftice  of  our  caufe ;  and  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,   from  whom  we  are  defcended, 

moved 
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moved  by  a  fenfe  of  honour,  will  defend  their  own  ^J^j^,^" 
blood."  A.  "  Believe  not  that  Athens  will  be 
forfaken  by  the  gods.  Ambition  is  implanted  in 
man.  The  wifdom  of  providence,  not  an  Athe- 
nian decree,  has  eftablilhed  the  inevitable  law, 
that  the  ftrong  fliould  govern  the  weak.  As  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  fincerely 
congratulate  your  happy  ignorance  of  their  princi- 
ples. Whatever  equity  prevails  in  their  domeftic 
inftitutions,  they  have  but  one  rule  refpedling  their 
neighbours,  which  is,  to  regulate  all  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  them  by  their  own  conveniency."  M, 
*^  It  is  chiefly  that  confideration  which  affords  us 
hope,  that  they  will  not  forfake  an  ifland  which 
they  have  planted,  left  they  fhould  be  regarded  as 
traitors,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unfa- 
vourable to  their  intereft,  efpecially  fince  Melos, 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  territories, 
would  be  a  dangerous  poffelTion  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy."  A.  "  The  timid  caution  of  the  Lacede- 
monians feldom  takes  the  field,  even  againft  their 
inveterate  enemies  in  the  Peloponnefus,  unlefs 
when  their  ftandard  is  attended  by  numerous  allies. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  for  the  fafety  of  a 
colony,  they  will  alone  crofs  the  Cretan  fea,  to 
contend  with  the  fuperior  navy  of  Athens."  M, 
*^  Should  the  Lacedasmonians  be  averfe  to  fail, 
they  can  tranfport  others  in  their  ftead ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  Cretan  fea  may  elude  the  vigilance  of 
your  fhips  \  or  fhould  that  probability  fail,  the  La- 
cedaemonians may  attack  your  fubjefts  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  accomplifh  the  defigns  of  the  warlike 

Bra- 
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CHAP.  Brafidas."     A.  "  You  are  determined,  it  feenns, 

XVIII. 

to  learn,  by  fatal  experience,  that  fear  never  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  defift  from  their  defigns ; 
efpecially  never  to  raife   the  fiege  of  any  place 
which  they  had   once  invefted.     For  during  the 
whole  of  this  long  conference,  you  have  not  men- 
tioned a  fingle  particular  capable  of  affording  any 
juft  ground  of  confidence.    Deceived  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  words,  you  talk  of  honour  and  independ- 
ence, rejefting  the  offers  of  a  powerful  flate,  whofe 
arms  you  are  unable  to  refift,  and  whofe  prote(5lion 
you  might  obtain  at  the  expence  of  a  moderate 
tribute.     Left  fhame  Ihould  have  any  fhare  in  this 
dangerous  behaviour,  we  Hiall  leave  you  to  con- 
fult  privately,  only  reminding  you  once  more,  that 
your  prefent  deliberations  involve  the  fate  of  your 
country." 
Magnani-       The  Athenian  ambalTadors  retired  j  and  Ihortly 
the  Me-      afterwards,  the  Melians  recalled  them,  and  "  de- 
lians.         clared  their  unanimous  refolution  not  to  betray,  in 
one  unlucky  hour,    the   liberty  which  they  had 
maintained  for  {tYZVi  hundred  years ;  depending  on 
the  vigorous  afTiftance  of  their  Lacedasmonian  kinf- 
men,  and  trufling  efpecially  in  that  divine  provi- 
dence which  had  hitherto  moft  wonderfully  pre- 
ferved   them   amidfl   the   general   convulfions    of 
Greece.     But  they  entreated  the  Athenians  to  ac- 
cept their  offers  of  neutrality,  and  to  abflain  from 
Conqueft     unprovokcd  violence."    The  ambaffadors  prepared 
ancfcrlri'    ^^^  returning  to  the  camp,  leaving  the  commif- 
treatment    fioncrs  With  2.  farcallic  threat,  "  That  of  all  men, 
Lbitaius".    ^"  i''^^'^  ^   delicate  fituation,  the  Melians    alone 
I  though: 
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thought  the  future  more  certain  than  the  paft,  and  ^J?,j^j^* 
would  grievoufly  fufFer  for  their  folly,  in  pi-eferring 
to  the  propofals  of  certain  and  immediate  fafety,  the 
deceitfulnefs  of  hope,  the  inftability  of  fortune,  and 
thevainprofpeftofLacedssmonianaid."  The  Athe- 
nians, irritated  byoppofition,  invefted,  without  delay, 
the  capital  of  Melos,  which  was  blocked  up  for  feve- 
ral  months  by  fea  and  land.  The  befieged,  after  fuf- 
fering  cruelly  by  famine,  made  feveral  defperate  fal- 
lies,  feized  the  Athenian  magazines,  and  deflroyed 
part  of  their  works.  But  towards  the  end  of  winter, 
their  refiftance  was  defeated  by  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  combined  with  domeftic  treafon. 
The  males  above  the  age  of  fourteen  fhared  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  Scioneans.  The  women  and 
children  were  fubjeded  to  perpetual  fervitude,  and 
f)ve  hundred  new  inhabitants,  drawn  from  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  of  Athens,  were  fent  to  occupy 
the  vacant  lands,  which  had  been  cultivated  and 
adorned  hr  feven  centuries  by  the  labour  of  the 
CJfterminated  Melians  *^ 

*7  Thucydid.  1.  v.  p.  410.  ad  fin. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Alcihiades  ■promotes  the  Sicilian  Expedition. — Revo^ 
lilt  ions  in  that  IJland. — EmbaJJy  to  Athens.—^ 
Extravagant  Views  of  Alcihiades. — Oppojed  by 
Nicias. — 'The  Athenians  prepare  to  invade  Sicily, 
—Their  Armament  beheld  with  Sufpicion  by  the 
Italian  States. — Deliberations  concerning  the 
Mode  of  carrying  on  the  War. — Alcihiades  takes 
Catana  by  Stratagem. — His  Intrigues  in  MeffenL 
— He  is  unjeafonably  recalled  to  Athens.—' 
Charged  with  Treafon  and  Impiety. — Ef capes  to 
Sparta. — Nicias  determines  to  attack  Syracufe. 
'— Defer iption  of  that  City. — The  Athenians, 
prevail  in  a  Battle. — Return  to  Catana  and 
Naxos. 


CHAP.  fr^HE  inhuman  maflacre  of  the  MeHans  has 
'  ^  _}  A  been  afcribed  by  an  inftru6tive,  though  often 
Alcihiades  i^accurate  bio2;rapher ',  to  the  unfeehno;  pride  of 

promotes  or  ^  ^  . 

theexpe-  Alcibiades.  But  more  ancient  and  authentic  wri- 
SicHy.  ^'^  °  ters  *,  whofe  filence  feems  to  exculpate  the  fon  of 
Ciinias  from  this  atrocious  accufation,  reprefent 
him  as  the  principal  author  of  the  expedition  againft 
Sicily;  an  expedition  not  more  unjuft  in  its  prin- 
ciple than  fatal  in  its  conlequences. 
Revolu-  The  falutary  union  between  the  princes  of  Sy- 

thatidaiKi.  racufe  and  Agrigentum  triumphed,  as  we  had  occa- 

A.  C.  479 

'-^^^'  I  Plut.  In  Alcib. 

-  Thucyd.  1.  v.    Lyfias  Orat.  cont,  Alcib, 

fion 
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fion  to  relate,  over  the  ambition  and  refources  of  C  h  a  p. 

...  XIX. 

Carthage.  Sicily  flourillied  under  the  virtuous  ad-  .  _  '  j 
miniftration  of  Gelon  ^  and  Theron  ;  but  its  tran- 
quillity was  difturbed  by  the  diffenfions  of  their 
immediate  fucceflbrs.  Hieron  king  of  Syracufe 
proved  viftorious  in  a  long  and  bloody  war,  during 
which  the  incapacity  and  misfortunes  of  his  rival 
Thrafideus  emboldened  the  refentment  of  his  fub- 
je6ls,  already  provoked  by  his  injuflice  and  cruel- 
ty *.  He  efcaped  the  popular  fury,  but  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  own  deipair ;  and  the  Agrigentines,  hav- 
ing expelled  the  family  of  an  odious  tyrant,  infti- 
tuted  a  republican  form  of  poHcy. 

The  falfe,  cruel,  and  avaricious  Hieron  (for  fuch  Reian  oF 
at  leaft  he  is  defcribed^  in  the  firfl  years  of  his  J^''^™"''^ 

•'  byracuk, 

reign)  probably  received  little  benefit  from  the 
dangerous  influence  of  proiperity.  But  his  mind 
was  not  incapable  of  reflection  i  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  ficknefs  and  confinement,  he  difcovered 
the  emptinefs  of  fuch  objects  as  kings  are  taught 
to  admire,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  folid  pleafures 
of  the  mind.  By  converfing  with  Grecian  philo- 
fophers,  he  learned  the  moil  important  of  all  lef- 
fons,  that  of  converfing  with  himfelf ;  a  converfa- 
tion  which  none  but  the  moil  virtuous  or  the 
mod  vicious  of  men  can  long  and  frequently  main- 
tain, without  deriving  from  it  eflfential  profit. 
With  the  improvement  of  his  underftanding,  the 
fentiments  of  Hieron  improved  -,  his  chara6ler  and 
manners  underwent  a  total  change  j  and  the  latter 

i  See  above,  p.  36.  4  Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  Ix.  &  feqq. 

5  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xi.  c.  Ixvi. 

years 
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CHAP,  years  of  his  reign  adorn  the  hiftory  of  Sicily,  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  *^.  The  poets  Simonides, 
yEfchylus,  and  Bacchilides,  frequented  his  court, 
and  admired  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  rather 
than  of  his  fortune.  The  fublime  genius  of  Pin- 
dar has  celebrated  the  magnificent  generofity  of  his 
illuftrious  patron.  And  in  an  age  when  writing 
was  the  pi6lure  of  converfation,  becaufe  men  talked 
as  they  needed  not  have  been  afhamed  to  write, 
the  impartial  difciple  of  Socrates,  who  had  nothing 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  afhes  of  a  king  of  Si- 
cily, has  reprefented  Hieron,  in  the  Dialogue  en- 
titled from  his  name ',  as  a  model  of  wifdom  and 
virtue. 
The  ty-  It  is  a  mortifying  refle6lion  that  the  inimitable 

Thrafy°      qualities  of  a  virtuous  prince  fhould  naturally  en- 
^^\"f '  ^"'^  courao-e  the  floth,  or  irritate  the  vices,  of  a  dege- 

eftablim-  ^  ^  .  ^         . 

i-nent  of      ncrate  fucceflbr.     The  glorious  reign  of  Hieron 

emocia-     ^^^  followed  by  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Thrafybulus ; 

oiymp.       a  wretch  who,  difsracinp;  the  throne  and  human 

Ixxviii.  5,  .    .  ... 

A.C.466.  nature,  was  expelled  from  Sicily  by  thejuft  indig- 
nation of  his  fubjefts.  Refentment  is  more  per- 
manent than  gratitude.  The  Syracufans  forgot  the 
fame  of  Gelon  j  they  forgot  the  recent  merit  of 
Hieron ;  and,  that  they  might  never  be  again  fub- 
jefted  to  a  tyrant  like  Thrafybulus,  exchanged  the 
odious  power  of  kings  for  the  dangerous  fury  of 
democracy '. 
Effeas  of  The  inferior  cities  having  fuccefTively  imitated 
iiuion.        ^^^  example  of  Agrigentum   and   Syracufe,    the 

6  iElian.  I.  ix.  c.  vii.  7  Xenophont.  Hieron. 

*  Aiiflot.  de  Repub.  1.  v.  c.  xil. 

Grecian 


» 
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Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily  experienced  thediforders  C  li  A  p. 
of  that  tumultuous  liberty  which  had  fo  long  pre-  i_^'l_!,^ 
vailed  in  the  mother-country.  Diftrafled  by  in- 
ternal diicord,  and  harafled  by  external  hoftility, 
they  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to 
the  politics  of  Greece.  The  republic  of  Syracufe, 
which  was  alone  capable  of  interpofing,  with  ef- 
feft,  in  the  quarrels  of  that  countr\%  imitated,  in- 
(lead  of  oppofing,  the  ambition  of  Athens.  Moll 
of  the  Dorian  fettlements  had  become  confederates, 
or  rather  tributaries,  to  the  Syracufans  j  and  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefiaii 
war,  that  afpiring  people,  though  torn  by  domeftic 
factions,  ftrenuoufly  exerted  their  valour  aga,inft 
the  Ionic  fettlements  of  Leontium,  Catana,  and 
Naxos. 

While  thefe  unhappy  iflanders  ftruggied  with  DifTennons 
the  turbulence  of  a  "-overnment  more  ftormy  than  !"  ^l*^.''?'* 

'-'  _  ^  in  whicii 

the  whirlpools  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  they  like-  tbeAthe- 
wife  enjoyed,  however,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  "'rfeie'"" 
democracy;    which,  of  all  political   conilitutions,  ^'^^"^'^V:. 

-'  '■  _  ,  Ixxxvni.;;. 

prefents  the  wideft  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  fuperior  A.  c.4.26. 
talents,  and  has  always  been  the  moft  produ6tive  in 
great  men.  The  aftive  fermentation  of  popular 
aflemblies  had  given  the  eloquence  of  a  Gorgias 
to  Leontium,  and  the  abilities  of  a  Hermocrates 
to  Syracufe.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war,  the  former  came  to  Athens  to  folicit  the 
prote6tion  of  that  republic  againit  the  unjuft  ufurp- 
ation  of  the  Sicilian  capital.  His  arguments  con- 
vinced the  judgment,  and  the  brilliant  harmony  of 
his  ftyle  tranfported  the  fenfibility,  Qf  the  Athenians. 
Vol.  II.  Z  They 


I 
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CHAP.  They  immediately  difpatched  twenty  Ihips  of  wai^ 

■^  .^  '_j  to  the  affiftance  of  their  Ionic  brethren.    Two  years 

afterwards   a   fimilar  requeft   was  made,    and  as 

readily  complied  with ;  and  the  Athenians  feemed 

difpofed  to  engage  with  vigour  in  the  war,  when 

the  forefight  of  Hermocrates,  alarmed  by  the  in- 

trufion  of  thefe  am.bitious  ftrangers,  promoted  a 

general  congrefs  of  the  ilates  of  Sicily. 

Appeafed         This  Convention  was  held  at  the  central  town  of 

c?lt^Jr"°*  Gela ;  it  was  attended  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 

oiymp.      all  the  Doric  and  Ionic  cities.     Hermocrates  re- 

jXXX  IX  •  I  • 

A.c!42+.  prefented  Syracufe;  and  ilkiilrious  as  that  republic 
was,  his  condu6t  proved  him  worthy  its  higheft 
honours.  While  the  reprefentatives  of  other  ftates 
dwelt  on  their  particular  grievances,  and  urged 
their  feparate  interefcs,  Hermocrates  regarded  and 
enforced  only  the  general  intereft  of  Sicily.  His 
arguments  finally  prevailed,  and  all  parties  were 
engaged  to  terminate  their  domeftic  contefts,  left 
the  whole  iiland  fhould  fall  a  prey  to  a  foreign 
power''. 
New  dif  But  a  plan  of  union,   fo  feafonable  and  falutary, 

ftnfions.      (depended  on  the  tranfient   influence  of  a  fingle 
xci.  I.        man,  while  the  principles  of  difcord  were  innume- 
rable and  permanent.  Within  a  few  years  after  this 
event,  Leontium  was  taken  and  deftroyed,   its  in- 
habitants reduced  to  the  wretched  condition  of  ex- 
iles,  and   its   confederates,  the  Tgeflfeans,   clofely 
befieged  by  the  conjunft  arms  of  Selinus  and  Sy- 
Demands     racufe.     The  unfortunate  communities  again  fent 
Egeikansj  an   embaffy   to  Athens,    pleading   the    rights    of 

9  Thuevdid.  pt  290. 

con- 
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cbnfanguinity,  and  addreffing  not  only  the  pafTions  chap. 
but  the  intereft  of  their  pov/erful  allies.  "  The  i_  ^  « 
Athenians,"  they  infilled,  "  were  bound  by  every 
principle  of  found  policy  to  reprefs  the  growing 
greatnefs  of  Syracufe,  which  muil:  otherwife  become 
a  formidable  acceffion  to  the  Peloponneiian  league; 
and  now  was  the  time  for  undertaking  that  enter- 
prife,  while  their  Ionian  kinfmcn  in  Sicily  were 
ftill  capable  of  exerting  fome  vigour  -in  their  own 
defence."  In  order  to  enforce  thefe  arguments, 
the  ambafladors  of  Egefca  or  Segefta  gave  an  oiten- 
tatious,  and  even  a  very  falfc,  defcription  of  the 
wealth  of  their  republic  j  which,  according  to  their 
account,  was  capable  of  furnifning  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  the  war.  Their  fellow-citizens  at  home 
carried  on  the  deception  by  a  mofc  unjuftifiable  ar- 
tifice, dlfplaying  to  the  Athenian  commifiioners 
fent  to  confer  with  them,  the  borrowed  riches  of 
their  neighbours,  and  raifing,  by  extraordinary  ex- 
pedients, the  fum  of  fixty  talents  of  filver,  to  m.ain- 
tain,  for  a  month,  an  Athenian  jPxCet  of  fixty  fail,  as 
if  they  had  purpofed  monthly  to  repeat  this  large 
fubfidy,  which  at  once  exhaufled  their  faculties '°. 

The  arguments  of  their  Sicilian  allies  were  doubt-  with  which 
lefs  entitled  to  confiderable  weight  with  the  Athe-  Jjjan^^^;; 
nians ;  yet  various  reafons  might  have  diflliaded  prudently 
that  ambitious  people   from  undertaking,  at  the 
prefent  juncture,  an  expedition  againfl  the  power- 
ful republic  of  Syracufe.     The  cloud  of  war,  which 
Pericles  faw  advancing  with  rapid  motion  from  the 

»»  Thucydid.  p.  444., 

Z  2  Pelo- 
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c  H  A  P.  Peloponnefiis,   had  been  at  length  difpelled  by  the 
\     -^  '._■  valour  and  fortune  of  the  Athenians;  not,  however, 
before  the  arms  of  Brafidas  had  fhakcn  their  empire 
to  the  foundation.    The  fame  ftorm  might  be  again 
collefted,  if  the  Athenians  removed  their  armies 
from    home,  efpccially  if  they  were   unfortunate 
abroad,  fmce  the  wounded  pride  of  Sparta  would 
eagerly  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenge.  The 
rebellion  of  the  Macedonian  cities  was  ftill  unfub- 
dued,  and  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  and  dan- 
gerous, before  recovering  the  allegiance  of  thefe 
ancient  pofTefTions,  to  attempt  the  acquifition  of 
saew  territories.     Should  the  Athenian  expedition 
againil  Sicily  be  crowned  with  the  moil  flattering 
luccefs,  it  would  ftill  be  difficult,  nay,  impoflible, 
to  preferve  fuch  a  diftant  and  extenfive  conqueft  ; 
but  lliould  this  ambitious  defign  fail  in  the  execu- 
tion, as  there  was  too  good  reafon  to  apprehend^ 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians,  whofe  greatneis 
was  the  objed:  both  of  terror  and  of  envy,  would 
encourage  the  rebcUious  fpirit  of  their  flibjefts  and 
allies,  excite  the  latent  animofity  of  the  Peloponne- 
fians,   and  reinforce   their   ancient  enemies  by   the 
refentment  and  hoftility  of  Syracufe  and  her  con- 
federates, juftly  provoked  by  the  daring , in vafion 
of  their  ifland. 
^.xtrava-         Thefe  prudential  confiderations  were  unable  ta 
S"Aldbi!  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Athenian  affembly,  inflamed 
-icics.  by  the  breath  of  their  favourite  Alcibiades.     It  is 

a  juft  and  profound  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  that 
the  real  powers  of  government  are  often  contradted 
to  a  narrower   point   in  republics   than  in  mo- 
narchies ; 
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narchiesj  an  obfervation  which  that  fagacious  llatef-  chap. 

XIX. 

inan  had  learned  from  the  experience  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  which  he  might  have  confirmed 
by  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks^  whofe  poHtical  mea- 
fures,  and  even  whofe  national  chara6lerj  depend- 
ed on  the  tranfient  influence  of  a  few  individuals^ 
Under  the  direction  of  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles, 
the  Athenians  difplayed  the  foundeil  policy,  adorned 
by  unfhaken  probity,  and  by  heroic  valour.  Ci- 
mon  inlpired  the  generous  ambition  which  ani- 
mated his  own  breafl :  a  dignified  grandeur  and 
mag-nanimous  firmnefs  diftineuifhed  the  long  ad- 
miniftration,  I  had  almoft  faid  reign,  of  Pericles. 
The  fon  of  Clinias  fucceeded  to  the  power  and 
authority,  without  fncceeding  to  the  virtues  of  thofe 
great  men,  whom  his  oride  difdained  to  imitate.  Re- 
gardiefs  of  order  and  decency,  with  a  licentious  mag- 
nificence moil  offenfive  to  the  fpirit  of  republican 
equality,  he  blended  a  certain  elegance  of  manners, 
which  not  only  repelled  cenfure,  but  attracted  ap- 
plaufe.  Thus  difpenfed  from  obferving  the  efta- 
bliflied  formalities  of  private  life,  he  expelled  that 
the  glory  of  his  adminiftration  might  ibar  above 
the  ordinary  diflates  ofpoUtical  prudence".  Though 
he  preferred  what  was  ufefi.1l  to  what  was  virtuous, 
he  preferred  what  was  brilliant  to  what  was  ufeful, 
and,  dlfdaining  the  common  gifts  of  valour  and 
fortune,  afpired  at  objefts  extraordinary  and  unat- 
tainable. The  recovery  of  the  Athenian  poffef- 
fions,  and  the  re-eftabiifhment  of  an  empire,  al- 

I"  See  Pint,  in  Alcibiad.  Ifociat.  de  Pacej  above  all,  the  animated 
pifture  in  Plato's  Republic  (1.  viii.  cap.  cc.  &reqq.),  of  which  Al- 
.^ibiades,  doubtlefs,  was  the  original. 

Z  J  ready 
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CHAP,  ready  too  extenfive,  might  have  fatisfied  the  am- 

XIX.  ■»  D 

bitiun  of  a  bold  and  active  flatefrnan.     But  the 
extravagant   hopes  of  Alcibiades  expatiated  in  a 
wider  field.     The  acquifition  of  Sicily  itfelfhe  re- 
garded only  as  a  neceffary  introduftion  to  farther 
and  more  important  conquefts.    The  intermediate 
fituation  of  that  beautiful  and  fertile  ifland  opened, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  eafy  communication  v/ith  the 
eaftern  front  of  Italy,  which,  from  BrunduHum  to 
the  Sicilian  frith,   was  adorned  by  populous  and 
flourilhing  cities  s  and  on  the  other,   afforded  a 
fhort  and  fafe  paflage  to  the  northern  fliores  of 
Africa,  which,  for  many  ages,  had  been  cultivated 
and  enriched  by  the  united  labours  of  the  Greeks 
and   Carthaginians.     In   his   waking   or    fleeping 
dreams,  Alcibiades  grafped  the  v/ide  extent  of  thofe 
diftant  pofleffions,   by  the  refources  of  which  he 
expedled  finally  to  fubdue  the  pertinacious  fpirit, 
and   obflinate   refiflance,    of  the    Peloponnefians. 
Thus  fecure  at  home,  and  fovereign  of  the  fea, 
Athens  might  incorporate  with  her  own  the  troops 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  maintain  an  un- 
fhaken  dominion  over  the  moil  delightful  portion 
of  the  earth,  vv'hile  her  fortunate  citizens,  dehvered 
from  all  laborious  and  mercenary  cares,  would  be 
fupported  by  the  contributions  of  fubjedl  nations, 
and  enabled  to  difplay,  in  their  full  extent,  that 
tafte  for  fplendour  and  magnificence,  that  greatnefs 
of  foul  and  fuperiority  of  genius,  which  juflly  en- 
titled them  to  the  empire  of  the  world''. 

"*  Ifocrat.  de  Pace,    Andocid,  Oiat.  iii,  p.  269.   &  Ariftopb, 
Vefp.  ver,  656. 

Allured 
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XIX. 


Allured  by  thefe  extravagant,  but  flattering  pro-  C  h  A  p 


Jpefls  of  grandeur,  the  Athenians,  in  two  fuccefllve 

lian  expe- 


airemblies,  held  at  the  fhort  interval  of  five  days,  ^^^  ""^'" 


agreed  to  the   refolution  of  making  war  againft  dition  op. 
Sicily,  and  of  raifing  fuch  naval  and  military  force  iJ'icias.  ^ 
as  feemed  neceffary  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour  oiymp. 
and  fuccefs.     While  they  flill  deliberated  on  the  A.C.41S. 
latter  objeft,   the  virtuous  Nicias,  who  had  beeri 
named  with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  projedled  armament,  omitted  nothing 
that  prudence  could  fuggeft,  and  patriotifm  enforce, 
to  deter  his  countrymen  from  fuch  a  dangerous 
and  fatal  defign.     On  this  memorable  occafion,  he 
threw  afide  his  ufual  timidity,  and  divefted  himfelf 
of  that  rigid   regard  for  eftablifhed  form.s,  which 
was  natural  to  his  .age  and  chara6ler.    Though  the 
aiTembly  was  convened  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  fupplies  and  troops,  and  the  means  of  col- 
lefting  them  with  the  greateft  expedition  and  faci- 
lity, he  ventured,  contrary  to  ancient  cuflom,  to 
propofe  a  different  fubjeft  of  debate  ;  affirming, 
♦^  That  the  intereft  of  Athens  was  concerned,  not 
in  providing  the  preparations  for  the  Sicilian  inva- 
fion,  but  in   re-examining  the  expediency  of  the 
war.     The  aflembly  ought  not  to  be  moved  by 
the    arguments   and   intreaties   of  the   perfecuted 
Egiftaeans,  and  fugitive  Leontines,  whom  refent- 
inent  had  taught  to  exaggerate,  and  mifery  to  de- 
ceive.    Nor  ought  the  vain  phantom  of  glory  and 
ambition  to  engage  Athens  in  a  defign  perhaps 
altogether  impra6l:icable,  and,  in  the  prefent  junc- 
ture, peculiarly  unfeafonable ;  fiace  it  would  be 
Z  4  madnefs 
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CHAP,  madnefs  to  excite  the  flames  of  a  new  war,  before 
^  ^  __;  the  afhes  of  the  old  were  extingiiifhed.  The  picas 
of  danger  and  felf- defence  were  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree frivolous  i  for,  fliould  the  dreaded  power  of 
Syracufe  be  extended  over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  the 
Athenians  would  have  nothing  to  appi-ehend :  this 
event  v/ould  rather  increafe  their  fecurity.  In  the 
actual  fcate  of  the  ifland,  particular  cities  might  be 
perfuaded  by  fear,  or  intereft,  to  court  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Peloponnefian  confederacy ;  but  the 
victorious  Syracufe  would  difdain  to  follow  the 
flandard  of  Sparta.  Should  the  former  republic, 
by  an  effort  of  uncommon  generofity,  fubjeCl  the 
partial  didtates  of  her  pride  to  the  general  (aLftty 
and  honour  of  the  Dorian  name,  found  policy, 
however,  v/ould  frill  prevent  her  from  endangering 
the  precarious  empire  which  fhe  had  obtained  over 
her  neighbours,  by  llrengthening  the  confederacy 
of  Peloponnefus,  of  which  the  avowed  defign  v,-as 
to  give  liberty  and  independence  to  the  Grecian 
cities.  Should  all  remiote  viev/s  of  policy  be  dif- 
regarded,  yet  immediate  fear  would  deter  the  Sy- 
racufans  from  provoking  the  refentment  of  Athens, 
the  eitefts  of  v/hich  they  had  not  as  yet  experi- 
enced, but  v/hich,  being  unknown,  mufl  appear 
the  more  formidable.  It  v/as  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  Sicilian  expedition  might  be  omitted  with- 
out danger ;  but  if  this  enterprife,  which  had  been 
haftily  refolved  on,  were  iniudicioufly  executed,  or 
if  any  of  thofe  misfortunes  fhould  happen,  which 
are  but  too  frequent  in  war,  the  Athenians  would 
be  expofed  not  only  to  danger,  but  to  difgrace  and 

ruin. 
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ruin.  The  refult  of  fuch  an  important  deliberation  ^  ^^  P- 
ought  not  to  be  committed  to  the  rafli  decifion  y^.^-^^...,^ 
of  youthful  levity  j  which  viev/ed  the  Sicilian  war, 
as  it  did  every  other  objeft,  through  the  delufive 
medium  of  hope,  vanity,  and  ambition ;  and,  to- 
tally difregarding  the  expence  and  danger  to  be 
incurred  by  the  republic,  confidered  only  the  pro- 
fits of  military  command,  which  might  repair  the 
wreck  of  exhaufted  fortunes,  and  fupply  a  new  fund 
for  tlie  indulq-ence  of  extrava2;ant  and  licentious 
pleafjres.  He  had  in  his  eye  a  youth  of  that  de- 
fcription,  the  principal  author  of  the  expedition, 
who  vv^as  furrounded  by  a  num.erous  band  of  ad- 
herents, determined  to  applaud  his  difcourfe  and 
to  promote  his  meafures.  It  became  the  wifdom 
and  dignity  of  the  affembly  to  refift  with  firmnefs 
that  juvenile  confpiracy.  In  fuch  a  dangerous  cri- 
fis,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  prefident  to  dilpenfe 
with  ordinary  forms,  and  to  a6l,  not  merely  as  the 
inflrument,  but  as  the  phyfician  of  a  difeafed  repub- 
lic. The  queftion  ought  to  be  debated  a  fecond 
time  ;  and  the  Athenians  ought  to  refcind  the  de- 
cree againfh  Sicily,  which  had  paffed  without  fuf- 
ficient  examination,  in  the  abfence  of  leveral  aged 
and  refpedtable  counfellors'^" 

This  difcourfe  imimediately  called  up  Alcibiades,  His  dif- 
who,  prefuming  on  his  credit  with  the  aiTemibly,-  fvvered  by" 
acknowledged,  "  That  he  had  afpired  to  the  com- 


Alcibia- 
des. 


'3  Thucydid.  1.  vi.  p.  417,  &  feqq.  Tlie  Sicilian  expedition  is 
uninterruptedly  related  through  the  remainder  of  the  fixth  and  fe- 
venth  books  of  Thucydides.  The  collateral  authority  of  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  and  the  orators,  is  of  little  importance, 

mand 
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CHAP,  mand  In  Sicily,  and  that  he  thought  himfclf juftly 
u.~y~.-,>  intitled  to   that   honour.      The    extravagance  of 
which  he  was  accnfed,  had  ^redounded  to  the  profit 
of  his  country  J  fince  his  magnificence  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  however  it  might  be  traduced  by  an 
abufive  epithet,  had  extended  the  glory  of  Athens, 
and  deferved  the    admiration    of    Greece.      His 
youth  and  inexperience  had  efFefted  what  the  po- 
licy of  the  wifeil  flatefmen  had  often  attempted  in 
vain.     A  powerful  confederacy  had  been  formed 
againft  Sparta,  even  in  the  bofom  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefusj  and  the  terror  of  a  domeflic  foe  would  long 
prevent  the  enmity  of  that  rival  ftate  from   inter- 
rupting the  progrefs  of  Athenian  grandeur.   In  an 
expedition,  evidently  diredied  to  this  glorious  end, 
expence  and  danger  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  fince 
VvTealth  was  ufefully  facrificed  to  purchafe  vidlory 
and  renown  j  and  power  was  only  to  be  preferved 
by  feizing  evei^y  favourable  opportunity  to  increafc 
it.     To  the  undertaking  which  he  advifed,  no  rea- 
sonable objeftion  could  be  made  -,  its  expence  would 
be  furniflied  by  the  Egiftceans,    and   other  con- 
federates; and  the  danger  could  not  be  great,  as 
Sicily,  however  extenfive  and  populous,  was  inha- 
bited by  a  promifcuous  crowd  of  various   nations, 
without  arms  or  difcipline,  devoid  of  patriotifm, 
and  incapable  of  union  ''^." 
Nicias  ex-       The  affemblv  murmured   applaufe,    confirmed 
Sijiicuhies  their  former  decree,  and  teftified  for  the  war  greater 
oi  the  war.  ^i^crity  than  before.     Nicias  perceived  the  violence 

'■4-  Tliucydid.  p.  4.2Z— 4.26,  ^j 

of 
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of  the   popular  current ;  flill,  hov/ever,  he  made  chap. 
one  inefFe6tual  effort   to  refill  Its  force.     "  The 
fuccefs  of  an  invader,"   he  obfer-ved,   "commonly 
depended  on  the    weight  and  rapidity  of  his  firft 
unexpedted  impreffion,  v^hich  confirmed  the  confi- 
dence of  his   friends,  and  excited  difmay  and  ter- 
ror in  his  enemies.     If  tlie  expedition  into  Sicily 
muft  be  undertaken  in  defiance  of  every  difficulty 
and  danger,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  carried  into 
execution  with  the  utmoft  vigour.     The  Athenians 
mjght  thus  fecure  the  affiflance  of  Naxos  and  Ca- 
tana,  which  were  connefted  by   affinity  with  the 
Egiftseans    and  Leontines.      But  there   remained 
{cvtn  cities,  and  thofe   far   more  powerful,    with 
which  they  mufl  prepare  to  contend ;  particularly 
Selinus  and   Syracufe,  places  well  provided  with 
Ihips,    magazines,   cavalry,  archers,  heavy-armed 
troops,  and  every  object  and  refource  mofl  ufeful 
in   defenfive   w^ar.     An    armament    fimply   naval 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  cope  with  fuch  a  ftrength. 
Five  thoufand  pikemen,  with  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  archers   and  cavalry,  could  not  render  the 
invafion  fuccefsful.     After  arriving  in  Sicily,  the 
towns  mull   be  befieged    or  ftormed;    workmen, 
with  all  forts  of  machines   and  implements,  mufl 
be  collefted  for  thofe  purpofes,  and  tranfported  to 
an  ifland  from  which,  in  the  four  winter  m^onths, 
a  meflenger  could  fcarcely  return  to  Athens.  This 
necefTary  train,  which  would  greatly  encumber  the 
fleet  and  army,  mufl  be  fubfifted  in  a  hoftile  coun- 
try.    Befides  an  hundred  gallies,  a  great  number 
of  tenders  and  viduallers  would  be  required  for 

the 
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CHAP,  the  expedition.     To  collect  fuch  an  immenfe  mafs 

XIX. 

\_      -   J  of  war,  demanded,   doiibtlefs,   aftonifhing   ardour 
and  perfeverance  i  but  if  the  Athenians  intended  to 
employ  a  fmallcr  force,  he  muft,  in  juftice  to  his 
country  and  himfelf,  decline  accepting  the  com- 
mand, fmce  nothing  lefs  than  what  he  had  defcribed 
could  promife  a  hope  of  vidlory,  or  prevent  die 
'  certainty  of  defeat '^" 
The  Auhe-       The  laft  attempt  of  Nicias  to  difluade  his  coun- 
nare  foi'^"  trymen  from  this  fatal  enterprife,   by  magnifying 
invathng     {.j^^  difficulty  of  its  cxccution,  produced  an  oppo- 
oiymp,      fite  efFe6b.     The  obctacles,  which  were  unable  to 
ji,c.±iS'  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage  of  the  aflem- 
bly;  and  it  was  determined,  that  the  generals  fhould 
be  invefted  with  full  authority  to  raife  fuch  fums  of 
money,  and  to   levy  fuch  a   body  of  troops,   as 
might  enfure  fuccefs  to  their  arms.     The  domeftic 
ilrength  of  the  Athenians  was  unequal  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  undertaking :  proper  agents  were  dif- 
patched  to  demand  an  extraordinary  contribution 
from  their  dependent  ftates,  as  well  as  to  fummoa 
the  relu6tant  affiftance  of  their  more  warlike  allies. 
Thefe  auxiliary  fquadrons  Vv^ere  ordered  to  fail  to 
Corcyra,  in  which  rendezvous  the  Athenians,   to- 
wards the  middle  of  fummer,  were  ready  to  join 
their  confederates. 
The  mag-       The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increafed  the 
"hd"^^  *^'-     hopes  and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  re- 
pavations.    public.     The  old  expetted  that  nothing  could  refift 
fuch.  a   numerous  and   well-equipped   armament, 

*S  Tlmcydid.  p.  427—429, 

The 
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The  young  eagerly  feized  an  occafion  to  gratify  chap. 
their  curiofity  and  love  of  knowledge  in  a  diftant 
navigation,  and  to  Ihare  the  honours  of  fuch  a  glo- 
rious enterprife.  The  rich  exulted  in  difplaying 
their  magnificence  j  the  poor  rejoiced  in  the  imnne- 
diate  affurance  of  pay  fufficient  to  relieve  their 
prefent  wants  "^,  and  in  the  profpedt  of  obtaining 
by  their  arms  the  materials  of  future  eafe  and  hap- 
pinefs.  Inilead  of  finding  any  difficulty  to  com- 
plete the  levies,  the  great  difficulty  confiiled  in  de- 
ciding the  preference  of  valour  and  merit  among 
thofe  who  folicited  to  ferve ;  and  the  whole  com- 
plement of  forces,  to  be  employed  by  fea  and  land, 
confided  of  chofen  men'^ 

Amidll  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  leaft  The  g«ne- 
cxprefied,  by  people  of  all  defcriptions  (for  the  H^mh^rZ 
dread  of  incurring  public  cenfure  made  feveral  ex- 
prefs  what  they  did  not  feel),  Socrates'*  alone  ven- 
tured openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the  expedi- 
tion, and  to  predid:  the  future  calamities  of  his 
country.  But  the  authority  of  a  fage  was  in- 
capable to  check  the  courfe  of  that  enthufiafm, 
which  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  anniverfary 

*5  The  moft  expert  and  able  feamen  received  a  drachma  (fevea 
J)ence  three  farthings)  as  daily  pay,  befides  donatives  from  their  re- 
fpeflive  captains,     Thiicydid.  &  Plut. 

*7  Thucydid.  p.  43c — 433. 

>2  Plutarch  joins  Meton  the  aftrologer  with  Socrates.  But  the 
ftory  of  Meton,  who  pretended  madnefs,  burned  his  houfe,  and  en- 
treated the  Athenians,  that,  amidft  his  domcftic  misfortunes,  he 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  his  only  fon,  is  inconfiftent 
widi  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  which  proves,  that  inftead  of 
compelling  reluflance,  there  wa»  occafion  to  reprefs  forwardnefs,  to 
cmburk. 

feflival 
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^  ?ix^*  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Adonis,  an  ancient  and  melancholy  rite, 
I.- — i,,--j  which  inaurpicioufly  returned  a  few  days  preceding 
tlie   embarkation.     During  this  dreary  ceremony, 
the  flreets  of  Athens  were  crowded  with  fpe6tre^> 
clothed  in  funereal  robes ;  the  fpacious  domes  and 
temples  refounded  with    lugubrious    cries ;    while 
the  Grecian  matrons,  marching  in  flow  p'roceffion, 
tore  their  diflievelled  hair,   beat  their  naked  bo- 
foms,   and   lamented  in   miournful   ftrains  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  lover,    and  beloved  favourite, 
of  Venus'". 
Thenrma-       When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  whole  in- 
from    '  ^    habitants  of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or  ftrangers, 
Athens;     ailcmbled   early    in   the    Pirseus,    to   admire    the 
greateft  fpeftacle  ever  beheld  in  a  Grecian  har- 
bour.    An  hundred  gallies  were  adorned  with  all 
the  fplendour  of  naval  pomp:  the  troops  deftined 
to  em/oark,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegance 
of  their  drefs  and  the  brightnefs   of  their   aims: 
the  alacrity  painted  in  every  face,  and  the  magni- 
ficence  difplayed  with  profufion   in  every  part  of 
the  equipage,  reprefented  a  triumphal  fhow,  rather 
than  the  ftern  image  of  war.     But  the  folidity  and 
greatnefs  of  the  armament  proved  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  ufe,  not  for  oftentation.     Amidft  this 
glare  of  external  pageantry  which  accompanied  the 
adventurous  youth,  their  friends  and  kinfmen  couid 
not  fupprefs  a  few  parting  tears,  when  they  confi- 
dered  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  dangers  of  the 
fea,  and  the  uncertainty  of  beholding  again  the 

»9  Plut.  In  Nic.  &  Alcibjad. 

dearefl 
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deareft  pledges  of  their  afFedlions.     But  thefe  par-  CHAP, 
tial  expreflions  of  grief  were  fpeedily  interrupted  ^_  j 

by  the  animating  founds  of  the  trumpet,  which 
iffued  at  ones  from  an  hundred  fhips,  and  provoked 
fympathetic  acclamations  from  the  fhore.  The 
captains  then  offered  folemn  prayers  to  the  gods, 
which  were  anfwered  by  correfponding  vows  from 
the  fpedtators  :  the  cuftomary  libations  were  poured 
out  in  goblets  of  gold  and  filver  -,  and,  after  the 
triumphant  Psan  had  been  fung  in  full  chorus,  the 
whole  fleet  at  once  fet  fail,  and  contended  for  the 
prize  of  naval  fkill  and  celerity,  until  they  reached 
the  lofty  fliores  of  ^gina,  from  whence  they  en- 
joyed a  profperous  navigation  to  the  rendezvous  of 
their  confederates  at  Corcyra". 

At  Corcyra  the  commanders  reviewed  the  ftrength  •'=  review- 
of  the  arm.ament,  which  confifted  of  an  hundred  cyi-a. 
and  thirty-four  (hips  of  war,  with  a  proportional 
number  of  tranfports  and  tenders.  The  heavy - 
armed  troops,  exceeding  five  thoufand,  were  at- 
tended with  a  fufficient  body  of  Dingers  and  arch- 
ers. The  army,  abundantly  provided  in  every 
other  article,  was  extremely  deficient  in  horfes, 
which  amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty.  But,  at 
a  m.oderate  computation,  we  may  eftimate  the 
whole  military  and  naval  ftrength,  including  {laves 
and  fervants,  at  twenty  thoufand  men. 

With  this  powerful  hofl,  had  the  Athenians  at  TheAthe. 
once  furprifed  and  affailed  the  unprepared  fecurity  "j^"^  [j^'^ 
of  Syracufe,  the  expedition,  however  adventurous  coait  of 

,  ^  Italy. 

'      i°  Thucydid.   1.  vi,  p.   432,  &  feqq.   Plut,   in   Nlcia.  Diodor. 
:  1.  xiii.  p.   332. 

and 
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^  V  ^  ^*  ''^"'^^  imprudent,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  crowned 
•L  -,-  _'  with  fuccefs.  But  the  timid  mariners  of  Greece 
would  have  trembled  at  the  propofal  of  trufllrig 
fuch  a  numerous  tleet  on  the  broad  expanfe  of  the 
Ionian  fea.  They  determined  to  crofs  the  nar- 
rowed paiTage  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  coaft- 
ing  along  the  eailern  fliores  of  the  former,  until 
they  reached  the  Strait  of  Medina.  That  this  de- 
fign  might  be  executed  with  the  greater  fafety, 
they  difpatched  three  light  vefiels  to  examine  the 
*  dilpofition  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  to  folicit  ad- 

million  into  their  harbours.  The  greateft  part  of 
Magna  Gr^cia  had,  indeed,  been  peopled  by  Do- 
rians, naturally  hoftile  to  Athens.  But  from  one 
Italian  city  the  Athenians  had  reafon  to  exped:  a 
very  favourable  reception.  The  effeminate  Sybaris 
had  been  demolifhed,  as  related  above'',  by  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  about  the  time 
that  the  Athenians,  growing  more  powerful  than 
their  neighbours,  began  to  feize  every  opportunity 
to  extend  their  colonies  and  their  dominion.  Go- 
verned by  fuch  principles,  they  could  not  long 
overlook  the  happy  fituation  of  Sybaris,  near  to 
which  they  early  formed  an  eftablifliment  that  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Thurium,  from  a  falubrious 
fountain  of  freih  water  "^  and  the  colony  was  in- 
creafed  by  a  numerous  fupply  of  emigrants,  who, 
under  Athenian  leaders,  failed  from  Greece  thir- 
teen years  before  the  Peloponnefian  war*^ 


*'P.  53. 

*J  Suid.  ail  voc.   Lyfias. 


fivofAacT-ay  xTTo  nv,c,  xfv.'V}-,  Qafnn,       Diodor.  I.  xii.  p.  495»  aM 
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The  armament  at  Corcyra,  whatever  jealoufy  chap. 
its  power  might  create  in  other  cities,  was  entitled  .^  -^  '__f 
to  the  gratitude  of  Thurium ;  prefuming  on  which,  ^'■^,  '^f 

,  .  .7  -  garded 

the  commanders,  without  waiting  the  return  or  the  with  luf- 
advice-boats,  ordered  the  fleet  to  proceed,  in  three  Ke'iuH^i 
divifions,  to  the  Italian  coafl.     But  neither  the  ties  cities, 
of  confanguinity,  nor  the  duties  acknowledged  by 
colonies   towards  their  parent  ftate,  could  prevail 
on  the  fuipicious  Thurians  to  open  their  gates,   or 
even  to  furniih  a  market,  to  their  Athenian  an- 
ceftors.     The  towns  of  Tarentum  and  Locris  pro- 
hibited them  the  ufe  of  their  harbours,  and  refufed 
to  fupply  them  with  water ;  and  they  coafted  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fhore,  from  the  promontory 
of  lapygium  to  that  of  Rhegium,  before  any  one 
city  would  allow  them  to  purchafe  the  commodi- 
ties for  v/hich  they  had  immediate  ufe.     The  ma-  Riiegium 
giftrates  of  Rhegium  granted  this  favour,  but  they  ^J°"s'^t{|I;'^ 
granted  nothing  more ;  notwithfbanding  the  earncft  with  a 
folicitations  of  Alcibiadcs  and  his  colleagues,  who 
exhorted  them,  as  a  colony  of  Eubcea,  to  afllil 
their  brethren  of  Leontium,   whofe  republic    the 
Athenians  had  determined  to  re-eflablifli  and  to 
defend  "^ 

While   the  armament  continued  at    Rhegium,  They  are 
they  were  informed  by  veflTels  which  had  been  pur-  1"*°'™^^ 
pofely  difpatched  from  Corcyra,  that  the  Egiflseans,  tifice  of 
notwidillanding  the  boafted  accounts  lately   given  tsansf ' " 
of  their  riches,  polTelTed  only  diirty  talents  in  their 
treafury.     This  difagreeable  intelligence,  together 

2+  Thiicydid.  p.  443. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  with 
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CHAP,  ■vvltli   the   difappointment  of  afuftance  from    any 

^_  -^-    '  Italian  city,  occafioned  a  council  of  war,   to  con- 

Theydeii.  ^^^^^  wliRt  mcafiires  oiiHit  to  be  purfued  in  the  Si- 
berate  on  CI 

the  mode  cilian  expedition.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias, 
j'ngonthe  "  that  the  Eglftseans  ought  to  be  furnifhed  with 
^^^''  that  proportion  of  fliips  only,  the  charges  of  which 

they  w^re  able  to  defray ;  and  that  the  Athenian 
fleet  having  fettled,  either  by  arms  or  by  per- 
fuafion,  the  quarrels  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours, fhould  return  to  their  own  harbours,  after 
failing  along  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  difplaying  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  both  their  inclination 
and  their  power  to  proteft  the  weaknefs  of  their 
allies." 

Alcibiades  declared,  "  That  it  would  be  Ihame- 
ful  and  ignominious  to  diffolve  fuch  a  powerRil  ar- 
mament, without  performing  fome  exploit  worthy 
the  renown  of  the  republic;  that,  by  the  profpedl 
of  immediate  and  effeclual  fupport,  the  inferior 
cities  might  eafily  be  alienated  from  their  reludlant 
confederacy  with  Sehnus  and  Syracufe;  after  v/hich, 
the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  vi- 
gour againtl  thofe  republics,  unlefs  they  re-efta- 
bliflied  the  Leontines  in  their  territory,  and  gave 
complete  fatisfaftion  to  the  injured  EgiftcCans." 
Judicious  Lam.achus  not  only  approved  the  active  counfels 
Lama-  of  Alcibiades,  but  propofcd  a  meafure  fbill  more 
chusj  enterprifing.  *'  The  Athenians  ought  not  to  wafte 
time  in  unimportant  obje6ls.  Inftead  of  flriking 
at  the  extremities,  they  ought  to  afTault  at  once 
the  heart  and  ftrength  of  the  enemy.  If  they  im- 
mediately attacked  Syracufcj  it  would  not  only  be 

llie 
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the  firft,  but  the  laft  citv,  wliich  tliev  would  have  C  H  A  P. 
occafion  to  beficge.  Nor  could  the  attempt  fail,  vJ_^ll-> 
if  undertaken  without  delay,  before  the  S^^acu- 
lans  had  time  to  recollect  themfelves,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defence;  and  while  the  Athe- 
nian troops,  as  yet  undaunted  by  any  check,  en- 
joyed unbroken  courage  and  blooming  hopes." 

This  advice,  which  does  equal  honour  to  the  is  lejeaed. 
fpirit  and  good  fcnfc  of  Lamachus,  was  rejedled 
by  the  tin^iidity  of  Nicias,  and  probably  by  the 
vanity  of  Alcibiadcs.  The  latter  perceived  a  flat- 
tering opportunity  of  exhaufting  all  the  refources 
of  his  eloquence  and  intrigue  to  get  poiTefTion  of 
the  dependent  cities,  before  he  illuftrated  the  glory 
of  his  arms  in  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  The  fleet 
failed  from  Rhegium  to  execute  his  plan,  which 
was  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  as  forming  the 
middle  between  the  extremes  of  their  relpe6tive 
opinions.  A  confiderable  detachment  was  fent  to 
examine  the  preparations  and  the  ftrength  of  Sy- 
racufe, and  to  proclaim  liberty,  and  oAIt  protec- 
tion, to  all  the  captives  and  flrangers  confined 
within  its  walls. 

With   another  detachment  Alciblades  failed  to  Alciblades 
Naxos,  and  perfuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept  the  Janrby*' 
alliance  of  Athens.     The  remainder  of  the  arma-  ftiatagem. 
ment  proceeded  to   Catana,  which  refufed  to  ad- 
mit the  fliips  into  the  harbour,  or  the  troops  into 
the  city.     But  on   the  arrival  of  Aicibiades,  die 
Cataneans  allowed  him  to  addrefs  the  allembly,  and 
propofe  his  demands.     The  artful  Athenian  tranf- 
ported   the  populace,    and  even    the    magidrates 
A  a  2  them- 
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His  in- 
trigues in 
Meffenc. 


CHAP,  themfelves,  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence ;  the 
citizens  flocked  from  every  quarter,  to  hear  a 
difcourfe  which  was  purpofcly  protradled  for  fe- 
veral  hours;  the  foldiers  forfook  their  pofts ;  and 
the  enemy,  who  had  prepared  to  avail  themfelves 
of  this  negligence,  burft  through  the  unguarded 
gates,  and  became  mafters  of  the  city.  Thofe  of 
the  Cataneans  who  were  moft  attached  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  Syracufe,  fortunately  efcaped  death  by 
the  celerity  of  their  flight.  The  reft  accepted  the 
proffered  friendfhip  of  the  Athenians.  This  fuc- 
cefs  would  probably  have  been  followed  by  the 
furrender  of  MelTene,  which  Alcibiades  had  filled 
with  diftruft  and  fedition.  But  when  the  plot  was 
ripe  for  execution''',  the  man  who  had  contrived, 
and  who  alone  could  condudl  it,  was  difqualified 
from  ferving  his  country.  The  arrival  of  the  Sa- 
laminian  galley  recalled  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  that 
he  might  ftand  trial  for  his  life. 

Heisun-        ii  would  be  improper  to  fufpend  the  courfe  of 

lealonably  .  -^       .  ,  ,    -    .,  . 

recalled  to  an  intercfting  narrative,  by  delcnbing  the  caufes 
^  ^"^'  and  circumftances  of  this  unexpefled  event,  if  they 
were  not  immediately  conneded  with  the  fubfe- 
quent  hiftory  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  with 
the  future  fortune  of  the  Athenians,  who,  after 
engaging,  by  the  advice  of  one  man,  in  the  moft 

-5  Thucydides  fays,  "  When  Alcibiades  knew  he  fliould  be  ba- 
ni(h°d,  he  betrayed  his  accomplices  to  the  party  favourable  to  Syra- 
cufe, who  immediately  put  their  adverfaries  to  death."  Thucydid. 
p.  461.  We  fliall  fee  hereafter  (till  more  fatal  confequences  of  his 
refentment  againft  his  country.  But  nothing  can  more  llrongly  at- 
teft  the  turpitude  of  his  character. 


romantic 
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romantic  fchemes  of  conqueft  which  the  madnefs  chap. 
of  ambition  had  ever  dared  to  entertain,  injudici-  ._  -^-\j 
oufly  arrefbed  the  adivity  of  that  man  in  the  exe- 
cution of  fuch  extraordinary  defigns,  as  could  only 
be  accompliflied  by  the  wonderful  refources  of  his 
fmgular  and  eccentric  genius.  It  happened,  that  The  can fc 
on  the  night  preceding  the  intended  navigation  to  cai.  "'"^' 
Sicily,  all  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  which  had  been 
ereiled  in  the  Athenian  ftrcets  as  the  boundaries 
of  different  edifices  and  tenements,  were  thrown 
down,  broken,  and  defaced.  One  only  image  of 
the  god,  of  uncommon  fize  and  beauty,  was  faved 
from  the  general  wreck;  it  was  afterwards  called 
the  flatue  of  Andocides,  as  it  flood  before  the 
houfe  of  the  Athenian  orator  of  that  name.  This 
daring  infult  was  firft  afcribed  to  the  wicked  ar- 
tifices of  the  Corinthians,  who,  it  was  fuppofed, 
might  employ  fuch  an  abominable  and  facrilegious 
contrivance,  to  deter  the  Athenian  armament  from 
failing  againft  their  colony  and  kinfinen  of  Syra- 
cufe.  But  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  impious  levity**^  of  his  character,  to 
direct  the  popular  ftorm  againfb  the  head  of  their 
detefted  foe.     On   the  evidence  of  flaves,  he  was 

*^  Democritus,  ihe  chief  promoter  of  the  Atomic  philofophy, 
was  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  elder  than  Socrates.  His  fcho- 
lars,  Diagoras  and  Protagoras,  propagated  his  wild  fyltem  at  Athens 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  Whether 
Alcibiades  embraced  the  barren  doclrines  of  that  milerable  CcS\,  or 
adhered  to  the  divine  philof  iphy  of  his  malter  Socrates,  or,  more 
probably,  flu6luated  between  them,  he  muft,  in  all  cafes  alike,  have 
been  obnoxious  to  the  fufpicion  of  impiety.  Comp.  Sirabo,  1.  Ixv. 
p.  703.  Sext.  Empiric.  I,  lix.  11.  Laert.  1.  ii.  in  Dcmocrit.  Socrat. 
&  Protag. 

A  a  3  accufed 
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CHAP,  accufed  of  having  treated,  with  rude  familiarityji 
v^ -^  '__■  otiier  adored  images  of  the  gods;  and  Theffalus, 
the  degenerate  fon  of  the  magnanimous  Cimon, 
impeached  him  of  impiety  towards  the  goddeflcs 
Ceres  and  Proferpine,  whofe  av/ful  ceremonies  he 
had  polluted  and  profaned;  afiliming,  though  un- 
initiated, the  name  and  robes  of  the  high-priefb, 
calhng  Pclytion  (in  whofe  houfe  this  dreadful  fcene 
had  been  reprefented),  the  torch-bearer,  Theo- 
dorus  the  herald,  and  his  other  licentious  compa- 
nions the  facred  brethren  and  holy  minifters  of  thofe 
myflerious  rites  ^^ 
He  is  Such  an  atrocious  accufation  alarmed  the  terrors 

wirh^m-  ^^  ^^'^'^  Athenians ;  one  aflembly  was  fummoned  after 
piety  and  another ;  and  the  panic  became  the  more  general, 
oiymp",  when  it  was  underftood  that,  during  the  fame  night 
'"'u^'  in  which  the  flatues  had  been  mutilated,  a  body 
of  Peloponnefian  troops  had  marched  towards  the 
Ifthmus  of  Corinth.  In  the  confufed  imagination 
of  the  vulgar,  it  was  poffible  to  unite  the  incom- 
patible interefts  of  fuperftition  and  of  freedom; 
and  they  were  perfuaded  by  Androcies,  and  other 
artful  demagogues,  that  the  profanation  of  the 
myfteries,  the  defacing  of  the  flatues  of  Mercury, 
the  movement  of  the  Peloponnefian  troops,  ail 
announced  a  ccnfpiracy  to  demoliili  the  cfbabiifhed 
form  of  popular  government,  the  fafety  of  which 
had,  ever  fince  the  expulfion  of  tn.e  PififtratidjE, 
formed  an  objcd  of  univerfil  and  moft  anxious  fo- 
licitude. 

27  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiad. 

Alcibi- 
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Alcibiades  defended  himfelf,  with  his  ufual  elo-  C  K  A  P. 

XIX. 

qiience  and  addrefs,    againft  the    malignity  of  a  '   f 

charge,  unfupported  by  any  adequate  evidence.  J^^  '"^^1". 
The  foldiers  and  failors,  whofe  eagernefs  ah-eady  accyieis, 
grafped  the  conqiieft  of  Sicily,  interceded  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  commander,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  fonl  of  that  glorious  cnterprife.  A 
thoufand  Argives  and  Mantineans,  who  had  en- 
lifted,  on  this  occafion,  under  the  Athenian  ban- 
ners, declared  their  unwillingnefs  to  fail,  unlefs 
they  were  accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  v/hofe  va- 
lour and  abilities  alone  had  determined  them  to 
engage  in  fuch  an  important,  but  dangerous  fer- 
vice.  This  powerful  combination  in  his  favour 
difappointed  the  prefent  hopes,  without  difconcert- 
ing  the  future  meafures,  of  his  enemies.  They 
perceived  that,  were  he  brought  to  an  immediate 
trial,  it  v/ould  be  im.poITible  to  obtain  fentence 
againft  him  j  but  that  were  his  perfon  and  influ- 
ence removed  to  a  diftance  from  Athens,  every 
thing  might  be  hoped  from  the  weaknefs,  incon- 
ftancy,  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  this  perfidious  cabal,  that 
fuch  orators  as  had  hitherto  difguifed,  under  the 
mafk  of  friendfliip  or  admiration,  their  envy  and 
hatred  of  Alcibiades,  Hiould  declare  in  full  affem- 
bly,  "  that  it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  cleareft 
diftates  of  prudence  and  propriety,  to  involve  in 
the  tedious  formalities  of  a  judicial  procedure,  a 
citizen  who  had  been  elefled  general  by  the  unani- 
mous fuffrage  of  his  country,  and  whofe  prefence 
was  eagerly  demanded  by  the  aiTedionate  ardour 
A  a  4  of 
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Favoured 
by  popu- 
lar tie- 
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The  charges  againft  him  deferved, 
doiibdefsj  to  be  ferioiifly  examined;  but  the  pre- 
fent  was  not  a  proper  time  for  fiich  an  inveltiga- 
tion,  which  muil  blunt  the  courage  of  his  followers, 
and  interrupt  the  fervice  of  the  republic.  Let  him 
fail,  therefore,  for  Sicily,  and  at  his  return  home 
he  will  either  vindicate  his  innocence,  or  fuffcr  the 
punifhiiient  of  his  guilt."  Alcibiades  perceived 
the  poifon  concealed  under  this  affected  lenity,  and 
teftified  his  relu6lance  to  leave  behind  him  fuch 
abundant  materials  for  the  malice  of  informers. 
But  his  petition  for  an  immediate  trial  was  rejefted 
by  the  affembly.  He  therefore  fet  fail,  probably 
flattering  himfelf,  that  by  the  glory  and  fuccefs  of 
his  arms,  he  would  filence  the  clamours,  and  de- 
feat the  machinations,  of  his  accufers. 

But  this  expe6lation  was  unfortunately  difap- 
pointed.  In  a  republican  government,  it  is  not 
more  eafy  to  excite,  than  it  is  difficult  to  appeafe, 
the  fermentation  of  public  difcontents,  efpecially 
if  occafioned  by  any  real  or  pretended  diminution 
of  freedom.  Ihe  removal  of  Alcibiades  gave  full 
fcope  to  the  ebullitions  of  popular  frenzy.  The 
Athenians  were  continually  affembled  to  enquire 
into  the  violation  of  the  flatues.  Many  refpeft- 
able  citizens  were  feized  on  fufpicion,  becaufe  they 
had,  on  former  occafions,  difcovered  principles 
hoilile  to  tlie  wild  extravagance  of  democracy. 
Others  were  imprifoned  on  the  evidence  of  Teucer, 
an  obfcure  ilranger,  and  Diopeithes,  a  calumnious 
demagogue.  The  violence  of  the  public  diforder 
opened  a  door  to  private  vengeance.  Every  indi- 
vidual 
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vidual  was  defirous   to  fee  his  perfonal  enemies  chap. 

.  XIX. 

among  the  number  of  ftate  criminals ;  and  his  re-  .  _  _'  j 
fentment  was  invited  falfely  to  accufe  them,  by  an 
injudicious  decree  of  the  aflfembly,  offering  high 
rewards  to  thofe  who  fhould  denounce  the  guilty, 
and  even  to  the  guilty  themfelves,  who  fhould  de- 
nounce their  affociates. 

Among  the  perfons  who  had  been  feized  on  Alciblades 
fufpicion,  was  the  crafty  and  intriguing  Tim^us,  f'"pesto 
and  the  profligate  and  impious  Andocides,  the  oiymp. 
fame  whofe  ftatue  of  Mercury  had  efcaped  the  ge-  ^'c^aic 
neral  mutilation.  The  known  charafter  of  thefe 
men  naturally  marked  them  out  as  peculiar  viftim.s 
of  popular  fury.  As  they  were  confined  in  the 
fame  prifon,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating their  apprehenfions,  and  of  contriving 
means  of  fafety.  Timseus  perfuaded  his  friend 
(for  the  ties  of  common  danger  create  between 
knaves  a  temporary  friendlliip),  that  it  would 
be  weaknefs  to  die  by  a  falfc  accufation,  when  he 
might  fave  himfelf  by  a  lie.  Andocides  turned 
informer.  The  prifoners  whom  he  named  were 
baniflied  or  put  to  death ;  the  reft  were  fet  at 
liberty.  The  abfent,  among  whom  was  Alci- 
biades,  were  recalled  to  ftand  trial.  But  tliey 
did  not  obey  the  fummons  fent  them  by  the 
Salaminian  galley.  The  wanderings  and  mif- 
fortunes  of  more  obfcure  names  are  unknown. 
Alcibiades  efcaped  to  Thurium,  and  afterwards  to 
Argos;  and  v/hen  he  underftood  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  fet  a  price  on  his  head,  he  finally  took 
refuge  in  Sparta  ^  where  his  adive  genius  feized 

the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  firfl:  opportunity  to  advife  and  to  promote  thofe 
;_    ^   '  i  fatal  meafures,  which,  wliile  they  gratified  his  pri- 
*  vate  refentment,  occafioned  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 

try *^ 
Larrruid  ^^^  rcmoval  of  Alcibiades  foon  appeared  in  the 

operations  languid  Operations  of  the  Athenian  armament. 
^'  The  cautious  timidity  of  Nicias,  fupported  by 
wealth,  eloquence,  and  authority,  gained  an  abfo- 
lute  afcendant  over  the  more  warlike  and  enter- 
prifing  chara61:er  of  Lamachus,  whofe  poverty  ex- 
pofed  him  to  contem.pt.  Inflead  of  miaking  a  bold 
imprefTion  on  Selinus  or  Syracufe,  Nicias  con- 
tented him.felf  with  taking  poiTeffion  of  the  incon- 
fiderable  colony  of  Hyccara.  He  ravaged,  or  laid 
under  contribution,  fome  places  of  fmaller  note, 
and  obtained  thirty  talents  from  the  Egifljeans, 
which,  added  to  the  fale  of  the  booty,  furnifhed 
about  thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling""^,  a  fum  that 
might  be  ufefuily  employed  in  the  profecution  of 
an  expeniive  war.  But  this  advantage  did  not  com- 
penfate  for  the  courage  infpired  into  the  Syracu- 
fans  by  delay,  and  for  the  difhonour  fuftained  by 
the  iVthenian  troops,  in  their  unfuccefsful  attempts 
againft  Hybla  and  Himera,  as  well  as  for  their  de- 
jedion   at  being  confined,  during  the  greateft  part 

***  Plut.  in  Alciblad.  Sc  Ifocrafes,  and  Lyfias,  in  the  Orations 
for  and  againft  the  Ton  of  Alcibiades.  Several  facts  and  circum- 
ttances  are  difterently  reprefented  in  the  orations  of  Andocides  ;  but 
that  orator  was  a  party  concerned, 

*9  Thirty  talents  from  the  Egiftsans,  amount  to  £    S>Sia 

The  fale  of  flaves,  Sec.  ...  »3>2S9 


Sum    £  29,062 

of 
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of  the  fummerj  in  the  ina^live  quarters  of  Naxos  chap, 
and  Catana.  lJL  _'  _, 

The    impatience  of  the    Athenians  murmured  Nidasde- 
againft   thefe   dilatory     and    ignoble    proceedings,  Jo' attack 
which   appeared  altogether  unv/orthy  the  greatnefs  J^yracuie. 
of  their  armament,  the  generous  fpirit  with  which 
tiiey    felt    themfelves   animated,   and   the    ancient 
glory  of  the  republic.     Nicias,  refilling  the  wary 
di6tates  of  his  own  fear  or  forefight,  determined  to 
gratify  the   inclination  of  his  troops  by  the  vigour 
of  his  winter  campaign.     The  conqueit  of  Syra- 
cufe,  againft  which  he  intended  to  lead  them,  might 
well  excite  the  emulation  of  the  combatants,  fince 
that    powerful  city    formed  the  main  obftacle  to 
their  ambition,  and  the  principal  bulwark  not  only 
of  Sicily,  but  of  the  Italian  and  African  fhores. 

Ancient  Syracufe,  of  which  the  ruined  grandeur  Defcvip- 
ftill  forms  an  obied;  of  admiration,  was   fituate  on  *'°"o^'''=it 

J  '  city. 

a  fpacious  promontory,  walhed  on  three  fides  by 
the  fea,  and  defended  on  the  weft  by  abrupt  and 
almoft  inacceffible  mountains.  The  town  was  built 
in  a  triangular  form,  whofe  fummit  may  be  con- 
ceived at  the  lofty  mountains  Epipole.  Adjacent 
to  thefe  natural  fortifications,  the  weftern  or  in- 
land divifion  of  the  city  was  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  Tycha,  or  Fortune,  being  adorned  by  a 
magnificent  temple  of  that  flattering  divinity.  The 
triangle  gradually  widening  towards  the  bafe,  com- 
prehended the  vaft  extent  of  Acliradina,  reaching 
from  the  northern  iliore  of  the  promontory  to  the 
fouthern  ifland  Ortygia.  This  fmall  ifland,  compo- 
fmg  the  whole  of  modern  Syracufe,  formed  but  the 

third 
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CHAP,  third  and  leaft  extenfive  divifion  of  the  ancienc : 

XIX. 

v^     ^      ■  which  was  fortified  by  walls  eighteen  miles  in  cir- 
^  cuit,  enriclied  by  a  triple  harbour,  and  peopled  by 

above  two  hundred  thoufand  warlike  citizens  or 
induftrious  (laves  ^^ 
Temper  of  When  the  Syracufans  heard  the  firft  rumours  of 
cufansr*  the  Athenian  invafion,  they  defpifed,  or  afte6ted 
to  defpife  them,  as  idle  lies  invented  to  amufe 
the  ignorance  of  the  populace.  The  hoftile  arma- 
ment had  arrived  at  Rhegium  before  they  could  be 
perfuaded,  by  the  wifdom  of  Hermocrates,  to  pro- 
vide againft  a  danger  which  their  prefumption 
painted  as  imaginary.  But  vv^hen  they  received 
undoubted  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
the  Italian  coaft;  when  they  beheld  their  numerous 
fleet  commanding  the  fea  of  Sicily,  and  ready  to 
make  a  defcent  on  their  defencelefs  ifland,  they 
were  feized  with  a  degree  of  juft  terror  and  alarm 
proportional  to  their  falfe  fecurity.  They  con- 
demned their  former  incredulity  and  indifference, 
which  had  been  nouriflied  by  the  intereited  adula- 
tion of  the  demagogue  Athenagoras,  who  vainly 
allured  them  that  the  ilrength  of  Syracufe  was 
fufEcient  not  only  to  defy  the  aflaults,  but  to  de- 
ter the  attempts,  of  any  Grecian  foe.  From  the 
heights  of  prefumption  they  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  defpair,  and  their  Ipirits  were,  with  difficulty, 
reflored  by  the  animating  voice  of  Hermocrates, 
who  was  not  more  prudent  in  profperity  than  in- 
trepid in  danger^'. 

J"  Strabo,  p.  266,  &  feqq.  &  Tliucyditl.  pailim.  1.  vi. 
3>  Thucvdid.  p.  4.36,  &  feqq. 

By 
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By   his  exhortations  they  were  encouraged  to  CHAP, 
make  ready  their  arms,  to   equip  their   fleet,  to  t    -^    ,_} 
ftrengthen  their  garrifons,  and  to  fummon  the  af-  ^f^^^ij"" 
fiftance  of  their  alHes.     Thefe  meafures  were  un-  Atheni- 
dertaken  with  ardour,  and  carried  on  with  unre- 
mitting aftivity ;  and  the  dilatory  operations  of  the 
enemy  not  only  removed  the  recent  terror  and  tre- 
pidation of  the  Syracufans,  but  infpired  them  with 
unufual  firmnefs.      They  requefted  the  generals 
whom  they  had  appointed  to  the  number  of  fifteen, 
to  lead  them  to  Catana,  that  they  might  attack  the 
hoftile   camp.     Their  cavalry  haralTed  the  Athe- 
nians by  frequent  incurfions,  beat  up  their  quar- 
ters, intercepted  their  convoys,  deflroyed  their  ad- 
vanced polls,  and  even  proceeded  fo  near  to  the 
main  body,  that  they  were  diftinftly  heard  demand- 
ing, with  loud  infults.  Whether  thole  boafted  lords 
of  Greece  had  left  their  native  country,  that  they 
might  form  a  precarious  fettlement  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  iEtna^*. 

Provoked  by  thefe  indignities,  and  excited  by  Stratagem 
the  impatient   refentment  of  his  own  troops,  Ni-  fo,- getting 
cias  was  ftill  reftrained  from  an  open  attempt  againft  pofl"e;T5on 
Syracufe  by  the  difficulties  attending  that  enter-  cuie. 
prife.     The  diftance  between  Catana  and  the  Sici- 
lian capital  was  more  than  thirty  miles ;  but,  after 
the  moft  profperous  voyage,  the  Athenians  could 
not  expedl,  without  extreme  danger,  to   make  a 

5»  Plutarch.  The  fneer  is  differently  exprefled  in  Thucydides  : 
*'  Whether  they  had  not  come  to  gain  a  fettlement  for  thcmfclves  ia 
s,  foreign  country,  rather  than  to  replace  the  Letmtines  in  their  e^r«." 
Thucydid.  p.  455. 

defcent 
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CHAP,  defcent  on  the  fortified  coaft  of  a  powerful  and  vi^ 
gilant  enemy.  If  they  determined  to  march  by 
land,  they  mult  be  harafTed  by  the  numerous  ca- 
valry of  Syracufe,  which  aftually  watched  their 
motions,  and  widi  whofe  aftivity,  in  a  broken  and 
intricate  country,  the  flrength  of  heavy-armed 
troops  was  exceedingly  ill  qualified  to  contend. 
To  avoid  both  inconveniencies,  Nicias  employed 
a  ftratagem.  A  citizen  of  Catana,  whofe  fubtile 
and  daring  genius,  prepared  alike  to  die  or  to  de- 
ceive, ought  to  have  preferved  his  name  from  ob- 
livion, appeared  in  Syracufe  as  a  deferter  from  his 
native  cityj  the  unhappy  fate  of  which,  in  being 
fubjetted  to  the  imperious  commands,  or  licen- 
tious difordcr  of  the  Athenians,  he  lamented  with 
perfidious  tears,  and  v/ith  the  plaintive  accents  of 
well-difTembled  forrow.  "  He  was  not  the  only 
man  who  bewailed,  wdth  filial  compalTion,  the  mif- 
fortunes  and  ignominy  of  his  country.  A  nume- 
rous band  of  Cataneans,  whofe  refentment  was  re- 
prelTed  by  fear,  longed  to  take  up  arms,  that  they 
might  deliver  themfelves  from  a  difgraceful  yoke, 
and  repel  the  tyranny  of  the  invaders.  Nor  could 
the  defign  fail  of  fuccefs,  if  Syracufe  diould  fe- 
cond  their  generous  ardour.  The  Athenians,  fo 
liberally  endowed  with  courage  and  ambition,  were 
deftitute  of  wifdom  and  of  difcipline.  They 
fpurned  the  confinement  of  the  military  life ;  their 
pofls  were  forfaken,  their  fnips  unguarded ;  they 
difdained  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  indulged  in 
the  pleafures  of  the  city.  On  an  appointed  day  it 
would  be  eafy  for  the  Syracufans,  alTifled  by  the 

confpi- 
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confpirators  of  Catana,  to  attack  them  unpre-  ^  ^  A  p. 
pared,  to  mount  their  undefended  ramparts,  tode-  (..,— y—^ 
moHfh  their  encampment,  and  to  burn  their  fleet." 
This  daring  propofal  well  correfponded  with  the 
keen  fentiments  of  revenge  which  animated  the  in- 
habitants of  Syracufe.  The  day  was  named ;  the 
plan  of  the  enterprife  was  concerted,  and  the 
treacherous  Catanean  returned  home  to  revive  the 
hopes,  and  to  confirm  the  refolution,  of  his  pre- 
tended alTociates. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  intrigue  gave  the  utmoft  fa-  Falls 
tisfadion  to  Nicias,  whofe  armament  prepared  to  jJe^afti- 
fail  for  Syracufe  on  the  day  appointecl  by  the  in-  vityof  the 
habitants  of  that  city  for  alTaulting,  with  their  funs, 
v/hole  force,  the  Athenian  camp.  Already  had 
they  marched,  with  this  view,  to  the  fertile  plain 
of  Leontium,  when,  after  twelve  hours  fail,  the 
Athenian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great  harbour,  difem- 
barked  their  troops,  and  fortified  a  camp  without 
the  weflfern  wall,  near  to  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter;  a  fituatlon  v^hich  had  been 
pointed  out  by  fome  Syracufan  exiles,  and  which 
was  well  adapted  to  every  purpofe  of  accomm.o- 
dation  and  defence.  Meanwhile  the  cavalry  of  Sy- 
racufe, having  proceeded  to  the  walls  of  Catana, 
had  difcovered,  to  their  infinite  regret,  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Athenians.  The  umvelcomie  intelli- 
gence v;as  conveyed,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to 
the  infantry,  v/ho  immediately  marched  back  to 
pro te6l  Syracufe.  The  rapid  return  of  the  warhke 
youth  reftored  the  courage  of  the  aged  Syracu- 
fans.     They  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Gela, 

Selinus, 
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CHAP.  Selinus,  andGamarina;  and  it  was  determined,  witb- 

XIX. 

^_  ^  '_f  out  lofs  of  time,  to  attack  the  hoftile  encampment"- 
Niciasde-        Qnlv  a  few  days  elapfed  before  the  Athenians 

feats  the  •'  "^  ^  . 

Syracu-  gave  them  a  fairer  opportunity  of  revenge.  The 
battle."  ^  ^^°  armies  prepared  to  engage,  refpe6tively  in- 
oiymp.  flamed  by  refentment  and  ambition  5  the  one  for- 
A.'c.*4.i5.  rnidable  in  courage  and  numbers,  the  other  elated 
by  fuperior  difcipline  and  habitual  vidlory.  The 
Syracufan  generals  drew  up  their  troops,  fixteen, 
and  the  Athenians  only  eight,  deep :  but  the  latter 
had,  in  their  camp,  a  body  of  referve,  which  was 
kept  ready  for  aftion  on  the  firft  fignal.  Nicias 
went  round  the  ranks,  exhorting  his  foldiers  by  a 
fliort  difcourfe,  in  which  he  obferved,  "  that  the 
ftrength  of  their  prefent  preparations  was  better 
fitted  to  infpire  confidence,  than  the  moil  eloquent 
Ipeech  with  a  weak  army,  elpecially  as  they  con- 
tended againft  the  Syracufans,  a  promifcuous  crowd, 
whofe  prefumption  was  founded  on  inexperience, 
and  whofe  defultorious  ardour,  however  fuccefsful 
in  predatory  incurfions,  would  yield  to  the  firft 
fliock  of  regular  war.  They  fought,  indeed,  in 
defence  of  their  cityj  fo  did  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  whom  nothing  but  military  valour  and 
fuccefs  would  reftore  in  fafety  to  their  refjpeftive 
countries^*."  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  led  his 
troops  to  the  enemy,  who  did  not  decline  the  en- 
gagement.    The  hght-arnned  archers"  fkirmiihed 

33  Thucydid.  p.  44.5 — 457. 

34  Thucydid.  p.  458  &  459. 

35  Thucydides  mentions,  befides  the  arChers  (toIitsei),  the^i&3to^o^ 
and  cT(pi-'oevr.T(xi,  "  the  throwers  of  ftones  and  fiinijers.'"  P.  449'  They 
Tv'tre  ail  ■4'i?vsi,  as  he  fnys  immfdiately  below. 
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ia  the  van  :  the  priefts  brought  forth  the  accuftomed  c  h  a  p, 
facrifices :  the  trumpets  fummoned  for  a  general  .  ^-  -^ 
cliargc. 

The  attack  was  begun  with  fury,  and  continued  c^'/'"'-'  ^'^ 
with  perfeverance  for   feveral  hours.      Both  fides  feat. 
were  animated  by  every  principle  that  can  infpire 
and  urge  the  utmoft  vigour  of  exertion,  and  vic- 
tory was  flill  doubtful,    when  a  temped  fuddeniy 
arofe,  accompanied  with  unufual  peals  of  thunder. 
This  event,  which  litdc  affefted  the  Athenians, 
confounded  the  unexperienced  credulity  of  the  ene- 
my, who   were  broken  and  put  to  flight.     Nicias 
reftrained  the  eagernefs  of  his  men  in  the  purfuit 
left  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  danger  from  a  body 
of  twelve  hundred  Syracufan  cavalry,  who  had  not 
engaged  in  the  battle,  but  who  impatiently  watched 
an  opportunity  to   aflault  the  dilbrdered  phalanx. 
The  Syracufans  efcaped  to  dieir  city,  and  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  camp.     In  fuch  an  obftinate 
conflift  the  vanquifned  loft  two  hundred  and  fixty, 
the  viftors  only  fifty  men  j  numbers  that  might  oc- 
cafion   much  furprife,  if  we  reflefted  not  that,  to 
oppofe  the  offenfive  weapons  ufed  by  antiquity,  the 
warriors  of  Greece  (in  every  circumftance  fo  un- 
like the  miferable  and  naked  peafants  of  modern 
Europe,   whofe  lives  are  facrificed  without  defence, 
as  without  remorfe,  to  the  ambition  of  men  whom 
the  Greeks  would  have  ftyied  tyrants)  being  armed 
with  the  helmet  and  cuirafs,  the  ample  buckler,  the 
firm   corfelet,   and   the  manly  greaves,    they  often 
difplayed  their  fkill,  their  courage,  and  their  love 
of  liberty,  at  a  very  fmall  expence  of  human  blood, 
Vol,  IL  B  b 
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The  voyage,  the  encampment,  and  the  battle, 
employed  the  dangerous  adivity,  and  gratified  the 
impetuous  ardour  of  the  Athenians,  but  did  not 
facilitate  the  conqueft  of  Syracufe,  Without  more 
pov/erful  preparations,  Nicias  defpaired  of  taking 
the  place,  either  by  affault,  or  by  a  regular  fiege. 
Soon  after  his  vidory  he  returned  with  the  whole 
armament  to  Naxos  and  Catana;  a  meafure  which 
flifficiently  proves  that  the  late  enterpi-ifc  had  been 
undertaken,  not  in  confequence  of  any  permanent 
fyllem  of  operations  formed  by  the  general,  but 
in  compliance  with  the  ungovernable^^  temper  of 
his  troops,  whofe  ideas  of  military  fubordination 
were  confined  to  the  field  of  battle. 

3^  Without  attending  to  this  circumftance,  the  condufl  of  Gre- 
cian generals  mufi:,  on  many  occafions,  appear  altogether  unaccount- 
able. The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  modern  hiftory  preceding  the 
peace  of  Munfter.  The  famous  war  of  thirty  years,  which  ended 
in  that  peace,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  exaiSt  military  fubordina- 
tion which  diftinguifiies  the  prefcnt  century.  See  Pere  Bougeant^ 
Hii^oire  de  la  Guerre  de  30  Ans. 
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CHAP.      XX. 

Preparaticns  for  the  enfuing  Campaign. — The  Athe- 
nians begin  the  Siege  with  Vigour. — Difirejs  and 
Sedition  in  Syracufe. — Arrival  of  Gyli-pfus — Who 
defeats  the  Athenians . — TranfaBions  in  Greece. — 
Afecond  Armament  arrives  at  Syractife — Its  firfi 
Operations Juccefsful . — The  Athenians  defeated. — 
Prepare  to  raife  the  Siege. — Naval  Engagement 
in  the  Great  Harbour. — IDefpondency  of  the  Athe- 
nians.— Stratagem  ofHermocrates. — The  Atheni- 
ans raife  their  camp. — Melancholy  Firmnejs  of 
Nicias. — Demoflhenes  capitulates. — Nicias  fur- 
renders. — Cruel  Treatr.ient  of  the  Athenian  Cap- 
tives.— Singular  Exception. 

NICIAS  had  reafon  to  expe6l  that  his  vidory  CHAP, 
over  the  Syracufans  would  procure  him  re-  .    ^   '  j 
ipe6t  and  afllftance  from  the  inferior  ftates  of  Si-  Niciaspre. 
cily.     His  emiffaries  were  diffufed  over  that  ifland  the  enfu- 
and  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Italy.     Meflengers  '"fg"'"' 
were  fent  to  Tufcany,  where  Pifa  and  other  cities  oiymp. 
had    been    founded    by    Greek    colonies'.      An  a. €.41 
embaiTy    v/as  difpatched  to    Carthage,    the   rival 
and  enemy  of  Syracufe.     Nicias  gave  orders   to 
colled  materials  for  circumvallation,  iron,  bricks, 
and   all   neceffary   ftores.     He  demanded  horfes 

»  Suabo,  p.  243,  &p.  283,  &  feqcj. 
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CHAP,  from  the  Egefto^ans  ;  and  required  from  Athens 
^_  -\-  _   reinforcements  and  a  large  pecuniary  fupply  j  and 
negledled  nothing  that  might  enable  him  to  open 
the  enfuing  campaign  with  vigour  and  effeft  *. 
The  Syra-       While  the  Athenians  thus  prepared  for  the  at- 
prepare  for  tack  of  Syracufc,  the  citizens  of  that  capital  dif- 
defence.      played  equal  activity  in  providing  for  their  own 
defence.     By  the  advice  of  HermocrateSj  they  ap-. 
pointed  him/elf,  Fleraciides,  and  Sicanus ;    three, 
inflead  of  fifceen  generals.    The  com.manders  newly 
eleftedj  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  were  in- 
veiled  with  unlimited  power,  which  was  ufefuliy 
emiployed  to  purchafe  or  prepare  arms,  daily  to 
exercife  the  troops,  and  to  ftrengthen  and  extend 
the  fortifications  of  Syracufe.     They  likewife  dif- 
patched  ambafTadors  to  the  numerous   cities  and 
republics  with  vv'hich  they  had  been  connefted  in 
peace,  or  allied  in  war,  to  fblicit  the  continuance 
of  their  f-icndfliip,   and  to  countera£l  the  danger- 
ous defigns  of  the  Athenians. 
Both  par-        Xhe  importance  of  the  city  Camerina,  fituate  on 
thefnenri-  the  fouthcrn  coaft  of  Sicily,  demanded  the  prefence 
^Ji'i^of  the  of  Hermocrates  himfelf.     The  Camerineans  had 
jieans,        givcn  a  vcry  feeble  and  reluftant  affiftance  to  their 
xa.'"^'       allies  of  Syracufe  ,  and  the  orator  Euphemus  em- 
A.c.  415.  ployed    all  the   refources  of  his  genius   to  unite 

,  *  It  is  remarkable  that  though  Nicias,  after  the  removal  of  Alci- 
hiades,  enjtyed  the  principal,  or  ratlier  fole,  command  of  the  army, 
he  ailed  quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  which  he  had  declared  at  the 
commenceinent  of  the  expedition,  The  plan  which  he  pprfued  w"ts 
that  of  Alcibiades,  not  his  own  :  the  views  of  the  baniflied  general 
jiiil  afluated  the  army  ;  but  the  ardent  ipirit  w^s  withdrawn,  that 
could  alone  enfure  their  fuccefs. 

them 
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them  to  the  Athenian  confederacy.  An  aflembly  ^  ^  -^  ^• 
being  fumnnoned,  Hermocrates  informed  them,  .  /  '  _> 
**  That  a  defire  to  prevent  the  deception  of  the  Argu- 
Camerineans,  not  the  dread  of  the  Athenian  power,  "he"sy°a- 
had  occafioned  his  prefent  journey.  That  reftlefs  ^ufans. 
and  ambitious  nation,  v/hich  had  fo  often  kindled 
the  flames  of  war  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  had 
lately  failed  to  Sicily,  under  pretence  of  re-ellablifli- 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Leontines  and  Egeftsans,  but 
from  a  motive  more  felfifh,  which  it  was  eafy  to 
conje6lure,  and  impoflible  to  miftake.  Theiir  real 
and  only  defign  was  to  fow  dilTenfion  and  difagree- 
ment  among  the  Sicilian  ftates,  which,  fighting 
fingly,  might  be  fucceiTively  fubdued.  How  could 
eifrontery  affirm)  or  fimpHcity  believe,  that  the  Athe- 
nians Iliould  undertake  a  voyage  to  vindicate  the 
freedom  of  Egefta ;  they  v/ho  opprefTed,  with  all 
the  rigours  of  flavery,  the  unhappy  illanders  of 
Euboea,  by  whom  Egefta  had  been  built,  and  from 
whom  its  inhabitants  were  defcended  !  Under  pre- 
tence of  delivering  from  thetyranny  of  the  great  king, 
the  Greeks  of  Afia,  of  the  Hellefpont,  of  I'hrace, 
and  of  the  ^gean,  they  had  conquered  and  en- 
flaved  thofe  various  countries.  They  aftually  em- 
ployed the  fame  perfidious  contrivance  againft  the 
fafety  of  the  Sicihans ;  but  he  trufted  that  their 
prefent  undertaking,  though  carried  on  with  equal 
artifice,  would  be  attended  with  very  different  fuc- 
cefs  ;  ;ind  that  they  would  learn,  by  experience,  to 
diftlnguifli  becvv^een  the  effeminate  lonians  and 
Hellefpontines,  whofe  minds  had  been  enfeebled 
and  debafed  by  the  Perfian  yoke,  and  the  magna- 
B  b  3  nimous 
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CHAP,  nimoiis  Dorians  of  Sicily,  the  genuine  offspring  of 
^  - -'    i  Peloponnefiis,  the  fource  of  valour  and  of  liber- 

Of  the  Euphemus,  the  Athenian,   repelled,  with  force 

Athenians,  ^j^^^  fpirit,  thefe  reproachful  accufations.  "  The 
colonies  of  Athens  were  kept  in  a  dependence, 
not  lefs  advantageous  to  themfelves  than  honour- 
able to  the  parent  ftate.  The  general  intereft  of 
Greece  required  that  the  fame  republic  which  at 
firft  had  fo  bravely  eftablifhed,  fhould  Hill  continue 
to  maintain,  the  national  independence.  They 
who  yield  proteftion,  mufl  aiTume  authority  j  but 
this  authority  the  Athenians  had  exerted  in  a  man- 
ner effential  to  their  own  and  to  the  public  fafety. 
If  they  had  fubje£led  the  neighbouring  coafts  and 
illands,  their  intereft  might  juftify  that  odious  but 
necefiary  meafure  ;  and  the  fame  didates  of  found 
policy  which  induced  them  to  conquer  and  to  en- 
flave  the  Heilefpontine  and  Afiatic  Greeks,  would 
engage  them  to  emancipate  and  to  deliver  the  op- 
preffed  Sicilians.  To  this  office  they  were  invited 
by  the  Leontines  and  Egeft^ans ;  to  this  duty  they 
were  prompted  by  the  ties  of  friendfnip  and  con- 
fanguinity;  to  this  enterprife  they  were  determined 
by  the  ftrongeir  of  all  motives,  a  well-grounded 
fear  left  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  (whofe  numbers 
and  cliftance  rendered  it  impolllble  for  Athens  to 
fubdue,  far  lefs  to  retain  tliem  in  fubjedion)  fhould 
fall  a  prey  to  the  watchful  encroachments  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  thus  become  an  accefllon  to  tlie  Pelopon- 
nefian  coniederacy."     The  Camerineans  dicaded 

J  Thucyuld.  1.  vi.  p.  463,  &  fcqcj. 

the 
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■the  diftant  ambition  of  Athens,  but  dreaded  ftill  chap. 

XX 

more  the  neighbouring  hollility  of  Syracufe.    Their  _i 

fears  diftated  a  reply  in  friendly  and  refpedful  TheCa- 
terms;  but  they  craved  leave  to  preferve  a  neu-  de'tei™;"* 
trality  between  the  contending  powers,  hoping,  by  ^°  obieive 
this  expedient,  to  irritate  the  refentment  of  neither,  "^"'"^^  "^' 
yet  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  both. 

Meanwhile  the  expe6led  reinforcements  arrived  TheAthe- 
from  Athens.     In  addition  to  his  original  force,  reinforced, 
Nicias  had  likewife  colle6bed  a  body  of  fix  hundred  li^e^^X^ 
cavalry,  and  the  fum  of  four  hundred  talents;  and,  with  vl- 
in  the  eighteenth  fummer  of  the  war,  the  adlivity  o°ymp. 
of  the  troops  and  workmen  had  completed  all  ne-  Y'c^* 
ceffary  preparations  for  undertaking  the  fiege  of 
Syracufe.    The  Athenian  armament  enjoyed  a  pro- 
fperous  voyage  to  the  northern  harbour  of  Trogile, 
and  the  troops  were  no  fooner  difembarked  than 
tliey  feized  an  opportunity  of  fignalifing  their  va- 
lour againft  a  body  of  feven  hundred  men,  who 
marched  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  Labdalus ;  aa 
important  fortrefs,   fituate   on  the  higheft  of  the 
mountains  which  overlook  and  command  the  city. 
Three  hundred  Syracufans  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
fuit ;  the  reft  took  refuge  behind  their  walls ;  and 
the  caftle  of  Labdalus  was  taken,   and  ftrongly 
guarded  by  the  vi6lors.     The  plan  which  Nicias 
adopted  for  conquering  the  city,  was  to  draw  a  wall 
on  either  fide   from  the  neisrhbourhood  of  Labda- 
lus,  towards  the  port  of  Trogile  on  the  north,  and 
towards  the  gulph,  extending  tv/o  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  juftly  called  the  Great  Harbour, 
on  the  fouth.     When  thefe  circumvallations  had 
B  b  4  fur- 
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c  H  A  P.  furrounded  the  place  by  land,  he  expedted,  by  his 
^  -^--  _■  numerous  fleet,  to  block  up  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Syracufan  harbours.  The  whole  (Irength  of  the 
Athenian  armament  was  employed  in  the  former 
operations  -,  and,  as  all  neceffary  materials  had  been 
provided  with  due  attention,  the  works  rofe  with  a 
rapidity  which  furprifed  and  terrified  the  befieged. 
Their  former,  as  well  as  their  recent  defeat,  de- 
terred them  from  oppofing  the  enemy  in  a  general 
engagement ;  but  the  advice  of  Hermocrates  per- 
fuaded  them  to  raife  walls,  which  might  traverfe 
and  interrupt  thofe  of  the  Athenians  \  The  im- 
minent danger  urged  the  activity  of  the  workmen  j 
the  hoftile  bulwarks  approached  each  other ;  fre- 
quent Ikirmiflies  took  place,  in  one  of  which  die 
brave  Lamachus  unfortunately  fell  a  viclim  to  his 
rafh  valour  ^ ;  but  the  Athenian  troops  maintained 
their  ufual  fuperiority. 
Diftrefs  Encouragcd  by  fuccefs,  Nicias  pufhed  the  ene- 

Tion  in  ^■'^7  ^^'■^  vigour.  The  Syracufans  loft  hopes  of 
Syracufe.  defending  their  new  works,  or  of  preventing  the 
complete  circumvallation  of  dieir  cityj  and  this 
defpair  was  increafed  by  the  abundant  fupplies 
which  arrived  from  all  quarters  to  the  befiegers, 
while  the  intereft  of  Syracufe  feemed  to  be  univer- 
ially  abandoned  by  the  indifference  or  cowardice  of 
her  allies.  In  the  turbulent  democracies  of  Greece, 
the  moment  of  public  danger  commonly  gave  the 
iignal  for  domeflic  fedition.  The  populace  cla- 
moured, with  their  ufual  licentioufhefs,  againft  the 
incapacity  or   perfidy  of  their   leaders,    to  whom 

4  Thucydid.  1.  vi.  p.  4.82,  &  feqq.  5  Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 
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alone  they  afcribed  their  misfortunes.     New  ce-  chap. 

XX 

nerals  were  named  in  the  room  of  Hermocrates   t,    ^  '_, 
and  his  colleagues ;  and  this  injudicious  alteration 
increafed  the  calamities  of  Syracufe,  which  at  length 
prepared  to  capitulate*^. 

While  the  afiembly  deliberated  concerning  the  The  Sym- 
execution  of  a  meafure,  which,  however  difgrace-  expeaaiiy 
ful,  was  declared   to  be  neceflary,  a   Corinthian  relieved  by 
galley,  commanded  by  Gongylus,  entered  the  cen-  ponnefian" 
tral  harbour  of  Ortygia,  which  being  ftrongly  for-  ^^  ^* 
tified,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  xci'.  3. 
ferved  as  the  principal  and  moft  fecure  ftation  for     '   '*'*' 
the  Syracufan  fleet.    The  news  immediately  reached 
the  afiembly,  and  all  ranks  of  men  eagerly  crowd- 
ed  around   Gongylus   the   Corinthian,    that  they 
might  learn  the  defign  of  his  voyage,  and  the  in- 
tentions of  their  Peloponnefian  allies.     Gongylus 
announced  a  fpeedy  and  efFecStual  relief  to  the  bc- 
fieged  city  ^.     He  acquainted  the  Syracufans,  that 
the  embaily,  fent  the  preceding  year,  to  crave  the 
afiiftance  of  Peloponnefus,  had  been  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  His  own  countrymen  had  warmly  embraced 
the  caufe  of  their  kinfmen,  and  mioft  relpedable 
colony.     They  had  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet, 
the  arrival  of  which  might  be  expefted  every  hour. 
The  Lacedjemonians  alio  had  fent  a  fmall  Iqua- 
dron,  and  the  whole  armament  was  conducted  by 
the  Spartan  Gylippus,  an  officer  of  tried  valour 
and  ability. 

While    the    defponding    citizens   of    Syracufe  Anlval  of 
Hftened  to  this  intelligence  with  pleaflng  altonifli-  J^^  JyU^- 

pus  5 
*  Thucyciid.  p.  487.  7  lU.  p,  490. 
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CHAP,  ment,  a  mefTenger  arrived  by  land  from  Gylippus 
v^.^.^.^  himfelf.  That  experienced  commander,  inftead  of 
purfiiing  a  direft  courfe  to  Sicily,  which  might 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  had 
landed  with  four  gallies  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  idand.  The  name  of  a  Spartan  general  de- 
termined the  wavering  irrefolution  of  the  SiciHans. 
The  troops  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Gela,  flocked 
to  his  fl:andardi  and  he  approached  Syracufe  on 
the  fide  of  Epipole,  where  the  line  of  contravalla- 
tion  was  ftill  unfiniflied,  with  a  body  of  feveral 
•    thoufand  men. 

who  de-  -j['|^g  ^Q^  courageous  of  the  citizens  fallled  forth 

feats  the  1  r 

Atheni-  to  meet  this  generous  and  powerful  protedor. 
The  junftion  was  happily  effeded  -,  the  ardour  of 
the  troops  kindled  into  enthufiafm ;  and  they  dif- 
tinguifhed  that  memorable  day  by  furprifing  feve- 
ral important  Athenian  polls.  This  firfl:  fuccefs 
re-animated  the  adivity  of  the  foldiers  and  work- 
men. The  traverfe  wall  v/as  extended  with  the 
utmoft  diligence,  and  a  vigorous  fally  deprived 
the  enemy  of  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Labdalus.  Nicias 
perceiving  that  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily  would  be  continually  weakened  by  delay, 
wiflied  to  bring  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  a  battle.  Nor  did  Gylippus  dechne  the 
engagement.  The  firfi;  adtion  was  unfavourable 
to  the  Syracufans,  who  had  been  imprudently  pofl:- 
ed  in  the  defiles  between  their  own  and  the  enemy's 
walls,  which  rendered  of  no  avail  their  fuperiority 
in  cavalry  and  archers.  The  magnanimity  of  Gy- 
lippus  acknowledged    this    error,    for    which    he  * 

com- 
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completely  atoned  by  his  judicious  condud  in  the  chap. 
fucceeding  engagements.  His  forces  were  drawn 
up  in  a  more  fpacious  ground.  The  pikemen 
received  the  fhock  of  the  enemy's  front.  The 
horfes  and  light-armed  troops  aflailed  and  haraffed 
their  undefended  flanks.  The  Athenians  were 
thrown  into  diforder,  repulfed,  and  purfued  to  their 
camp  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  with  irreparable 
difgrace. 

The  important  confequences  of  this  viftory  ap-  Confe- 
peared  in  the  fubfequent  events  of  the  fiege.  The  Jirr^l^J^^^ 
Syracufans  foon  extended  their  works  beyond  the  ly. 
line  of  circumvallation,  fo  that  it  was  impofTible 
to  block  up  their  city,  without  forcing  their  ram- 
parts. The  befiegers,  while  they  maintained  the 
fuperiority  of  their  arms,  had  been  abundantly  fup- 
plied  with  neceffaries  from  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tory }  but  every  place  was  alike  hoflile  to  them 
after  their  defeat.  The  foldiers  who  went  out  in 
queft  of  wood  and  water,  were  unexpe6ledly  at- 
tacked and  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  or  by 
the  reinforcements  which  arrived  from  every  quar- 
ter to  the  afliftance  of  Syracufe  ;  and  they  were 
at  length  reduced  to  depend,  for  every  neceflary 
fupply,  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Italian 
fhore. 

Nicias,  whofe  fenfibility  deeply  felt  the  public  Nkias  de- 
diftrefs,  wrote  a  moft  defponding  letter  to  the  Athe-  I^fnfojce- 
nians.     He  honeftly  defcribed,  and  lamented,  the  '"'^"^  ^"'■°'" 

,  Athens. 

misfortunes  and  diforders  of  his  army.    The  flaves 

deferted  in  great  numbers  j  the  mercenary  troops, 

who  fought  only  for  pay  and  fubfiilence,  preferred 

2  the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  more  fecure  and  lucrative  fervice  of  Syracufe : 
XX.  ...  . 

\_    ^'  _f  even  the  Athenian  citizens,  difgufled  with  the  un- 

expefted  length  and  intolerable  hardfhips  of  the 
war,  abandoned  the  care  of  the  gallies  to  unexpe- 
rienced hands  j  an  abufe  too  eafily  permitted  by 
the  captains,  whofe  v/eaknefs  and  partiality  had 
corrupted  the  difcipline,  and  ruined  the  ftrength, 
of  the  fleet.  Nicias  frankly  acknowledged  his  in- 
ability to  check  the  diforder ;  obferving,  that  he 
wrote  to  thofe  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing the  licentious  fpirit  of  their  domeftic  troops* 
He  therefore  exhorted  the  alTembly,  either  to  call 
them  home  v/ithout  delay,  or  to  fend  immediately 
a  fecond  armament,  not  lefs  powerful  than  the 
firil. 
Naval  ope-  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates  (for  the  latter  had 
oiymp"  again  affumed  the  authority  due  to  his  abilities) 
xci^4..  were  acquainted  with  the  aflual  diftrefs,  as  well 
as  the  future  hopes  of  the  befiegers,  who  might 
derive,  in  confequence  of  Nicias's  letter,  more 
efteftual  fuccours  from  Attica  than  the  befieg-ed 

o 

city  could  expeft  from  Peloponnefus.  They  were 
prompted  by  intereil  therefore,  as  w^ell  as  by  in- 
clination, to  prefs  the  enemy  on  every  fide,  and  at 
once  to  affaii  them  by  fea  and  land.  Befides  the 
bad  condition  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the  abfence  of 
a  confiderable  number  of  gallies  employed  in  con- 
ducing the  convoys  of  provifions,  encourao^ed  this 
refolution.  The  Corinthian  fquadron  of  twelve 
fail,  long  expcvfled  with  anxiety,  had  efcaped  the 
dangers  of  a  v/inter's  voyage ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  harbours  of 

Syracufe 
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Syracufe  were  crowded  with  the  whole  naval  C  h  a  p. 
ftrength  of  Sicily.  Hermocrates  perfuaded  his  v^iJ,^,^ 
countrymen,  "  That  the  advantages  of  fl^ijl  and 
experience,  which  he  honeftly  afcribed  to  the  Athe- 
nians, could  not  conn.penfate  their  terror  and  con- 
fufion  at  being  fuddenly  attacked  by  a  fiiperior 
force,  on  an  element  which  they  affeded  to  com- 
mand. Athens  had  affumed  this  boafted  empire 
of  the  fea  in  repelling  the  invafion  of  Perfia.  Sy- 
racufe had  a  fimilar,  yet  (Ironger  motive  j  and  as 
fhe  poiieifed  greater  power,  was  entitled  to  expect 
more  diftinguilhed  fuccefs." 

The  priiicipal  fquadrons  of  Syracufe  lay  in  the  Alternate 
harbour  of  Ortygia,  feparated,  by  an  ifland  of  the  ^""^^^* 
fame  name,  from  the  fcation  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
While  Hermocrates  failed  forth  with  eighty  gal- 
lies,  to  venture  a  naval  engagement,  Gylippus  at- 
tacked the  hofliie  fortifications  at  Piemmyrium,  a 
promontory  oppofite  to  Ortygia,  which  confined 
the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour.  The  defeat 
of  the  Syracufans  at  fea,  whereby  tliey  loft  fourteen 
veffels,  was  balanced  by  their  vidlory  at  land,  in 
which  they  took  three  fortrefies,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  military  and  naval  ftores,  and  a  con- 
fiderabie  fum  of  m.oney.  In  fome  fubfequent  ac- 
tions, which  fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of  battles, 
their  fleet  was  ftill  unfyccefsful;  but  as  they  engaged 
with  great  caution,  and  found  every  where  a  fecure 
retreat  on  a  friendly  fliore,  their  lols  was  extremely 
inconfiderable.  The  want  of  fuccefs,  in  their  firfl; 
attempt,  did  not  abate  their  refolution  to  gain  the 
(fommand  at  fea.     The  hopes  of  defending  their 

country 
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^  x^  ^'  ^^^^^^y  fliarpened  their  invention,  and  animated 
u.  y-M-t  their  adivity.     They  could  not,  indeed,  contend 
with  the  Athenians  in  the  rapidity  of  naval  evolu- 
tion, or  in  the  fkill  of  feamanfhip ;  but  in  the  def- 
tined  fcene  of  a6tion,  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  difplaying  thofe  advantages;  and  by  ftrengthen- 
ing,  with  unremitting  labour,   the  prows  of  their 
fhips,  they  compenlated,  by  fuperior  weight,  the 
defeat  of  velocity.     They  provided  alfo  a  great 
number  of  fmall  veflels,  which  m.ight  approach  fo 
near  the  hollile  fleet,  that  the  light- armed  troops 
with  which  they  were  filled  could  aim  their  darts 
againfl  the  Athenian  mariners. 
ThiAthe-       gy  unexampled    aiTiduity  in    completing  thele 
-/eated  at     prcparadoHs,  the  Syracufans  at  length  prevailed  in 
a  general  engagement,  which  was  fought  in  the 
Great  Harbour.    Seven  Athenian  fhips  were  funk, 
many  more  were  difabled,  and  Nicias  faved  die 
remains  of  his  fhattered  and  difhonoured  arma- 
ment,  by  retiring  behind  a  line  of  merchantmen 
and  tranfports,  from  the  mafls  of  which  had  been 
fufpended  huge  n^.afTes    of  lead,   named  dolphins 
from  their  form,  fufficient  to  crufh,  by  their  falling 
weight,  the  ftoutefl  gallies  of  antiquity.     This  un- 
expefted  obftacle  arrefled  the   progrefs  of  the  vic- 
tors ;  but  the  advantages  already  obtained  elevated 
them  with  the  higheft  hopes,  and  reduced  the  ene- 
my to  defpair. 
Tranfac-         The  Athenian  misfortunes  in  Sicily  were  attend- 
tions  ^^^  j-j„  niisfortunes  at  home,  ftill  more  dreadful.    In 

in  Greece.  •'_  ' 

Oiymp.      the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war,  Alcibiades  accom- 
A.'c!4i4.  panled  to  Sparta  the  ambalTadors  of  Corinth  and 

Syracufe, 
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Syracufe,  who  had  folicited  and  obtained  affiftance  chap. 

XX 

to  the  befieged  city.  On  that  occafion,  the  Athe-  .  _  '  _f 
nian  exile  firft  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Spar- 
tans, by  condemning,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  the 
injuftice  and  ambition  of  his  ungrateful  country- 
men, "  whofe  cruelty  towards  himfelf  equalled 
their  inveterate  hoftility  to  the  Lacedaemonian  re- 
public ;  but  that  republic  might,  by  following  his 
advice,  difarm  their  refentment.  The  town  of 
Decelia  was  fituated  on  the  Attic  frontier,  at  an 
equal  dillance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Thebes  and 
Athens.  This  place,  which  commanded  an  exten- 
five  and  fertile  plain,  might  be  furprifed  and  forti- 
fied by  the  Spartans  ^  v/ho,  inftead  of  haraiTing 
tlieir  foes  by  annual  incurfions,  might  thus  infeft 
them  by  a  continual  war.  The  wifdom  of  Sparta 
had  too  long  negledled  liich  a  falutary  and  decifive 
meafure,  elpecially  as  the  exiflence  of  a  fimilar  de- 
fign  had  often  been  fuggeited  by  the  fears  of  the 
enemy,  who  trembled  even  at  the  apprehenfion  of 
feeing  a  foreign  garrifon  in  their  territory." 

This  advice,  firft  propofed,  and  often  urged,  by  The  Peio- 
Alcibiades,  was  adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  po'lf^'^^i^^s 

,  .  .  -^  .  raile  a  for- 

enluing  fprmg,  wnen  the  warlike  Agis  led  a  powerful  trefs  in 
army  into  Attica.     The  defencelefs  inhabitants  of  oiymp. 
the  frontier  fled  before  his  irrefiftible  arms;  but  in-  ^'^'-  ♦• 
ftead  of  purfuing  them,  as  ufual,  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  he  ftopped  fhort  at  Decelia.    As  all  ne- 

8  The  Athenians,  with  their  ufual  imprudence,  facilitated  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  Alcibiades's  intrigues.  At  the  time  they  ought,  ifpoffible, 
to  have  foothed,  they  exafperated  the  Spartans  to  the  utmoft,  by  fre- 
quent incurfions  from  Pylus,  and  by  openly  afliiting  the  Argives. 
Thucydid.  I.  vi.  fub  fine. 
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cefTary  materials  had  been  provided  in  great  abun- 
dance, the  place  was  fpeedily  fortified  on  every 
fide,  and  the  walls  of  Decelia,  which  misht  be 
difti nelly  feen  acrofs  the  intermediate  plain,  bid 
defiance  to  thofe  of  Athens  '. 

Themife-       Xhe  latter  city  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  bv 

of  that        the  watchful  hofhility  of  a  neighbouring  garrifon. 

eountiy.  't-j^^  open  counciy  was  entirely  laid  wafte,  and  the 
ufuai  communication  was  interrupted  v/ith  the  va- 
luable ifland  of  Eubcea,  fi-om  which,  in  feafons  of 
fcarcity,  or  during  the  ravages  of  war,  the  Athe- 
nians- commionly  derived  their  fupphes  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  whatever  is  mod  neceffary  t9 
life.  Harafied  by  the  fatigues  of  unremitting  fer- 
vice,  and  deprived  of  daily  bread,  the  flaves  mur- 
mured, complained,  and  revolted  to  the  enemy ; 
and  their  defection  robbed  the  ftate  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  ufeful  artifans.  Since  the  latter  years  of  Pe- 
ricles, the  Athenians  had  not  been  involved  in  fuch 
diitrefs.  But  their  prefent  were  far  more  grievous 
than  their  paft  fufferings.  Thefe  had  been  chiefly 
occafioned  by  the  temporary  rage  of  the  peftilence, 
the  abatement  of  which  there  was  always  reafon  to 
expecft ;  but  thofe  were  inflifled  by  the  unextin- 
guifhable  hatred  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  foe  '°. 

TheAthe-       The  domeftic  calamities  of  the  republic  did  not, 

»iiansexert    1  _  ^      -1  n.         ' 

Teat  vi-  however,  prevent  the  molt  vigorous  exertions 
gour  in  abroad.  Twenty  gallies,  ftationed  at  Naupaclus, 
of  their  watched  the  motions  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet 
ca.amuies.  (Jgftined  to  the  aflifl;ance  of  Syracufe :  thirty  carried 
on  the  war  in  Macedonia,   to  reduce  the  rebellion 

9  Thurydid,  p.  500,  &  feqq.  '°  Id.  ibid, 
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t)f  Amphipolis  ;  a  confiderable  fquadron  colleded  chap. 
tribute,  and  levied  foldiers,  in  the  colonies  of  i_  \'  _f 
Afia ;  another,  flill  more  powerful,  ravaged  the 
coafb  of  Peloponnefus.  Never  did  any  kingdom 
or  republic  equal  the  magnanimity  of  Athens  j  ne- 
ver, in  ancient  or  modern  times,  did  the  courage 
of  any  ftate  entertain  an  am.bition  fo  far  fuperior  to 
its  power,  or  exert  efforts  fo  difproportionate  to  its 
Itrength.  Amidft  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
encompafTed  them  on  every  fide,  the  Athenians 
perfifted  in  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  a  city  little  infe- 
rior to  their  own;  and,  undaunted  by  the  aftual 
devaftation  of  their  country,  unterrified  by  the  me- 
naced affault  of  their  walls,  they  fent,  without  de- 
lay, fuch  a  reinforcement  into  Sicily,  as  afforded 
the  moft  promifing  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  their  expe- 
dition againft  that  ifland". 

The  Syracufans  had  fcarcely  time  to  rejoice  at  The  Athe- 
theif  viftory,  or  Nicias  to  bewail  his  defeat,  when  menr,com- 
a  numerous  and  formidable  armament  appeared  on  "sanded  by 

^^  Demoithe- 

the  Sicihan  coaft.  The  foremoft  gallieSj  their  prows  ncs,  ar- 
adorned  with   gaudy  ftreamers,  purfued  a  fecure  ncu\l,  ''' 
courfe    towards  the   harbours  of  Syracufe.     The  o'.y^P- 

.  xci.  4. 

emulation  of  the  rowers  was  animated  by  the  A.c.413. 
mingled  founds  of  the  trumpet  and  clarion;  and 
the  regular  decoration,  the  elegant  iplendour, 
which  diftinguiflied  every  part  of  the  equipment, 
exhibited  a  pompous  fpeclacle  of  naval  triumph. 
Their  appearance,  even  at  a  diilance,  announced 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged;  and  both  die  joy 

"  Thvcydid.  p.  501,  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  of  the  befiegers,  and  the  terror  of  the  befiesred,  aC- 
\  r  /    •  knowledged   that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in  the 
world  capable  of  fending  to  the  fea  fuch  a  beautiful 
and  nmagnificent  C(5ntribution.   The  Syracufans  em- 
ployed not  unavailing  efforts  to  check  the  progrefs, 
or  to  hinder  the  approach,  of  the  hoftile  armament  j 
which,   befides    innumerable    foreign    vefTels    and 
tranfports,  confified  of  feventy-three  Athenian  gal- 
lies,  commanded  by  the  experienced  valour  of  De- 
mofthenes   and  Eurymedon.      The  pikemen    on 
board   exceeded   five  thoufand;    the  light-armed 
troops  were  nearly  as   numerous;  and,  including" 
the   rowers,  workmen,  and  attendants,  the  whole: 
_  ftrength   may  be  reckoned  equal  to  that  originally 
fent   with    NiGias'%    which    amounted  to  above 
twenty  thoufand  men. 
The  com-       The  misfortuncs  hitherto  attending  the  opera- 
cesdrSuVt    ^^^"^  ^^  Sicily  had  lowered  the  charader  of  the  ge- 
Syracufe.     neral;  and  this  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  fupe- 
rior  abilities  of  Demofthenes,.  entitled  him  to  af- 
fume  the  tone  of  authority  in  their  conjunfb  deli- 
berations.    His  advice,  which  Eurymedon  highly 
approved,  and  in  which  the  dilatory  caution  of  Ni- 
cias  finally  acquiefced,  was  clear  and  fimple.  "  They 
ought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  alarm  which  the 
Bnexpecled  arrival  of  fuch  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment had  fpread  among  the  enemy ;  and  inftead  of 
fubmitting  to  tfie  tedious  formalities  of  a  fiege,  at 
once   alTault  the  walls  of  Syracufe.     He  trufted> 
by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  to  obtain,  in  one  day, 

'*  Comp,  Tliucydid.  fopracltat.  Diodor.  1,  3tiii.  p.  33(5.  Plut.  iiv 
Nici». 
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the  valuable  reward  of  lono;  and  fevere  labours,  chap. 

XX. 

But  if  the  gods  had  otherwife  determined,  it  would  i_    ^-  _f 
be  time  to  defift  from  an  enterprife,  in  which  de- 
lay was  equal  to  defeat,  and  to  employ  the  bravery 
of  the  Athenian  youth  in  repelling  the  invaders  of 
their  country  *^" 

After  ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  and  Their  firft 
making  fome  ineffeftual  attempts  againft  the  forti-  fuSfult 
fications  on  that  fide,  probably  with  a  view  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  enemy,  Demofthenes 
chofe  the  firft  hour  of  a  moonfhine  night,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  flower  of  the  army  to  feize  the  for- 
trefles  in  Epipole.  The  march  was  performed 
with  fuccefsful  celerity;  the  out-pofts  were  fur- 
prifed;  the  guards  put  to  the  fword;  and  three  fe- 
parate  encampments,  of  the  Syracufans,  the  Sici- 
lians, and  allies,  formed  a  feeble  oppofition  to  the 
Athenian  ardour.  As  if  their  vidory  had  al- 
ready been  complete,  the  afiailants  began  to  pull 
down  the  wooden  battlements,  or  to  urge  the  pur- 
fuit  with  a  rapidity  which  difordered  their  ranks. 

Meanwhile,   the  vigilant  a6tivity   of  Gylippus  a  general 
had  aifembled  the  whole  force  of  Syracufe.     At  ^"§^5^: 

'  ment,  m 

the  approach  of  the  enemy  his  vanguard  retired,  which  the 
The  Athenians  were  decoyed  within  the  intricate  are  defeat- 
windings  of  the  walls,  and  their  irregular  fury  was  ^'^' 
firft:  checked  by  the  firmnefs  of  a  Theban  phalanx. 
A  refiftance  fo  fudden  and  unexpefted  might  alone 
have  been  decifive;  but  other  circumftances  were 
adverfe  to  the  Athenians :  their  ignorance  of  the 

13  Thucydid.  1.  vii.  p.  5^9, 

C  c  2  ground. 
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CHAP,  ground,  the  alternate  obfcurity  of  night,  and  the 
deceitful  glare  of  the  moon,  which,  fhining  in  the 
front  of  the  Thebans,  illumined  the  fplendour  of 
their  arms,  and  multiplied  the  terror  of  their  num- 
bers. The  foremoft  ranks  of  the  purfuers  were 
repelled  j  and,  as  they  retreated  to  the  main  body, 
encountered  the  advancing  Argives  and  Corcyreans, 
who,  finging  the  Poean  in  their  Doric  diaiedl  and 
accent,  were  unfortunately  taken  for  enemies. 
Fear,  and  then  rage,  feized  the  AthenianSj  who 
thinking  themfelves  encompaffed  on  all  fides,  de- 
termined to  force  their  way,  and  committed  much 
bloodfhed  among  their  alHes,  before  the  miftake 
could  be  difcovered.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of 
this  dreadfitl  error,  their  fcattered  bands  were  ob- 
liged at  every  moment  to  demand  the  watch-word, 
which  was  at  length  betrayed  to  their  adverfaries. 
The  confequence  of  this  was  doubly  fatal.  At 
every  rencounter  the  filent  Athenians  were  flaugh-^ 
tered  v/ithout  mercy,  while  the  enemyj  who  knew 
their  watch-word,  might  at  pleafure  join,  or  de- 
cline, the  battle,  and  eafily  opprefs  their  weaknefs, 
or  elude  their  ftrengthi  The  terror  and  confufioii 
increafed ;  the  rout  becam.e  general  j  Gylippus  pur- 
fued  in  good  order  with  his  viftorious  troops.  The 
vanquifhed  could  not  defcend  in  a  body  with  the 
celerity  of  fear,  by  the  narrow  paffages  through 
which  they  had  m.ounted.  Many  abandoned  their 
arms,  and  explored  the  unknown  paths  of  the  rocky 
Epipole.  Others  threw  themfelves  from  preci- 
pices, rather  than  await  the  purfuers.  Several 
thoufands  were  left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  fcene 

of 
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of  aftion  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  greater  part  of  ^  ^^.-^  P. 
the  flragglers  were  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  th.e  l— v— » 
Syracufan  cavalry'*. 

This  dreadful  and  unexpeded  difafter  fufpended  Thefaiu- 
tlie  operations  of  the  fiege.  The  Athenian  gene-  fares  pro- 
rals  fpent  the  time  in  fruitlefs  deliberations  con-  ?v^'^'^!'T  ■ 
cerning  their  future  meafures,  while  the  army  lay  "e*  P'^- 
encamped  on  the  marfliy  and  unhealthy  banks  of  Nicias. 
the  Anapus.  Tl"ie  viciffitudes  of  an  autumnal 
atmofphere,  corrupted  by  the  foul  vapours  of  an 
unwholefome  foil,  made  a  fevere  impreffion  on  the 
irritable  fibres  of  men,  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  de- 
jefted  by  difgrace,  and  deprived  of  hope.  A  ge- 
neral ficknefs  broke  out  in  the  camp.  Demof- 
thenes  urged  this  calamity  as  a  new  reafon  for 
hailcning  their  departure,  v/hile  it  v/as  yet  poITible 
to  crofs  the  Ionian  fea,  without  riflcing  the  danger 
of  a  winter's  tempeft.  But  Nicias  difliiaded  the 
defign  of  leaving  Sicily  until  they  fhould  be  war- 
ranted to  take  this  important  fiep  by  the  pofitive 
authority  of  the  republic.  ''  Thofe  who  were  ac- 
tually the  moil  bent  on  ignominious  flight,  would, 
after  their  return,  be  the  foremoft  to  accufe  the 
wealcnefs  or  the  treachery  of  their  commanders  j 
and  for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  die  honour^ 
ably  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  perifn  by  the  un- 
juft  fentence  of  his  country."  Demofthenes  and 
Eurymedon  knew,  by  fatal  experience,  the  irafcible 
temper  of  an  Athenian  alTembly ;  they  only  in- 
filled, that  the  armament  Ihould  at  lead  remove  tq 

H  Thucydid.  p.  520,  &  fe(]q, 
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CHAP,  a  more  convenient  ftation,  from  whence,  after  the 
iL  -\-,  _>  troops  had  recovered  their  ufuai  health  and  fpirits, 
they  might  harafs  the  enemy  by  continual  defcents, 
until  they  obtained  an  opportunity  of  fighting  the 
Syracufan  fleet  on  the  open  fea. 
His  mo-  But  even  this  refolution  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed 

by  Nieias,  who  knew  by  the  fecret  correfpondence 
which  he  maintained  with  certain  traitors  in  Syra- 
cufe,  that  the  trcafury  of  that  city  had  been  ex- 
haufted  by  the  enormous  expence  of  two  thoufand 
talents  already  incurred  in  the  war,  and  that  the 
magiftrates  had  ftretched  their  credit  to  its  utmoft 
limits,  in  borrowing  from  their  alhes;  and  who 
thcx^efore  naturally  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  vir 
gour  of  their  refiftance  would  abate  with  the  decay 
of  their  faculties.  The  colleagues  of  Nicias  were 
confounded  with  the  firmnefs  of  an  oppofition  fo 
unlike  the  flexible  timidity  of  his  ordinary  charac- 
ter, and  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  fentiments  which 
he  had  often  expreifed  concerning  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition. They  imagined  that  he  might  rely  on 
fome  more  important  ground  of  confidence,  which 
his  caution  was  unwilling  to  explain ;  they  fub- 
mitted  therefore  to  his  opinion,  an  opinion  equally 
fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  them,  and  to  the  armament 
which  tiiey  com.mxanded  '^ 
The  Syi-a.  Meanwhile  the  prudence  of  Gylippus  profited 
of  tlie  fame  of  his  vi6lory,  to  draw  a  powerful  re- 


ceive a  le- 


nient. 


inforce-      inforccmcnt  from  the  Sicilian  cities  j  and  the  tranf- 
ports,  fo  long  expefted  from  Pcloponnefus,  finally 

'5  Comp.  Thucydid.  p.  5:4..  &  Pint,  in  Nicia. 
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arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Ortygia.  The  Pelopon-  CHAP, 
nefian  forces  had  failed  from  Greece  early  in  the  ■_  ,  j 
fpring  ;  and  it  is  not  explained  for  what  reafon  they 
touched  on  the  coaft  of  Cyrenaica.  There  they 
continued  for  fome  months,  that  they  mi^ht  de- 
fend their  Grecian  brethren,  aftually  threatened  by 
the  barbarous  aflaults  of  the  Lybians^  and  having 
conquered  that  dangerous  enemy,  they  augmented 
their  fleet  with  a  few  Cyrenian  gallies  '*,  and  fafcly 
reached  Syracufe,  the  place  of  their  firft  deftina" 
tion.  This  fquadron  formed  the  laft  alTiftance  (tnt 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  and  nothing 
farther  was  required  to  complete  the  aftors  in  the 
following  dreadful  fcenej  for  by  the  accefllon  of 
the  Cyrenians,  Syracufe  was  either  attacked  or  de- 
fended by  all  the  various  divifions  of  the  Grecian 
name,  which  formed,  in  that  age,  the  moil  civil- 
ized portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Afia,  Africa, 
^nd  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  fuch  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  TheAth?- 
befieged,  and  the  increafing  force  of  the  malady,  pre'to^'^* 
totally  difconcerted  the  Athenians.     Even  Nicias  '?'''^  ^^^ 
agreed  to  fet  fail.     Every  neceffary  preparation  was 
made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  cover  of  night  was 
chofen,  as   mod  proper  for  concealing  their  own 
difgrace,  and  for    eluding   the  vengeance  of  the 
enemy.     But  the  night  appointed   for  their  depar- 
ture was  diilinguiflied  by  an  inaufpicious  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  for  fo  at  lead  it  was  judged  by  the  fu- 
perftitious   fears  of  Nicias,  and  by  the  ignorance 

'6  Thucydid.  p.  527. 
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^  ^\x^'  ^^  ^^^^   diviners '^  even  in  the  vain  art  which  they 

K^  .-^ )  profefTcd.     The  voyage  was  deferred  till  the  myfti- 

cal  number  of  thrice  nine  days.  But  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time  it  was  no  longer  practicable ; 
for  the  defign  was  foon  difcovered  to  the  Syracu- 
fans,  and  this  difcovery,  added  to  the  encourage- 
ment derived  from  the  circumftances  of  which  wc 
have  already  taken  notice,  increafed  their  eager- 
nefs  to  attack  the  enemy  by  fea  and  land.  Their 
attempts  failed  to  deftroy,  by  fire-lhips,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.  They  were  more  fuccefsful  in  employ- 
ing fuperior  numbers  to  divide  the  ftrength,  and  to 
weaken  the  rcfiftance,  of  an  enfeebled  and  deje6led 
foe.  During  three  days  there  v/as  a  perpetual  fuc- 
celTion  of  military  and  naval  exploits.  On  the  firft 
day  fortune  hung  in  fufpenfe  -,  the  fecond  deprived 
the  Athenians  of  a  confiderable  fquadron  com- 
manded by  Eurymedon;  and  this  misfortune  was 
embittered,  on  the  third,  by  the  lofs  of  eighteen 
gallies,  with  their  crews  *^ 
Their  pur-  The  Syracullins  celebrated  their  vitflory  with  tri- 
pofecl^by  umphant  enthufiafm;  while  their  orators  "  ex- 
theenemyj  {-oHed  and  magnified  ~  the  glory  of  a  city,  which, 
by  its  native  prowefs  and  fmgle  danger,  had  not 
only  maintained  the  independence  of  Sicily,  but 
avenged  the  injuries  of  the  whole  Grecian  name, 
too  long  difhonoured  and  afflidled  by  the  opprelTive 
tyranny  of  Athens.  That  tyranny  had  been  ac- 
quired and  confirmed  by  the  ufurped  fovereignty  of 

'7  The  rules  of  divination,  we  are  told,  fliou Id  have  taught  them, 
that  the  obfcurity  of  an  eclipie  betokened  a  fuccefsful  retreat, 
Plutarch,  in  Nitia. 

'*  Tliiicydid.  p.  5:85  ic  fcqq, 
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the  fea ;  but  even  on  that  element,  the  courage  of  C  H  a  p. 

XX. 

Syracufe  had  defeated  the  experience  of  the  enemy.  ■_  ^  j 
Their  renown  would  be  immortal,  if  they  accom- 
plillied  the  ufeful  and  meritorious  work;  and  if,  by 
intercepting  the  retreat,  and  deftroying  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Athenians,  they  cruflied  at  once  the 
power,  and  for  ever  humbled  the  pride,  of  that 
afpiring  people." 

This  defiQ-n,  fugo-efted  by  the  wifdom  of  Her-  ^'l^o  tl'^^'' 
mocrates,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  attive  zeal  acroisthe 
of  his  fellovz-citizens,  who  ftrove,  v/ith  unremitting  harbour, 
ardour,  to  throw  a  chain  of  vcffels  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  about  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  labour  was  complete  before  Nicias,  totally  oc- 
cupied by  other  objects,  attempted  to  interrupt  it. 
After  repeated  defeats,  and  although  he  was  fo  mi- 
ferably  tormented  by  the  ftone,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently folicited  his  recal,  that  virtuous  comi- 
mander,  whofe  courage  rofe  in  adverfity,  ufed  the 
utmoft  diligence  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try. The  fhattered  gallies  were  fpeedily  refitted, 
and  again  prepared,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred 
and  ten,  to  rifk  the  event  of  a  batde.  As  they 
had  fuffered  greatly,  on  former  occafions,  by  the 
hardnefs  and  maflive  folidity  of  the  Syracufan 
prows,  Nicias  provided  them  with  grappling- irons, 
fitted  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  their  opponents,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  hoftile  ftroke.  The  decks  were 
crowded  with  armed  men,  and  the  contrivance 
to  which  the  enemy  had  hitherto  chiefly  owed  their 
fuccefs,  of  introducing  the  firmnefs  and  liability  of 
^  military,  into  a  naval  engagement,  was  adopted 

in 
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CHAP,  in  its  full  extent  by  the  Athenians.     "When  the  fleet 

XX.  .  . 

^  -    '    I  was   ready  for  fea,  Nicias  recalled  the  troops  from 

the  various  polls  and  fortreffes  ftill  occupied  by  their 
arms,  and  formed  them  into  one  camp    on   the 
fliore,   where,  on   the  day  of  battle,   their  ranks 
might  be  extended  as  widely  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
Syracufan  ramparts    could   fafely  permit;    that  a 
fpacious  retreat  might  be  fecured  to  the  Athenian 
fhips,  if  perfecuted  by  their  iifual  bad  fortune  j  in 
which  fatal   alternative   nothing  remained,  but  to 
retire  by  land  with  the  miferable  remnant  of  the 
army.     But  Nicias  did  not  yet  defpair,  that  the 
iaft  efforts   of   his   countrymen   would  break  the 
enemy's  chain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour; 
and  that  they  would  return  viftorious,  to  tranfport 
their  encamped  companions  to  the  friendly  ports  of 
Naxos  and  Catana. 
Both  fides        Elevated  by  this  hope,  he  forgot  his  bodily  in- 
Sattle.    firmities,  and  fupprefifed  the  anguifh  of  his  foul. 
With   a  cheerful   and  magnanimous  firmnefs,   he 
removed  the  dejedion  of  the  Athenians,  exhorting 
?:hem,  before  they  embarked,  by  an  affedting  and 
manly  Ipeech,  "  to  remember  the  viciffitudes  of 
war,    and  the  inilability  of   fortune '*.      Though 
hitherto  unfuccefsful,   they  had  every  thing  to  ex- 
pedl  from  the  ftrength  of  their  aflual  preparations  ; 
nor  ought  men,   who  had  tried  and  furmounted  fo 
many  dangers,  to  yield  to  the  weak  prejudices  of 
unexperienced  folly,   and  cloud  the  profpecl  of  fu- 
ture vidory,  by  the  gloorpy  remembrance  of  paft 

»9  Thucydkl.  p.  535,  $c  feqq. 

defeat. 
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defeat.  They  yet  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  de-  chap, 
fend  their  lives,  their  liberty,  their  friends,  their  .  ■-,■' j 
country,  and  the  mighty  name  of  Athens ;  an  op- 
portunity which  never  could  return,  fince  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  republic  was  embarked  in  the  pre- 
fent  fleet."  When  Gylippus  and  the  Syracufan 
commanders  were  apprifed  of  the  defigns  of  the 
enemy,  they  haftened  to  the  defence  of  the  bar 
which  had  been  thrown  acrofs  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  It  is  uncertain  for  what  reafon 
they  had  left  open  one  narrow  paffage^",  on  ei- 
ther fide  of  which  they  flationed  a  powerful  fqua- 
dron.  Gylippus  animated  the  failors  with  fuch  to- 
pics as  the  occafion  naturally  furnifhed,  and  returned 
to  take  the  condu6l  of  the  land  forces,  leavino;  Si- 
canus,  Agatharchus,  and  Pythen,  the  two  firil  to 
command  the  wings^  and  the  laft,  a  citizen  of  Co- 
rinth, to  command  the  centre,  of  the  Syracufan 
fleet,  which  fell  fliort  of  the  Athenian  by  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  gaUies.  But  the  former  was  admi- 
rably provided  with  whatever  feemed  mofl;  necefl!ary 
for  attack  or  for  defence ;  even  the  Athenian  grap- 
pling-irons had  not  been  overlooked ;  to  elude  the 
dangerous  grafp  of  thefe  infl:ruments,  the  prows  of 
the  Syracufan  veflTels  were  covered  with  wet  and 
flippery  hides. 

Before  the  Athenians  fet  fail,  NIcias,  that  no-  Naval  en- 
thinor  might  be  nea;le6led  to  obtain  fuccels,  went  ?^gf'"^"* 

o         D  o  'in  tlie 

round  the  whole  armament,  addrefllng,  in  the  mofl:  G'eat 
pathetic  terms,  the  feveral  commanders  by  name, 

fo  Ka»  Toy  xarcchafSimt  ^nxii^v.     Thucydid,  p.  4.«i. 

recalling 
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CHAP,  recalling  to  them  the  objects  moft  dear  and  moft 
refpeftable,  which  they  were  engaged  by  every  tie 
of  honour  and  affection  to  defend,  and  conjuring 
them  by  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  pa- 
ternal gods,  to  exert  whatever  fkill  or  courage 
they  collectively,  or  as  individuals,  polTefied,  on 
this  ever  memorable  and  moft  important  occafion. 
He  then  returned  to  the  camp  with  an  enfeebled 
body  and  an  anxious  mind,  committing  the  laft 
hope  of  the  republic  to  the  active  valour  of  De- 
mofthenes,  Eudemus,  and  Menander.  The  flrft 
im.preinon  of  the  Athenians  was  irrefiftible  i  they 
buril  through  the  paffage  of  the  bar,  and  repelled 
the  fquadrons  on  either  fide.  As  the  entrance 
widened,  the  Syracufans,  in  their  turn,  rufhed  into 
the  harbour,  which  was  more  favourable  than  the 
open  fea  to  their  mode  of  fighting.  Thitlier  the 
foremoft  of  the  Atlienians  returned,  either  com- 
pelled by  fuperior  force,  or  that  they  might  aflifl 
their  companions,  The  engagement  became  ge- 
neral in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  j  and  in  this 
narrow  fpace  two  hundred  gallies  fought,  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  with  an  obftinate  and 
perfevering  valour.  It  would  require  the  exprefTive 
energy  of  I'hucydides,  and  the  imitative,  though 
inimitable,  founds  and  exprelTions  of  the  Grecian 
tongue,  to  defcribe  the  noife,  the  tumult,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  contending  fquadrons.  The  battle 
was  not  lono;  confined  to  the  fhock  of  adverfe 
prows,  and  to  the  diftant  hoftihty  of  darts  and  ar- 
rows. The  neareft  vefTels  grappled,  and  clofed 
with  each  other,  and  their  decks  were  foon  con- 
verted 
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verted  into  a  field  of  blood.  While  the  heavy-  chap. 
armed  troops  boarded  the  enemy's  mips,  they  Icfc  i_  1  ,  -  .  i> 
tlieir  own  expofed  to  a  fimilar  misfortune  3  the  fleets 
were  divided  into  malTive  clufters  of  adhering  gal- 
lies  ;  and  the  confufion  of  their  mingled  fliouts 
overpowered  the  voice  of  authority  j  the  Athenians 
exhorting,  not  to  abandon  an  element  on  which 
their  republic  had  ever  acquired  vidory  and  glory, 
for  the  dangerous  prote6tion  of  an  hoftile  fhore; 
and  the  Syracufans  encouraging  each  other  not  to 
fly  from  an  enemy,  whofe  weaknefs  or  cowardice 
had  long  meditated  flight"". 

The  Angular  and  tremendous  fpeftacle  of  an  en-  TbeAthe- 
gagement  more  fierce  and  obftinate  than  any  that  J^^'^"  j^*" 
had  ever  been  beheld  in  the  Grecian  feas,  reftrain- 
ed  the  a6livity,  and  totally  fufpended  the  powers, 
of  the  numerous  and  adverfe  battalions  which  en- 
circled the  coaft.  The  fpedators  and  the  aftors 
were  equally  interefl:ed  in  the  important  fcene; 
but  the  former,  the  current  of  whofe  fenfibility 
was  undiverted  by  any  exertion  of  mind  or  body, 
felt  more  deeply,  and  exprefled  more  forcibly,  the 
various  emotions  by  which  they  were  agitated  *\ 
Hope,  fear,  the  fliouts  of  viftory,  the  fhrieks  of 
defpair,  the  anxious  folicitude  of  doubtful  fuccefs, 
animated  the  countenances,  the  voice,  and  the 
gefl:ure  of  the  Athenians,  whofe  whole  reliance 
centered  in  their  fleet.  When  at  length  their  gal- 
lies  evidently  gave  way  on  every  fide,  the  contrail 
of  alternate,  and  the   rapid  tumult   of  fuccefilve 

*'  Thucydid.  p.  543,  Sc  feqq.  **  Id.  p.  544. 
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CHAP.  pafTions,    fubfidcd   in   a  melancholy  calm.     Thk 
dreadful  paiife  of  aftonifhment  and  terror  was  fol- 


\^ 


— V" 


lowed  by  the  difordered  trepidation  of  flight  and 
fear :  many  efcaped  to  the  camp :  others  ran,  un- 
certain whither  to  direft  their  ftepsj  while  Nicias, 
with  a  fmall,  but  undifmayed  band,  remained  on 
the  fliore,  to  proteft  the  landing  of  their  unfortu- 
nate gallies.  But  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians 
could  not  probably  have  been  effecSbed,  had  it  not 
been  favoured  by  the  a6lual  circumftances  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  prejudices  of 
ancient  fuperftition.  In  this  well-fought  battle,  the 
vanquifhed  had  loft  fifty,  and  the  viftors  forty  vef- 
lels.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  employ 
their  immediate  and  moft  ftrenuous  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  that  they 
might  be  honoured  with  the  facred  and  indilpen- 
fable  rites  of  funeral.  The  day  was  far  fpent^  the 
ftrength  of  the  failors  had  been  exhaufted  by  a  long 
continuance  of  unremitting  labour  j  and  both  they 
and  their  companions  on  fhore  were  more  defirous 
to  return  to  Syracufe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory, 
than  to  irritate  the  dangerous  defpair  of  the  van- 
quifhed Athenians  '^. 
Tfieirex-  It  is  obferved  by  the  Roman  orator**,  with  no 
iponden-  lefs  truth  than  elegance,  that  not  only  the  navy  of 
*y*  Athens,  but  the  glory  and  the  empire  of  that  republic, 

fufFered  fliipwreck  in  the  fatal  harbour  of  Syracufe. 
The  defpondent  degeneracy  which  immediately 
followed  this  ever  memorable  engagement  was  tefti- 

*J  Thucydid,  p.  54.5.  »4-  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  37. 
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fied  in  the  negleft  of  a  duty  which  the  Athenians  CHAP. 

XX. 

had  never  neglefted  before,  and  in  denying  a  part  •  '  j 
of  their  national  charafter,  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  their  greatefb  glory  to  maintain.  They  aban- 
doned to  infult  and  indignity  the  bodies  of  the  flain  j 
and  when  it  was  propofed  to  them  by  their  com- 
manders to  prepare  next  day  for  a  fecond  engage- 
ment, fince  their  vefTels  were  ftill  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy,  they,  who  had  feldom 
avoided  a  fuperior,  and  who  had  never  dechned 
the  encounter  of  an  equal  force,  declared,  that  no 
motive  could  induce  them  to  withftand  the  weaker 
armament  of  Syracufe.  Their  only  defire  was  to 
efcape  by  land,  under  cover  of  the  night,  from  a 
foe  whom  they  had  not  courage  to  oppofe,  and 
from  a  place  where  every  objedl  was  offenfive  to 
their  fight,  and  mofl  painful  to  their  refledlion  *^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  Syracufans  might  have  The  Syra« 
proved  extremely  favourable  to  this  defign.     The  l^^^.^^^  l^l 
evening  after  the  battle  was  the  vigil  of  the  feaft  of  feftivai  of 
Hercules ;  and  the  ftill  agitated  combatants  awak-  with  licen- 
ened,  after  a  Ihort  and  feverifh  repofe,  to  celebrate  ^'°"^  '°^* 
the  memory  of  their  favourite  hero,  to  whofc  pro- 
pitious influence  they  probably  afcribed  the  merit 
of  the  moft  fplendid  trophy  that  ever  adorned  the 
fame  of  Syracufe.     From  the  triumph  of  viflory, 
and  grateful  emotions  of  religious  enthufiafm,  there 
Was  an  eafy  tranfition,  in  the  creed  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks,  to  the  extravagance  of  licenti- 
ous joy,  and   the  exceffes  of  fenfual  indulgence. 

*5  Thucydjd.  p,  54.5. 
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CHAP.  Sports,  procefTions,  mufic,  dancing,  the  pleafures 
of  the  table,  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  unguarded 
converfation,  were  incorporated  in  the  texture  of 
their  rehgious  worfhip.  But  the  coincidence  of  a 
feftival  and  a  vidory  demanded  an  accumulated 
profufion  of  fuch  objects  as  footh  the  fenfes  and 
pleafe  the  fancy.  Amidft  thefe  giddy  tranfports, 
the  Syracufans  loft  all  remembrance  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  defpifed ;  even  the  foldiers  on  guard 
joined  the  diflblute  or  frivolous  amufements  of  their 
companions;  and,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
night,  Syracufe  prefented  a  mixed  fcene  of  fecure 
gaiety,  of  thoughtlefs  jollity,  and  of  mad  and 
dangerous  diforder'"'. 

The  firm  and  vigilant  mind  of  Hermocrates 
alone  withftood,  but  was  unable  to  divert,  the  ge- 
neral current.  It  was  impolTible  to  roufe  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  war  men  buried  in  wine  and  pleafure,  and 
intoxicated  with  victory ;  and,  as  he  could  not  in- 
tercept by  force,  he  determined  to  retard  by  flra- 
tagem,  the  intended  retreat  of  the  Athenians, 
whofe  numbers  and  refentment  would  ftill  render 
them  formidable  to  whatever  part  of  Sicily  they 
might  remove  their  camp.  A  feled  band  of  horfe- 
men,  affuming  the  chara6ler  of  traitors,  fearlefsly 
approached  the  hoftile  ramparts,  and  warned  tlie 
Athenians  of  the  danger  of  departing  that  night, 
as  many  ambufcades  lurked  in  the  way,  and  all  the 
moft  important  partes  were  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  frequency  of  treafon  gained  credit  to  the  per- 
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Hdious  advice;  and  the  A  tliehians,  having  changed  C  ha  p. 
their  firft  refolution,   v/ere  perfuaded  by  Nicias  to  u--v-.-ji 
wait  two  days  longer,  that  fuch  meafures  might  be 
taken  as  feemed  bell  adapted  to  promote  the  fafety 
and  celerity  of  their  march  *^ 

The  camp  was  raifed  bn'the  third  morning  after  TheAtlie- 
the  battle!     Forty  thoufand  iTien,  of  whom  many  then  camp, 
were  afflicted  with  wounds  and  difeafe,  and  all  ex- 
haufted  by  fatigue,  and  dejefted  by  calam.ity,  ex- 
hibited the  appearance,  not  of  a  flying  army,  but 
of  a  great  and  populous  community,  driven  from 
their  ancient  habitations  by  the  cruel  vengeance  of 
a  conqueror.     They  had  miferably  fallen  fl-om  the 
lofty  expeftations  wkh  which  they  failed  in  triumph 
to  the  harbour  of  Syracufe.     They  had  abandoned 
their  fleet,   their  transports,  the  hopes  of  vidlory, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name  j  and  thefe 
coUeftive  fufferings  were  erihanced  and  exafperated 
by  the  painful  images  which  ftruck' the  eyes  and 
the  fancy  of  each  unfortunate   individuah     The  Their 
mangled  bodies  of  their  companions  and  friendr.,  affiiaions," 
deprived  of  the  facred  rites  of  funeral,    afFedted 
them  with  a  fentiment  of  religious  horror,  on  which 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  is  happily  unable 
to  dwell.     They  removed  their  attention  from  this 
dreadful    fight;'   but  they  could  not  divert  their 
compaffion  from  a  fpedacle  fl:ill  more  melancholy, 
the  numerous  crowds  of  fick  and  wounded,  who 
followed  tihem  with  enfeebled  and '  unequal  fteps, 
intreating,"  in  the  accent  and  attitude  of  unutterable 

*7  Thucydid.  p.  547. 
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anguifh,  to  be  delivered  from  the  horrors  of  famine, 
or  the  rage  of  an  exafperated  foe,     Amidft  fuch 
affefting  fcenes,  the  heart  of  a  ftranger  would  have 
melted  with  tender  fympathy ;  but  how  much  more 
muft  it  have  affli6led  the  Athenians,  to  fee  their 
parents,  brothers,  children,  and  friends,  involved 
in  unexampled  mifery !  to  hear,  without  the  pofli-. 
bility  of  relieving,  their  lamentable  complaints! 
and  relu£tantly  to  throw  the  clinging  victims  from 
their  wearied  necks  and  arms !     Yet  the  care  of 
perfonal  fafety  prevailed  over  every  other  care ; 
for  the  foldiers,  eitlier  deftitute  of  (laves,  or  dif- 
trufting  their  fidelity,  were  not  only  encumbered 
by  their  armour,  but  opprefled  by  the  weight  of 
their  provifions  *'. 

The  fuperior  rank  of  Nicias  entitled  him  to  a 
pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  woe  j  and  he  deferves 
the  regard  of  pofterity  by  his  chara6ber  and  fuffer- 
ings,  and  ftill  more  by  the  melancholy  firmnefs  of 
his  condud.  The  load  of  accumulated  difafters 
did  not  fink  him  into  ina6tive  defpondency.  He 
moved  with  a  rapid  pace  around  every  part  of  the 
army,  and  the  ardour  of  his  mind  re-animating 
the  languor  of  his  debilitated  frame,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  loud  and  diftind  voice,  "  Athenians  and 
allies  1  'there  is  yet  room  for  hope.  Many  have 
efcaped  from  ftill  greater  evils  j  nor  ought  you 
rafhly  to  accufe  either  fortune  or  yourlelves.  As 
to  me,  who,  in  bodily  ftrength,  excel  not  the 
weakeft  among  you  (for  you  fee  to  what  a  mifer- 
able  condition  my  difeafe  has  reduced  me),  and 


»«  Thucydid.  p.  54S. 
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who,  in  the  happinefs  of  private  lifcj  and  the  ^  HA  P. 
deceitful  gifts  of  profperity,  had  long  been  diflin- 
guiflied  above  the  mofl  ilkiflrious  of  my  contem- 
poraries, I  am  now  confounded  in  affliftion  with 
the  meaneft  and  mod  worthlefs.  Yet  am  I  un- 
confcious  of  deferving  fuch  a  fatal  reverfe  of  for- 
tune. My  condu6l  towards  men  has  been  irre- 
proachable }  my  piety  towards  the  gods  confpicu- 
ous  and  fincere.  For  this  reafon  I  am  ftill  ani- 
mated with  confidence  j  calamities,  unmerited  by 
guilt,  are  dilarmed  of  their  terrors*  If  we  have 
incurred  the  indignation  of  the  gods  by  our  ambi- 
tious defigns  againil  Sicily,  our  offence,  furely,  is 
fufficiently  expiated  by  paft  fufferings,  which  now 
render  us  the  objefts  of  companion*  Other  na- 
tions have  attacked  their  neighbours  with  lefs 
provocation,  and  have  yet  efcaped  with  a  gentler 
punifhment ;  nor  will  experience  warrant  the  be- 
lief, that  for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  paffion, 
providence  ihould  impofe  penalties  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  We  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  adopt  an 
impious  prejudice,  fo  difhonourable  to  the  gods, 
when  we  confider  the  means  which  their  goodnefs 
has  ftill  left  us  to  provide  for  our  defence.  Our 
numbers,  our  refolution,  and  even  our  misfortunes, 
ftill  render  us  formidable.  There  is  not  any  army 
in  Sicily  capable  to  intercept  our  courfe ;  much 
lefs  to  expel  us  from  the  firft  friendly  territory  in 
which  we  may  fix  our  camp.  If  we  can  fecure,  there- 
fore, our  prefent  fafety,  by  a  prudent,  fpeedy,  and 
courageous  retreat,  we  may  afterwards  retrieve  our 
loft  honour,  and  reftore  the  fallen  glory  of  Athens; 
D  d  2  lince 


ans. 
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c  H  A  P.  fince  the  chief  ornament  of  a  ftate  confifts  in  brave 

XX. 

._    '^  '  ,.  and  virtuous  men,  not  in  empty  Ihips  and  unde- 
fended waljs  *^" 
The  re-  xhc  a6lions  of  Nicias  fully  correfponded  with 

Atiieni-  his  v/ords.  '  He  neglected  none  of  the  duties  of  a 
great  general.  Inftead  of  leading  the  army  to- 
wards Naxos  and  Catana,  in  which  direction  there 
was  reafon  to  apprehend  many  fecret  ambufhes  of 
the  enemy,  he  conduced  them  by  the  wefbern  route 
towards  Gela' and  Camerina ;  expedling,  by  this 
meafure,  to  find  provifions  in  greater  plenty,  as  well 
as  to  elude  tHe  latent  fnares  of  the  Syracufans. 
That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  promifed 
the  hope  of  relief,  meiTengers  were  immediately 
difpatched  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  might 
poffibly  be  tempted  by  their  natural  jealoufy  of  the 
growing  profperity  of  Syracufe,  to  favour  the  re- 
treat of  the  vanquiilied.  The  troops  were  then 
divided  into  two  fquares,  as  the  moft  fecure  and 
capacious  arrangement.  Nicias  led  the  van  j  De- 
mofthenes  condu6led  the  rear;  the  baggage,  and 
unarmed  multitude,  occupied  the  centre.  In  this 
order  of  march  they  palled  the  river  Anapus,  the 
ford  of  which  was  feebly  difputed  by  an  inconfider- 
able  guard  ;  and  having  proceeded  the  firft  day  only 
five  miles,  they  encamped  in  the  evening  on  a 
rifmg  ground,  after  being  much  haraffed  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  journey  by  the  Syracufan 
cavalry  and  archers,  who  galled  them  at  a  diftance, 
intercepted  the  ftragglers,  and  avoided,  by  a  fea- 
Ibnable  retreat,  to  commit  the  fecurity  of  their  own 

*?'Thucydid.  p.  550. 
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fortune  with  the  dangerous  defpair  of  the  Athe-  ^  ^^  P* 
nians.  Next  day,  having  marched  only  twenty  ^  -^-  _» 
furlongs,  they  reached  a  fpacious  plain,  the  conve- 
nience of  which  invited  them  to  repofe  ;  efpecially 
as  they  needed  a  fupply  of  water  and  provifions, 
which  might  be  eafily  obtained  from  the  furround- 
ing  country  ^°. 

Before  this   time,  the  enemy  v/ere  apprifed  of  in  term  pt- 
their  line  of  march;  and,-  in  order  to  interrupt  itj' e^^e'j^v!'^'' 
they  fent  a  numerous    detachment  to  fortify  the; 
mountain  of  Acrseum.      This   mountain,   which 
probably  gave  name  to  the  fmall  town  fituate  in  its 
neighbourhood,  interfered  the  direct  road  to  Gela 
and  Camerina.     It  was  diftant  a  few  miles  fronri 
the  Athenian  encampment,   and  a  fmall  degree  of 
art  might  render  it  impregnable,   fince  it  was.  of  a 
fteep  and  rapid  afcent,  and  encompalTed  on.  every 
fide  by  the  rocky  channel  of  a  loud  and  foaming 
torrent.  In  vain  the  Athenians  attempted,  on  three 
fucceflive  days,  to  force  the  paiTage.     They  were 
repelled  with  lofs  in  every  new  attack,  which  be- 
came more  feeble  than  the  preceding.    In  the  firil 
and  moft  defperate,  an  accidental  ftorm  of  thunder 
encreafed  the  courage  of  the  Syracufans   and  the  . 
terror  of  the  Athenians.     A  fimilar  event  had,  in 
the  firil  engagement  after  the  invafion  of  Sicily, 
produced  an  oppofite  efred  on  the  contending  na-   . 
tions.    But  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  men  change  . 
with  their  fortune. 

In  the  evening  after  the  lafh  unfuccefsful  conteft,'  change 
the  condition  of  the  Athenians  was  peculiarly  de-  oJ"iJa,'"J,' 

JO  Thucydid.  p.  552,  Sc  feqq. 
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G  H  A  P.  plorable.     The  numbers  of  the  wounded  had  been 
increafed  by  the  fruitlefs  attempts  to  pafs  the  moun- 


tain J  the  enemy  had  continually  galled  and  infulted 
them  as  they  retreated  to  their  camp ;  the  adjacent 
territory  could  no  longer  fupply  them  with  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life  -,  and  they  muft  be  compelled,  after 
all  their  hardfliips  and  fatigues,  to  make  a  long 
circuit  by  the  fea-fhore,  if  they  expefted  to  reach, 
jn  fafety,  the  places  of  their  refpective  deftination. 
Even  this  refolution  (for  there  was  no  alternative), 
however  dreadful  to  men  in  their  comfortlefs  and 
cxhaufted  ftate,  was  recommended  by  Nicias,  who, 
to  conceal  his  defiga  from  the  enemy,  caufed  in- 
numerable fires  to  be  lighted  in  every  part  of  the 
camp''.  The  troops  then  marched  out  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  in  the  fame  order  which 
they  had  hitherto  obferved.  But  they  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  this  noilurnal  expedition,  when 
the  obfcurity  of  the  fkies,  the  deceitful  tracks  of 
Sin  unknown  and  hoftile  country,  filled  the  moft 
timid  or  unfortunate  with  imaginary  terrors.  Their 
panic,  as  is  ufual  in  great  bodies  of  men,  was  fpeediiy 
communicated  to  thofe  around  them ;  and  Demof- 
thenes,  with  above  one  half  of  his  divifion,  fatally 
miftook  the  road,  and  quitted,  never  more  to  re- 
join, the  reft  of  the  army. 
The  divi-  The  fcouts  of  Gylippus  and  the  Syracufans  im- 
^'°"d°db  ^^^^^^^^^Y  brought  intelHgence  of  this  important 
Deinof-  event,  which  furnilhed  an  opportunity  to  attack 
;^Xs^"o*  the  divided  ftrength  of  the  Athenians.  His  fu- 
Gyjippus.   perior  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  Gylippus, 

V  Thucydid.  p.  552,  Sc  feqq. 
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by  the  celerity  of  his  march,  to  intercept  the  fmaller  C  ha  p. 
divifion,  and  to  furround  them  on  every  fide,  in  the  >y-i^-»j 
difficult  and  intricate  defiles  which  led  to  the  ford  of 
the  river  Erinios.     There  he  aflfaulted  them  with 
impunity,  during  a  whole  day,  with  darts,  arrows, 
and  javelins.     When  the  meafure  of  their  fufFer- 
ings    was  complete,    he   proclaimed  towards  the 
evening,  by  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  and  with 
the  loud  voice  of  the  herald,  freedom,  forgivenefs, 
and  protedion  to  all  who  fhould  defert  and  aban- 
don the  bad  fortune  of  their  leaders;   an   offer 
which  was  accepted  by  the  troops  of  feveral  Afiar 
tic    iflands,    and   other   dependent   and   tributary 
countries.     At  length  he  entered  into  treaty  with 
Demofthenes   himfelf,  whofe   foldiers   laid  down 
their  arms,  and  delivered  their  money  (which  filled 
the  capacious  hollow  of  four  broad  bucklers),  on 
condition  that  they  fhould  not  fufFer  death,  impri- 
fonment,  or  famine  ^\     Notwithflanding  the  num- 
ber of  the  deferters  and  of  the  flain,  the  remainder 
ftill  amounted  to  fix  thoufand,  who  were  fent  to 
Syracufe  with  their  captive  general,  under  a  power- 
ful and  vigilant  efcort,  while  the  adivity  of  Gy- 
lippus  followed  the  flying  battalions  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  been  conduced  by  Nicias  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  twenty  miles,  towards  the  fatal  banks  of 
the  river  Affinaros. 

The  Syracufans  overtook  the  rear  before  the  ThedlvU 
van  could  arrive  at  the  lofty  and  abrupt  margin  of  Nicias 
this  rapid  ftream  j  and  an  herald  was  fent  to  Nicias,  ^711?*^" 

enemy  t 
J*  Thucydid.  p.  553. 
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CHAP,  exhortmsr  him  to  imitatfc '-'the  example  of  his  col- 
XX.  •     . 

league,  and  to  furrendcF,- without  farther  bloodfhed, 

to  the  irrefiftible  Val6ur  of  his  victorious  purfuers. 
Nicias  difbelieved,  or  affeft^d  to  difbelieve,  the 
report  i  but  when  a  confidential  meiTenger,  whom 
he  was  allowed  to  difpatch  for  information,  brought 
certain  intelligence  of  the  fui'render  -aiid  difgrace 
of  Demofthenes,  he  alfo  condefdended  to  propofe 
terms,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  engaging-, 
on  the  immediate  ceiTation  of  hollilities,  to  reim- 
burfe  the  magiftrate's  of  Syracufe  for  the-expence 
of  the  war,  and  to  deliver .  Athenian  hoftages  (a 
citizen  for  a  talent)  until''  thte  ciebt-  -fhouid  be  liqui- 
dated".- -  -'  •■  '  '''"■''  ■■''  -  ■  '  •  •' 
Their  me-  Thefe  terms  Were  teje<^ed-  by  th'eSyracufans  with 
lancholy  difdain  j  and  Gylippus  having  occupied' the  moft 
advantageous  pofts  on  every  fide,  attacked  the  -army 
of  Nicias  v/ith  the  fame  mode  of  warfare  which 
had,  two  days  before,  proved  fo  deftru6tive  to  their 
unfortunate,  companions.  During  the  whole  day  they 
bore,  with  extraordinary  patienccj  the  hoftile  aflault, 
ftill  expedling,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  efcape 
-the  cruel  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  But  that  hope 
was, vain tGylippus  perceived  their  departure;  and 
although  three  hundred  men  of  determined  courage 
,  gallantly  broke  throygh  the  guards,  and  effected 
their  efcape,  the  reft:  were  no  fooner  difcovered 
than  they  returned  to  their,  former  ftation,  and  laid 
dov/n  their  arms  in  filent  defpair.  Yet  the  return 
of  the  morning  brought  back  their  courage.  They 
again  took  up  their  arms,  and  marched  towards 

3?  Thucydid,  p.  554, 
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the  river,  miferably  galled  and  afflided  by  the  hof-  ^  H  A  p, 
tile  archers  and  cavalry.  Their  diftrefs  was  moft  ■  -^  j 
lamentable  and  incurable :  yet  hope  did  rtdt  totally 
forfake  them  j  for  like  men  in  the  oppreffion  and 
languor  of  a  confuming  difeafe,  they  ftiil  enters- 
tained  a  confufed  idea,  that  their  fufferings  would 
end,  could  they  but  reach  the  oppofite  banks  of 
the  neighbouring  river  ^*. 

The  defire  of-  affuaging  their  thirft  encouraged  Homd 
this  daring  defign.  They  rufhed  widi  frantic  dif-  [^^"^  ^^ 
order  into  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream  j  thepurfuing  o^^'^e  Af. 
Syi-'acufansy  who  h!a.&  occupied  thi^  'rocky  bank&, 
deftroying'them  with' innumerable  v6ll^ys  of  miffile 
weapons.  .  In  the  Affinaros  they  had' a  new  enemy 
to  contend  with.  The  depth  and  -force  of  the 
waters  triumphed  over  their  fingle,  and  (liook 
their  implicated  ftrength.  Many  v*^ere  borne  down 
the  llream.  At  length  the  weight -of  their  num- 
bers refi-fted  the  violence  of  the  torrent ;  but  a  new 
form  of  danger  and  of  horror  prefented  itfelf  to 
the  eyes  of  Nicias.  His  foldiers  turned  their  fury 
againfl:  each  other,  difputing,  with  the  point  of  the 
fword,  the  unwholefcme  draughts  of  the  agitated 
and  turbid  current.  This  Ipedlacle  melted  the 
firmnefs  of  his  manly  foul.  He  furrendered  to 
Gylippus,  and  aO^ed  quarter  for  the  miferable 
remnant  of  his  troops,  who  had  not  perifhed  in 
the  AfTinaros,  or  been  deftroyed  by  the  Syracufan 
archers  and  cavalry  ^^  Before  the  commands  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  general  could  pervade  the  army, 
many  of  the  foldiers  had,  according  to  the  barba- 

34-  Thiicydid.  p.  554.  JS  Ibid.  p.  555. 
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-<^  ^  A  P.  rous  pradice  of  the  age,  feized  their  prifaners  and 
\_    /    '  flaves ;  fo  that  the  Athenian  captives  were  after- 
wards diftributed  among  feveral  communities  of 
Sicily,  which  had  fent  afliftance  to  Syracufe.     The 
reft,  upon  laying  down  their  arms,  were  entitled  to 
the  pity  and  proteftion  of  Gylippus  j  who,  after 
fending  proper  detachments  to  intercept  and  col- 
led the  ftragglers,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city 
with  the  ineftimable  trophies  of  his  valour   and 
conduft. 
Death  of        Nicias  had  little  to  expe6l  from  the  humanity  of 
nian^cr'^ne-  ^  pfo^d  and  vidorious  Spartan  ;  but  Demoilhenes 
rals.  might  naturally  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 

jujiice.  He  urged  with  energy,  but  urged  in  vain, 
the  obfervance  of  the  capitulation  which  had  been 
ratified  with  due  forms,  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
had  furrendered  himfelf  and  the  troops  entrufted  to 
his  command.  The  public  prifoners,  conducted 
fucceffively  to  Syracufe,  and  exceeding  together  the 
number  of  feven  thoufand,  were  treated  with  the 
Cruel  fame  inhuman  cruelty.  They  were  univerfally 
of  thT^"'  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  and  quarries 
captives,  of  Sicily  ^^ :  their  whole  fuflenance  was  bread  and 
water:  they  fufFered  alternately  the  ardours  of  a 
fcorching  fun,  and  the  chilling  damps  of  autumn. 
For  feventy  days  and  nights  they  languifhed  in  this 
dreadflil  captivity,  during  which,  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  their  manner  of  life  were  rendered  infec- 
tious by  the  ftench  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  the  furrounding  air.  At 
length  an  eternal  feparation  was  made  between 

i6  Thucydid.  p.  556. 
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tKofe  who  fliould  enjoy  the  happier  lot  of  being  chap. 
fold  as  flaves  into  diftant  lands,  and  thofe  who  ■    -^-_r 
Ihould  for  ever  be  confined  to  their  terrible  dun- 
geons.    The  Athenians,    with  fuch  Italians   and 
Sicilians  as  had  unnaturally  embraced  their  caufe, 
were  referved  for  the  latter  doom.     Their  gene- 
rals, Nicias  and  Demoflhenes,  had  not  lived  to 
behold  this  melancholy  hour.   Gylippus  would  have 
fpared  their  lives,  not  from  any  motives  of  hu- 
manity and  efteem,  but  that  his  joyous  return  to 
Sparta  might  have  been  graced  by  their  prefence. 
But  the  refentment  of  the  Syracufans,  the  fears  of 
the  Corinthians;  above  all,  the  fufpicious  jealoufy 
of  thofe  perfidious  traitors  who  had  maintained  a 
fecret  correlpondence  with  Nicias,  which  they  dread- 
ed left  the  accidents  of  his  future  life  might  difco- 
yer,  loudly  demanded  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  captive  generals".     The  Athenians  of  thofe 
times  juftly  regretted  the  lofs  of  Demofthenes,  a 
gallant  and  enterprifing  commander  ;  but  pofterity 
will  for  ever  lament  the  fate  of  Nicias,  the  moil 
pious,  the  moft  virtuous,  and  the  moil  unfortunate 
man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Amidft  this  dark  and  dreadful  fcene  of  cruelty  a  fingulai- 
and  revenge,  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  one  fin-  to7hil'° e- 
gular  example  of  humanity,  which  broke  forth  like  ner^l 
a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  a  nocturnal  tempefl.    The 
Syraculans,  who  could  puniHi  their  helplefs  captives 
with  fuch  unrelenting  feverity,  had  often  melted 
into  tears  at  the  affecting  fhrains  of  Euripides  ^\  an 
Athenian  poet,  who  had  learned  in  the  Socratic 

}7  TThucydid.  I.  vii.  ad  fii).  ^^  See  above,  p,  140. 
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CHAP,  fchool  to  adorn  the  lefTons  of  philofophy  with  the 
charms  of  fancy,  and  who  was  regarded  by  the  taftc 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  he  flill  is  by  many  en- 
lightened judges,  as  the  moft  tender  and  pathetic, 
the  moft  philofophical  and  infcruclive,  of  all  tra- 
gic writers.  The  pleafure  v/hich  the  Syracufans 
had  derived  from  his  inimitable  poetry,  made  them 
long  to  hear  it  rehearfed  by  the  flexible  voices  and 
harmonious  pronunciation  of  the  Athenians,  fo  un- 
like, andfo  fuperior,  to  the  rudenefs  and  afperity 
of  their  own  Doric  dialed.  They  defired  their 
captives  ito  repeat  the  plaintive  fcenes  of  their  fa- 
vourite bard.  The  captives  obeyed;  and  affecting 
to  reprefent  the  woes  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes, 
they  too  faithfully  expreffed  their  own.  Their 
tafte  and  fenfibility  endeared  them  to  the  Syracu- 
fans, who  releafed  their  bonds,  received  them  with 
kindnefs  into  their  families^,  and,  after  treating 
them  with  all  the  honourable  diftinftions  of  ancient 
hofpitality,  reilored  them  to  their  longing  and  af- 
fii6led  country,  as  a  fmall  but  precious  wreck  of 
the  moft  formidable  armament  that  had  ever  failed 
from  a  Grecian  harbour.  At  their  return  to 
Athens,  the  grateful  captives  walked  in  folemn  pro- 
cefiion  to  the  houfe  of  Euripides,  whom  they  hailed 
as  their  deliverer  from  flavery  and  death  *°.  This 
acknowledgment,  infinitely  more  honourable  than 

39  Hrot  Ti^pyixiv  n  ^wxt%.h  y^a.%iju%rx,  "  he  is  either  dead  or  teach- 
ing verfes  ;"  an  exprefTion  firft  introduced  at  tliis  time,  was  after- 
terwards  applied  proverbially,  in  fpeaking  of  travellers  in  foreign 
countries,  whofe  fate  was  uncertain. 

40  Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 
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all  the  crowns  and  fplendour  that  ever  furrounded  CHAP. 

XX 

the  perfon,  and  even  than  all  the  altars  and  tenaples  ._  '  ^ 
that  ever  adorned  the  memory  of  a  poet  *\  mull 
have  tranfported  Euripides  with  the  y^fo^*^  triumph 
which  the  heart  of  man  can  feel.  He  would  have 
enjoyed  the  jfr/?,  if  his  countrymen  had  owed  to 
his  virtues  the  tribute  which  they  paid  to  his  ta- 
lents ;  and  if,  inftead  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
his  verfes,  they  had  been  faved  by  his  probity,  his 
courage,  or  his  patriotifmj  qualities  which,  ftill 
more  than  genius  and  fancy,  conftitute  the  real 
excellence  and  dignity  of  human  nature. 

41  See  above,  Chapter  VI. 
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